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CLASSICAL JOURNAL: 



IS THE FIRST PHILIPPIC OF DEMOSTHENES 
ONE OR^ION, OR COMPOSED OF TWO? 


However great the services mav be whi(Ji criticism lias ren- 
dered to classical literature, clearing the works of the ancients ' 
from the adulterated additions intruded on them in the times of 
the decay of letters, and also from the dross and tarnish impart- 
ed to them in the times of ignorance and barbarity, yet it has 
frequently become a knife which has gone to the quick, and 
which has not rarely qut away whole vital parts. This remark 
may be applied to the iirst Philippic of Demosthenes. Lelaud| 
in his Biography of Philip, was the first who divided this ora- 
tion into two parts, and thus made it deformed and lifeless* 
He was followed by Gillies, and the authority of this famous 
historian caused considerable credit to be given to that opinicAi; 
it was more fully developed by the renowned philologist Jacobs 
at Gotha, in bis translation of the political orations of Demos- 
thenes, and carried on to that degree of perfection of which it 
was susceptible, by Riidiger in his edition of some orations of 
Demosthenes. (Demosthenis Philippica prima, Olynthiacse 
tres, et de Pace, &c. ed. C. A. Riidiger, Lipsiae, 1818 .) It is 
to be feared, that this opinion will prevail with that great part 
of the philologists, who Attach morejmportance to authorities 
than to their own examination. We hdVe pronounced our opi- 
nion on this hypothesis ; wre think that it disgraces one of the 
finest works of the i!n mortal orator, and converts a production, 
which is extremely powerful and full of life, into two poor mek 
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On the first Philippic 

helpless cripples. We shall first examine and refute the reason- 
ing on which this hypothesis is built; we shall th^n propose our 
counter arguments. We, of ^ourse, take the hypothesis in its 
improved shape. 

J, Refutation of the arguments. 

The above-mentioned critics contend, “ that the first Philip- 
pic is composed of two distinct orations ; the former terminat- 
ing with iropoii P* 48. (ed, Reiske); the latter com- 

mencing, of course, with a ftijv c5 iv^sg *AQyivaloi, x. t. X.; 
each referring to different times and objects ; the first to the 
intended sitrprisal of Thermopylae by Philip; the subject of the 
second is probably, the security of the isles and towns of the 
Hellespont J* 

in the first part,” say these critics, Demosthenes speaks 
of raising an army, furni^'liing the provisions, and pointing out 
the funds, but he speaks at a time when war had not yet com- 
menced ; in the second part, on the contraryi he speaks of a 
period when war had actiiall}' commenced oi\lhe part of the 
Athenians, and when the disasters occasioned theicby were the 
cause of the orator’s exhortations to carry it on more success- 
fully/’ I'his argument is quite immaterial. The circumstance 
of Demosthenes speaking in the first part of armaments against 
Philip, but ill the second of disgrace already suffered by the 
Athenians, proves nothing; for it may be answered, that the 
orator has rejected these considerations in the second part from 
oratorical reasons. Only the following question is here of great 
moment: whether hosulilies had taken place between Philip 
and the Athenians, before the march of the former to Thermo- 
pylae? We may, wc think, dispense with proving the fact of 
these previous hostilities, related by Justin, Diodorus, and so 
frequently alluded to by Demosthenes and ^schines. What 
avails it, therefore, to add further : that in the, first part no 
mention is made of the idle and fruitless decrees of the Athe- 
nians against Philip, but only in the second since, in fact, all 
these decrees occur in a period previous to the events at Ther- 
mopylae? (Cf. concerning these decrees, Olynth. i. Olynlh. ii. 
Phil. It.) What imports it to add, ** that in the second part, 
where the orator speaks of the misfortunes caused by the mer- 
cenary troops, and of the injustice to the commanders, he pro- 
bably hinted at reoent events subsequent to the affair of Ther- 
mopylee since the Athenians had for a long time made war in 
this way, and Demosthenes himself, in his option {rurra^eeog, 
had already severely censured in the same manner ? As to the 

of injustice towards the commanders (p. 58), they obviously 
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refer td die civil war against the allies^ and are so explained 
even by the defenders of that hypothesis. (See Rudiger 1. 1.) 

A particular stress is farther tiaid on the passage, p. 4^. ijv 
X. T. A. contrasted with p. 5^, $avfiMfyo 8e, x. t. X. These 
passages/’ say Jacobs and Rudiger^ “conjradict each other; in 
die first, the orator anticipates the future, and expresses the 
hope, that, in the war to take place, Philip way be punished, if 
the Athenians follow the advice proposed. In tlye second pas- 
sage, the orator speaks of a war already commenced, for the 
purpose of punishing Philip, but disgraceful in its proceedings.” 
Whoever has attentively read Demosthenes, knows that he always 
considers the Athenians in a state of warfare against Philip, after 
the first deception they had experienced from him; as also does 
Libanius, (cf. Hyoth. too irep\ slp^vv}; init.) The hostile relation 
between these two states was particularly increased, after Philip 
began (Olymp. cvi. 4.) more clearly to^develope his intentions; 
and to this perio^, the passage, p. 52, may conveniently be re- 
ferred, as we shall soon show more fully. The first passage, 
p.42, by no means contradicts this; Demosthenes does not deny 
in it, that a war had been waged for the purpose of punishing 
Philip; the character of the whole speech, from its commence- 
ment, rather tends to show, ^hat it presupposes a durable state 
of warfare; but the orator denies in both passages, that the 
purpose of punishing Philip had been attained, and gives reason 
to hope, in the former, that it may be attained by means of his 
counsels. 

These seeming arguments were broached after Leland, in 
order to enforce his hypothesis. He himself chiefly founded 
his opinion on the nature of the transactions mentioned in p. 49* 
Philip attacked the tributary islands of the Athenians with a 
fleet, surprised and took a squadron of their vessels stationed 
on the coast .of Eubcea, made a descent on the shore of Mafa- 
thon, and carried off the Salamiiiian galley. These events are 
related only by Demosthenes in this passage, and by no other 
writer: they are indefinitely alluded to in a few passages. Now 
^ese occurrences, remarks Dr. Leland, suppose such a«i hosti- 
lity between Athens and Philip, as cannot be assumed at the 
time preceding the epoch of the first Philippic : he therefore 
looks for another period, and deceived by two passages of De- 
mosthenes and Aeschines nelatkig to those incidents, he places 
diem immediately before the iiegociutions of peace. The first 
of these passages is Demostb. Exord. 32. But nothing can be 
inferred from this passage, excepting that Philip first spent some 
time in making depredations on the islands^ and afterwards (>al 
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7ti\iv ^v/x* eij MapaScSnet rgt^ftis Ki^arflSts itpifwxn) sailed to the 
Attic coasts; not'a word about the time of these iqcidents. The^ 
second passage is ^sch. de fs^s. leg. In this passage are the 
following words : 4>l\t7rjros Ss opfjiYi&e)^ ex Maxeloviag^ ouxer* UTrep 
7rpo$ ^jxaj'.ijycovi^eTo, IjSti vegi Aiptm xai ’'Ififipoi* 
x«i ^"xupou, *rm iifiSTepoov xTijpLxTcov' l^eXsiTov Se Xepfiovmjff’oy ijpLmv 
ol •jToX'iTai, rrpf ouo'dtv byLQkoyovfievoog *A$t)vafcov. — Oi fiev xeitpo) 
Trjs v6?\,eoos t.oioOtoi ^(ratv, iu olg Trep) ri^s sip^vijf lye- 
vovro Xoyoi. 13ut Dr. Leland does not deal fairly with this 
passage ; he collects together what may support his opinion, 
and omits the rest. We think that every impartial person who 
reads the whole passage^ will hnd that iEschines takes a view 
of the whole w'ar, and points out the losses which the Athenians 
had sustained (omitting what regarded the allied cities) during 
it, at whatever period, (he films wasted in the unsuccessful un- 
dertakings of Chares, th^ damage sustained by Athenian citizens 
in the isles and in the Chersonese ; ol fih )^ipo) voKecos, 
therefore, only denotes, ** Such was, in general, the situation 
of the republic and these words refer to all the disasters en- 
dured by Athens in this war. This, W'e do not doubt, is the 
.correct interpretation of this passage, w'hich throws down the 
only prop on which the opinion of. Dr. Leland can possibly be 
suppoi ted. 

But let us particularly consider the situation of things before 
the expedition of Philip to Thermopylae ; we shall find that we 
can very appropriately refer thereto the events mentioned in 
p. 49; we shall, on the contrary, also provft every other period to 
be unsuitable. First, Philip continually infested Chesobleptes, 
the friend of the Athenians; next, when this prince ceded the 
Chersonese to the republic, lie took from it the city of Methone; 
he endeavored to detach Chesobleptes from the Athenians ; his 
ivrrtation increased to such a degree, that he not only attacked 
01)nthus, but also formed the design of seizing Byzantium — a 
design, by means of which he threatened to exclude the Athe- 
nians from their necessary annual supplies of corn, which they 
drew from the northern regions. He actually discovered this 
design by his attack on the foi tress of Heraeiim, thereby throw- 
ing off the mask he had worn so long. The Athenians were 
roused from their lethargy; they saw their most important in- 
terests in danger; they accordingly warned Chesobleptes, formed 
an alliance with Olynthiis, and determined to wage war against 
Philip from two quarters ; viz, by supporting the Phocians, and 
by sending a fleet into the Hellespont. The report of Philip's' 
deLjh stopped indeed their naval preparations, but the joy which 
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it caused slio^ys sufficiently the state of the public mind. Why 
should we not admit, that the w|ir, decreed at that period, was 
that for punishing (toO rijj.cop^a'cca-dat, p. 42.) Philip? Why 
should we not attlnit, that the hostililies.having put on such a 
character of animosity, Philip, irritated still more Jjy his disap- 
pointments concerning Olynthus and Byzantium, finding the sea 
unguarded in consequence of the supineness of ^Chares, made 
those depredations which are mentioned in p. 40. ? These de- 
predations did not tend to important conquests, but to insult 
and humiliate the republic ; too insignificant to be alluded to 
afterwards by Demosthenes, accustomed to dwell only on events 
of greater importance; they formed, however, characteristic 
features in a war, commenced in order to chastise the insolence 
of Philip, and concluded in consequence of the bold expedition 
of the latter to Thermopylae, by the Athenians being compelled 
to attend to thep- own safety. It appears by this view of the 
situation at that period, how properly Demosthenes could make 
the consideration in p. 52, (there is a similar one in Olynih. i. 
p, 25.) and also how properly he could say, that if the Athe- 
nians followed his advice, they might now cherish the hope of 
being able to puiiibh Pliilip^ We arc of opinion, that by this 
survey, the doubts of Dr. Leland entirely vanish. I'be autho- 
rity of Gillies on the subject is very inconsiderable. Ibis his- 
torian closely follow's the learned Doctor in the narrative of all 
the transactions of Philip, and proceeds so far as frequently to 
borrow whole passages from him in his very expressions, as 
every one may find by a comparison. 

There yet remains the last argument, adduced by Rudiger, 
which at tirst sight appears to be important, but on a closer 
consideration will be found to be of as little consequence as the 
others. ** Dion. Hal.’* says he, speaks (in ep. ad Anitme. 
e. 4.) of a sixth (or fifth) Philippic oration, which is lost, and 
observes the security of the islands and towns of the llellespont 
to be the subject of it ; he points out the commencement of 
Uiis oration with the words a fth iifieis, it, r. X. Now this is 
just the beginning of the second part of the first Philippic; nay, 
Dion, has even explained a passage of this sixth (or fifth) ora- 
tion : xed BTt TTpog toutoi;— B ut this passage occurs 
just in the second park of Philipp, i. p..49.” We aie by no 
means frightened by this argument, tf we reflect that Demos- 
thenes had prepared 56 exordia, and that the beginnings of se- 
veral orations are extremely similar; if we consider the nume- 
rous and striking repetitions occurring in his orations, (see the 
judicious dcvclopement of this subject in the Bdinb. Rcv.^ No. 
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71. aim. 1821.) we conceive^ that by these reflectioDs alone (we 
shall soon adduce some of another nature) the apparent force of 
this argument totally disappears. 

These are the best .arguments for the hypothesis; they prove, 
as we have seen, by a close examination, to be quite inefHcient. 

11. l^t us now come to the counter arguments. They are 
partly historical, partly oratorical : we shall first speak of the 
former. 

The historical reasons, which show the impropriety of the 
hypothesis in question, refer either to circumstances occurring 
in the body of this speech, or to the difficulty of ascertaining a 
convenient time when it might have been pronounced. 

If wc consider the first Philippic as two distinct orations, 
and suppose that the second of them was spoken after the sei- 
zure of Olynlhiis, it is, in the first place, very strange, that the 
orator lias made no mention at all of the tragic ^all of this city. 
*1 o remove this difficulty, Rudiger (1. 1.) says, that the orator 
was conscious how deeply the Athenians were affected with the 
destruction of Olynthus, and that he would not irritate this 
wound. But the ^ 1 ho]e tone of that speech betrays indeed very 
little regard to the weaknesses of t)ie Athenians; and he, who 
imputes to Demosthenes such a delicate regard for the feelings 
of his hearers, and which is peculiar to modern orators, is not 
acquainted with the character of his eloquence. How does he 
speak of this event in his later orations, as, for instance, in the 
second Philippic ? Must not every one, who attentively consi- 
ders the passage in p. 51, where the orator so bitterly ridicules 
the Athenians, and expatiates on the losses sustained in consc> 
quence .of the inactivity of his countrymen, admit, that he has 
for his subject a period which ends with the march of Philip to 
Thermopylae f 

In the next place; how can the manner in which he speaks 
of Thebes, of the designs of Philip, and of the isle of Euheea, 
at the conclusion of this oration, be reconciled with the events 
of a lat^r period? It is known that the Thobans openly sided 
with Philip, even during the siege of Olynthus (compare what 
is said respecting them in Olynth. iii. according to the arrange- 
ment of Dionysius). How then, at a later period, could the 
report arise, that IJhilip plotted the destruction of Thebes? 
I'he same remark may be applied to what he observes respect- 
ing the obscurity of Philip’s plans. They were obviously at a 
later time ; every one knew that he meditated war against the 
Phocceaiis. But at the period when the first Philippic was 
spoken, the situation of things was different, and in every respect 
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consistent with the political conjectures alleged in that passage. 
After his disa^ypointment at Themopylae, Philip affected to lay 
aside his plans against the Athenians, and confined himself to 
his dominions, an;i(ious to disperse the clamor occasioned by his 
too great precipitance: at the same tind^, he spread various 
rumors respecting his designs, in order to avert the attention of 
Athens. 

The same difficulties arise respecting the letter written by 
Philip to the Eubceans, and which is incnlioned in the first Phi- 
lippic, as we shall sec hereafter. 

Now if we turn from these considerations, and look for a 
proper time for the delivery of the pretended distinct oration, 
the difficulty increases more and more. This inquiry is inti- 
mately connected with the question respecting a proper period 
for the events mentioned p. 49- In dividing the first Philippic 
into tw'o distinct orations, and placing the latter of them after 
the taking of CAynthus, the naval depredations committed by 
Philip on the tributary islands of A then.*?, and on Attica itself, 
and his surprisal and capture of a squadron of vessels stationed 
on the southern coast of Euboea ; these events, which are men- 
tioned in that second part, must likewise be placed after the de- 
struction of Olynthus (because, if they had happened during the 
siege, Demosthenes would undoubtedly have spoken of them in 
one of his three Olyiithiacs); nay, they must be combined w'ith 
the cxpcditiuii to Eiibma, which happened shortly after the 
affair of Olynthus, by which Philip expelled the Athenian gene- 
ral Molossus, and ptft himself in possession of that island : and 
Gillies, in his History of Greece, really does so. He says, that 
Philip, whilst lie celebrated the festival of the Muses at Dium 
(immediately after the destruction of Olynthus), committed those 
depredations on purpose to make the Athenians feel the incon- 
venience of ’war, the better to prepare them for the insidioun 
proposal of a separate peace, and to detach them from the 
puse of Phocis and Chesobleptes.” A strange preparation, 
indeed, for proposals of peace ! Those depredations were, and 
must be, to Athenians, of the most insulting nature : tlfe illus- 
trious trophies of Marathon and Salamis w^ere effaced by these 
insults (as Gillies himself observes), and they were consequently 
well fitted to exasperate, and not at all to appease the minds of 
the Athenians. But notfiing is more* certain (which is also ad- 
mitted by Gillies) than that he did not by any means intend, at 
that time, to exasperate and rouse the Athenians ; he endeavor-^ 
ed, on the contrary, to appease them, and to foster their siipine- 
ness, in order that he might execute his long premeditated pro- 
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jcct on Euboea (as Dr. Leland justly observes)! and pursue bis 
other designs. Alter he had succeeded with Euboea, he imme- 
diately sent his partisans froml^that island, in order to prevent 
the irritation of the Athenians at this event ; they artfully insi- 
nuated! that Philip had been constrained to defend his allies ; 
that he would by no means offend the Athenians, but was, on 
the contrary, most anxious to settle amicably all differences be- 
tween the two countries. These representations were enforced 
by two Athenians, hirelings of Philip, viz. the players Neopfo- 
lemus and Aristodemus, who were just returned from Mace- 
don. How could Philip possibly have made such representa- 
tions to the Athenians, if he had previously so deeply wounded 
their honor by those disgraceful depredations? The Athenians 
paid much regard to these insinuations ; and Deinostbeiies in 
vain endeavored to alarm the credulity of his countrymen, and 
says respecting it, in his .oration de Pace, “ Had you been spec- 
tators in the theatre, and not deliberating oif matters of the 
highest moment, you could not have heard Neoptolenius with 
more indulgence, nor me with more resentment.” How could 
the Athenians have paid such regard to the proposals of these 
men, if their dearest interests, their ambition, and the trophies 
of their ancestors, had been previously so cruelly violated ? We 
cannot be induced to believe this, unless we exaggerate still 
more the already too highly-colored picture with which Gillies 
represents the corruption of Athens at that time. 

^ow let us look for a period at which this pretendedly distinct 
oration might possibly have been spoken, 'it is self-evident, that 
it cannot be deemed that oration against Neoptolenius, which 
Demosthenes mentions in the passage cited above, from the 
oration de Pace, because of the entire diversity of the subject : 
but it is na less evident, that it could not have been spoken at 
air* during the transactions relating to Euboea. Demosthenes 
would certainly have touched on these transactions, being deeply 
agitated by ibeiii. (See de Clierson. and de Pace.) Then what 
could be the occasion of this speech at that time ? either the 
surprisafS of Euboea by Philip, or (if we will pass over all the 
difficulties already exposed to view, and place, with Gillies, the 
said depredations at this period,) the security of the islands in 
the ^gean sea; no third occasion can be contrived. Now, the 
second, as we shall ^here^fter show, cad never be supposed to be 
the subject of it; nor the first, which is self-evident. More- 
over, in the point in question, of the first Philippic, mention is 
made of a letter written by Philip to the Eiiboeaiis, and, accord- 
ing to the assertion of the scholiast, coiiliimcd by the speech 
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itself : the contents of this letter consisted in insinuations, by 
means of which, Philip endeavored to fill these* islanders with 
distrust in the political force and altivity of Athens (jit^ leiv iA- 
sr/feiv Big 'Ah^vaicov (ruiufii.ei^icLVj on auTobg ou Suvavrai tra^eiv), in 
order to facilitate his own designs* 1 1 is clear then, that at the 
delivery of this speech, Euboea was not yet in the possession of 
Philip, who endeavored to obtain it. This agrees perfectly with 
the policy of this prince, accustomed to pave the way by such 
artifices and intrigues, before he had attained his object, but 
never to make war by letters when he was in possession of it. 

Now if this period be not proper, perhaps the following will 
be more so : the argument deduced from the letter of Philip to 
the Euboeans remains, however, of equal weight. During the 
debates occasioned by the ambassadors from Eubcea, Machines 
returned from his embassy into Peloponnesus. The third 
Olynthiac oration of Demosthenes had ^ade so great an im- 
pression, that A£s^hines was dispatched into Peloponnesus, to 
hindle in that country, also, hostility against Philip. In the 
mean time Olynthus was taken and destroyed ; and .Xschines, 
on his return, saw a number of young Olynthian prisoners, driven 
like a herd of cattle, as a present from Philip to some of his 
hirelings in Peloponnesus. By his lively representations the 
Athenians were deeply affected; the pacific counsels of Neop- 
tolemus and his associates were forgotten*; war and revenge 
echoed throughout the assembly : ambassadors were dispatch- 
ed to confirm the Arcadians in their hostile resolutions, and to 
rouse the neighboring fepublics from tbeir security. The Athe- 
nian youth were assembled in the temple of Agranlos, to swear 
irreconcilable hatred against Philip and the Macedonians, and 
the most awful imprecations were denounced against the hire- 
lings of Philip. These transactions directly referred to the de- 
struction of CMynthus, and the revenge to be taken on Philip. 
Now we appeal to every reader who has any knowlege at all of 
the eloquence of the ancient orators, and ask, whether it be 
credible, that Demosthenes, in the midst of this deep agitation, 
this general alarm, and clamors of vengeance against Philip, 
should have delivered a speech against the same enemy, without 
any reference at all to these events ? Rudiger and Jacobs, bow*- 
ever, place it at this period ; but considerations of this or a like 
nature, seem rather to havb perplexed tljp former, **Jbrtassis ea 
pertinet ad Olymp. 108. 2.” says he (1. K). Aher this period 
there is no more a place for it ; as soon as that ferment had 
subsided, the negociations of peace were entered into. 

Perpetually embarrassed and involved in difiiculties by that 
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kypothesit, enabled, on the contrary, in the oration in question, 
when possessed of its old right, to discover true and natural 
references to the real situatf>n of affairs, the learned of whom 
we have spoken might appear to have been induced to broach 
that hypothesis, merely by an affected and paradoxical singula- 
rity. Since, however, this opinion, as we have remarked, like 
all novelties, gains ground, we will further adduce some orato- 
rical reflections. 

If we divide the first Philippic into two different orations, 
and assign some other subject to the latter, what an unworthy 
composition arises from this dissection ! The whole oration 
has, properly speaking, no subject at all ; for that assigned to it 
by Riidiger and Jacobs, viz. the security of the isles and towns 
of the Hellespont, is not so much as mentioned, and no where 
discoverable in the whole texture of the speech : nay, in this 
case, the whole oratorical management of any concealed subject 
is extremely bad. Instead of pointing out Hlie subject dearly 
and plainly, which he does in all his orations, the orator pours 
on his hearers a flood of violent eruptions of passion, without 
any previous deliberation on definite measures, or any particular 
decree : the striking and brilliant passages, the high appeals to 
the feelings of the Athenians, and the powerful bursts of oratory 
which fill this part of the oration, must then be deemed vain 
declamation and extravagance. The first oration also is, in this 
case, obviously mutilated : it has no conclusion, nothing of a 
peroration, which never is wanting in the orations of Demos- 
thenes, The author of the article ab'ovc referred to in the 
Kdin. Rev. sensibly remarks, that most (we say ali) of the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes conclude with particular calmness and 
composure.* This kind of peroration was commended not only 
by the severe taste of those times, which enjoined, that the 
speaker, after being wrought up to a great degree of emotion, 
should, in taking leave of his audience, leave an impression of 
dignity, which cannot be maintained without composure ; but 
also by the respect w'hich w'as due from the orator to the sove- 
reignty of the people, before whom he laid his counsels and 
proposals. According to this rule, Demosthenes and ^schines 
conclude all their orations with that calmness and that expres- 
sion of deference to the authority of the people. But the hypo- 
thesis in question cuts off the oratioii'iti the midst of its course. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary for the support of this hy- 
pothesis, to have recourse to a new supposition, and to assume, 
that the peroration of the first of the two distinct orations, and 
the commeHcemnt, which brings to the view Uie subject of the 
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second, have been lost. But nothing betrays the weakness of 
an hypothesis more, than the necessity of accumulating suppo- 
sitions. 

We proceed to another consideration. On a closer examina- 
tion of these two parts, we discover in tb^ first indisputable 
references to the second, and in the second to the first. What 
the orator says in the passage of the second part, p. 49, ** a ^ 
vvip^oit — woioOrTeff,” obviously bears on the advices Jnd propo* 
sals given in the first part {ysypa^ot) respecting the preparations 
of war, the supplies of money, and the necessity of the citizens 
themselves taking the field. All these matters had been deve- 
loped in the first part, but none of them in the second. If this 
part constitutes a detached oration, how could the orator say 
ytypafoL f shall we have recourse to a new assumption, and say 
the passage is corrupt f Again, in the first part, p. 43, (about 
the end) the oratv has evidently marked out three points of 
view, from which he is going to consider the preparations of 
war against Philip; 1. the quality and number of the troops; 
2. the supplies of money ; 3. the plan of the operations against 
Philip (xai co$ av fiot — wflepacrxauao-df/vai). In conformity 

to this division, lie developed these three points very clearly ; 
the exposition of the first ancTsccond occur in the former part 
of the oration, but that of the third — the plan of the operations, 
in the latter part. This, in our opinion, is as evident as the 
day-light. 

In order to invest this part of the first Philippic in its full 
rights, we shall conclude with a short analysis of this oration ; 
it does not consist of two, but of three parts, and those inti- 
mately connected. In the first the orator endeavors to encou- 
rage his fellow-citizens, dejected by the bold march of Philip to 
the gates of Greece, to animate them against this king, and tq 
raise them to Uiat activity which alone was able to save them ; 
this part ends, p. 43, with the words, otmjpTijfLmi x«» Toig wa* 
poKTxevuig, xai Toiq yvKiMug, The second comprises the propo- 
sals of the orator respecting the preparations for the war ; it 
closes, p. 49, with (he words, xocl TrXeov cuSev votovvTe$. Ifi this 
part he bad given two rules of particular importance ; the one, 
that a body of troops should be constantly kept on foot, in order 
to meet Philip everywhere in the field ; the other, that a part of 
the Athenian citizens should themselves* take aVms, and perform 
the public service. He well knew, how greatly these two de- 
mands would alarm the indolence of his countrymen and their 
love of pleasure, by compelling them to bestow considerable 
sums, hitherto spent in their aiiiuscincnts, on the preparations 
of war, and to take on themselves the hardships of war, till no;v 
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undergone by niercensry troops, in order to surmount these 
difficulties^ originaliiig in the disposition of the Athenians, be 
takes these two proposals separately, and, in the third part of 
the oration, shows the indispensable necessity of executing them, 
«nd the great advahtages arising therefrom. This part, in con- 
sequence, bears immediately on the first and second ; in these 
tlie subject itself had been exposed, and the third tends only to 
animate adli excite the Athenians to exert their vigor, and to fill 
them with shame for their former misconduct. Every thing in 
this part — the exposition of the ignominious losses sustained by 
the mercenary troops ; the vehement remonstrances against the 
letliargy of the Athenians; the violent eruptions against their 
indolence; the sublime appeals to the protection of the gods 
and the fortune of the republic — all is wonderfully adapted by 
the orator for the main object; viz. to stir up the energies of 
his countrymen, and to rouse them from l^ieir security by the 
thunders of his eloquence ; and this part, which would be an 
oratoiical failure if we were to admit the hypothesis in question, 
forms, in its natural connexion with the first and second parts, 
the chief ornament of this speech. 


On the Stereotype Printing and Porson Greek Type 
at the Cambridge University Press. 

I From Dyer's Privileges of the University of Caml)ri(1gc.'’J 

W iTtt respect then to the Stereotype Printing, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say, that it is a solid immoveable type, for the purpose 
of multiplying impressions of the same editionof a book, incontra- 
distinction to the moveable types, which, after a sheet of any im- 
pression is worked off, are distributed, for the purpose of any other 
worl^; so that they can sciTe the purpose of only one impression. 
The Stereotype, therefore, is the fruitful mother of many children 
at one birth, of exact family-likeness, and w ho is still possessed of 
the power of producing more, at any future period, of the same 
8tock| with the sdtne efcactness of form and family features. The 
art of Stereotyping is, then, evidently a most important im- 
provement in printing; being, in relation to the moveable types, 
what the art of printing itself is to manuscripts ; viz. the means 
of multiplying impressions of the same edition without rnd. 

• I'his art was intioduccd into England from I'rancc, tli(»ngh it 
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should seem Co have been realised fifty years before at Glasgow.* 
Didot, an eminent rrench printer, received the i^ea, probably, 
either directly or indirectly, from ^otland, and found it liberal 
employment at Paris, after it had been unaccountably suffered to 
sleep for near fifty years at Glasgow. From France it found its way 
back to this island, when the University of t^ambridge bought 
their first solid types of Mr. Wilson, the proprietor, and em- 
ployed him, for a proper consideration, to teach the men at the 
University Press the manner of printing from it; at th^ same time, 
two presses of the Earl of Stanhope’s invention were bought, 
which were understood to be the best machines for W'orking the 
Stereotype, and which, from the name of the ingenious inventor, 
are well known by the name of the Stanhope Printing-presses : 
at the same time, too, it was agreed on by the Syndics, that cer- 
tain premises which hitherto had served the purpose of a ware- 
house should be converted into a printing-office, the old printing- 
office being then if) a ruinous conditiorf; which appointment, 
therefore, gives, at the same time, the date of the first designing 
of the new printing-house by the University, and of their com- 
mencing the Stereotype Printing; for they agreed on both at the 
same time, viz. in 1804, 


- * - ■ - - 

* I first saw at Glasgow, several years ago, a book (a duodecimo Sal- 
lust) printed by a Mr. Ged, of that city, who was unquestionably the first 
inventor of the Stereotype in this island ; but as I spake from memory, I 
am happy in having an opportunity, while this sheet is passing through 
the press, of correcting au^rror or two in my text, and of making a feW 
additions on the subject of Stereotyping, which I am enabled to do from 
an ingenious Essay in Mr. TiUoch's Philosophical Magazine, which has 
been put into my hands : itis iniitled, ** A brief Account ol the Origin and 
ivogress (if Letter-Press Plate, or Stereotype Printing,” written by the edi- 
tor, Mr. Tilloch ; and I there find that my memory ^iled mr, and though 
Mr. Ged was Gla««gow, and though 1 saw the Sallust there, that tt, 
however, was printed at Edinburgh, and in the year nV6. 1 collect, loo, 
that Mr. Tilloch has a copy of Sallust, and another book, Stereotyped, 
“ Scougal’s Life of God, in the Soul of Man;” of both which books, liow- 
ever, very few copies were printed: and Mr. Tilloch, it appears, possesses 
a page of one ot the plates; so that here we have demonstratiMi. 

(t further appears, from this account, that the art having been lust on the 
death of Mr. Ged’s son, who died in 1751, Mr. 1 illoch himself made 
some new experiments on it, and that a patent being obtained, Mr. Til- 
loch, conjointly with Mr. Fuiilis, of Glasgow, printed some Stereotyped 
books, English and Greek, as fate bark as 176^ ail before any thing of it 
seems to nave been known by Didot ; and that, as appears from the 
Niew Aigemeen Konst cn Letter Bode, 1798, No. 232, the Dutch were 
above 100 years ago possessed of the art ot printing with solid or fixed 
t^pes, winch in every respect was superior to tiiatofDidoPs Stereotype." 
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It is not my intention to balance the advantages and disadvan- 
tages in the Stereotyping art : ‘ suiBce it to say, with respect to 
some of its advantages, it ^preserves from those mischievous 
harassing things, called errors of the press ; for if these solid, 
immoveable types are correctly cast, no errors of the press can 
possibly arise : sohie advantages too it possesses in point of 
elegance ; and, indeed, correctness itself is beauty. 

But tlie Stereotype Printing-press is principally to be consi- 
dered in reference to its utility, in the printing of such works for 
which there is a great immediate demand, and for which the de- 
mand, without alterations^ of the text, will be renewed, as in 
Prayer-books, Bibles, and Testaments, Hymn-books, School- 
books, and such like; and the University lias accordingly em- 
ployed it principally in the printing of Bibles. 

This improvement, then, of the most important of all arts, is to 
be considered merely in reference to the facilities itgives for mul- 
tiplying copies, and is/ indeed, so nearly allied to the first essays 
of the art, in its more rude state, on immoveable blocks, that it is 
really surprising it was not brought into efi'ect before : but readers 
will not fail to observe, that it relates to the single point just men- 
tioned; for, notwitiistaiiding what has been hinted respecting any 
accidental elegance arising from the use of these soliil types, the art 
of modern fine printing is of quite another family, and its jire- 
tensious, whatever they may be, must be considered as totally 
distinct from those of Stereotyping. 

The next observation concerns the new Greek type, lately 
introduced. 

In this new Greek type several peculiarities will imme- 
diately strike the eye ; the first is, that of its being quite reliev- 
ed from those abbreviations which, though common in ancient 
Greek books, and indeed in many of the more modern, may be 
considered as throwing some impediments in the way of those 
learning to read the language. In the rejection of abbreviations, 
this type exceeds the Aldine, and seems to have been after the 
taste of Bodoni, the celebrated Greek printer of Parma : it pos- 
sesses, too, somethingofBodot/rs copper-plate appearance. There 
is not a single abbreviation in this ; even the diphthongs being all 
separate single letters. There will also be found something of 
selection in the use of letters ; for, as in some cases, the Greek 
alphabet supplies ^more (ban one form for the same element, as 
y T*!, thbre is some room left for choice, and one 


’ See on this subject Mr. 8tower*s Printers* Grammsir. 

^ The Stereotype, however, will admit of slight corrections. 
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letter may be more agreeable to tbe eye than another. The form 
here used is certainly of the least grotesque shape, and the K — 
for this is one of its peculiarities-^is of a more pleasing shape 
than the former x. 

This type retains the accustomed breathings and accents, 
though the circumflex is more expressive of what the character is 
intended to express, and the iota subscript is more appropriate 
than the simple dot, as heretofore in use. • 

"I'liis type IS very sparing of capitals, and, like that of Aldus's, 
does not even admit them at the beginning of verses, as was the 
accustomed way in modern printed books. It imitates, in some 
respects, some Mss. of a more modern date. These types were 
introduced by the late famous Greek Professor, Person, though 
it was not used till some time after his death. 

As these types were cast according to the judgment of Mr. 
Porson, so were llie first specimens of it given in two Greek 
plays of his favoriti? authors, iiilschylus and Euripides, containing 
iiiuDy enieiulations, extracted from his Ms. notes now preserved 
in the Library of IViiiity College: and the type is so readable, 
so soft to the eye, and so elegant, that it may be expected to be 
inoie generally adopted by printers. A fount of the Great Por- 
son Greek (so called now) has been lately cast (I have heard) 
for the Clarendon Press at Oxford. 


QUISQUILIJE; 

Or, jMLSCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS on 
Clas^iciUy Philological^ and Literary Subjects. 

1.— Bentley’s Emendation of Virgil (Georg, iii. 480.) 
6 ubi Teinpe, 

Sperchiusqiie, et virginibus bacebata Lacsenis 
Taygela 

for the common 6 ubi campi, receives additional confirmation 
from a passage in Claudiaii (de Bel. Get. 181.) 

— — gemit iirita Tempe 
Thessalus * • 


Sperchiusqiie, ei virghtibus dilectm Enipeus, 
which is a palpable imitation of that in Virgil. 
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5. — Soph. Philoctel. 1289. (ed. Br.) 

. aTTcifior* ayvod Zijvo^ S^iffTOU 

This line is well parodied the magnificent oath of William 
the Conqueror^ who was wont to swear by the Spkndor of 
God. 

3. — Bailey, in his Philological Dictionary, gives as the ety- 
mology of Caniuloduiiuni, i. e. Maldon, (mentioned by Tacitus, 
Ann. xii. 5(2.) Camulus, i. e. Mars^ and Duna^ Sax. a Mounts 
q. d. Mars’s Hill — Areopagus. Camden is silent as to this con- 
jecture, which appears to be q very probable one. Can any of 
your correspondents throw any li^t on the name Camulus^ as 
applied to Mars? 

4. — Compare Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 33. ad fin.), neque enim 
capere, aut ventimdare, aliudve quod belli comniercium, sed 
casdes, patibula, cruces^ ficc. with iEsch. vii. ad Tbeb. 641. ed. 
Blomf. 

oy ♦ 

Compare also Oldham (Sat. i. against the Jesuits), 

He scorn’d like petty murderers to deal 
JJy parcels and piece-meal ; he scorn’d retail 
r the trace of Death. 

and Molicre, in his most amusing Pourceaugnac, ( Act t. Sc. 
viii.) Au reste, il nVst pas de ces medecins qui marchandent 
les maladies ; e’est un homnie exp^ditif, qui aime d depecher 
ses malades. — For a full illustration of the word xocTrfi^rvcu, see 
Sentley’s tenth Sermon, on Fopery^ pp. 338 — 340. 

b , — It is worthy of remark that the scholiast on Pindar ( 01 . 
y . 63.)j speaking of Taygeta, the daughter of Atlas, says, 

— vcTTspov ds Ott’ auTT^i (scil. 
sir«v?x4ev elg avflgcwov 

In like manner Herodotus (Clio, i.) calls Phya, the woman 
whom Pisistratus procured to personate Minerve, r^v afSpamoy, 
q. d. the he-woman. This story^ as related by Herodotus, also 
proves that hugeness of stature was a stVie qua non in the ideas 
which the Greeks entertained of female beauty; for this same 
fvrif qv fieye&og itvo Tfu-J^paiv awo^eln-Qvra Tpii§ BaxTv\ovf, 

xal aAXcuf eusiS^$, 

6. — J. Philips, in his Poem on Cider (sub init.) writes orchat, 
instead of the common, but I think erroneous, orchard. Ho- 
mer, in his description of the gardem of Alcioous (Od. H\ 1 12« 
aqq.), says, piysts op^otros iyy} Bupouov which word is, no doubt, 
the original of our English orchat, i, e. a apace inclosed for the 
planting of fruit-trees. 
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Fenc’d with a green enclosure all around. 

(Pope's translation.) 

7. — The word allow was originlll^ used in the sense of prais- 
ing or approving (French, alloaer, from the Latin, laudare.) 
Rom. vii. 15. “For that which I allow not^" i. e. I disapprove. 
It would add much to the precision of our language, if this 
sense of the word w'crc still in general use. 

8. — The common reading in ^sch. P. V. vs. 2. ^strov e]s epyj- 
filxy, (which is found, if L mistake not, in all the editions, except 
that of Roboitellus, who gives ajSarov t , and that of Blomfield, 
who reads dl/Sgorov) was in the copies of ail the scholiasts, and is 

confirmed by Pindar, 01. iii. 80. ejn iro^ol; Sharov' for what 
reason this word was obelized by Poi son, let his disciples ex- 
plain — xcivoj uv\v' Jt is remarkable that Blomfield did not de- 
fend his reading by a reference to Sojiliocles, who, speaking of 
the desert shore of l^emnos (Philoct. v. says, 
p^o^oTc ao-TeuTTOf, ou5* olxoypsi/^j* 

The expression in v. 48?. of the same drama is similar; 

epYifxov ovTOD uvSpctiTraov cri'Sou* 

See also the Antigone, v. 774. (cd. Br.) 

ay MV BpYiixog IvS* av r, ^poTwv arl^o;’ 
and £urip. Plnen. 178J. 

(TYjKO; 

aSuTog Matva^xv, 

9. — To nfojie is simply to iTCoiiciie, to set at one again, 
Shakspeare and oiir old writeis make frequent use of the word 
in this sense. The Frenchman in Cyiiibeline (Act i. Sc. v.) 
says, 1 was glad I did atone my countryman and you.*' 
Cooper, in his Thesaurus, of whicii the second edition, very 
superior to the first, was published in 1584, interprets the word 
reconcilio, to restore to favor, to set at one. Atonenieut tliep 
means a reconeiliation, not ransom or expiation, which are only 
the methods devised by Almighty Wisdom to effect that gracious 
and glorious end, not the end itself, which >vas to set Man at 
one again with his offended Creator, 

A few additions to Fiiglish Etymology, cliielly from classical 
sources, which 1 have noted in my cotnnion-place book, may per- 
haps come within^the scope of your Journal: they are as follow : 

ah sToc, annus, one of the same year, a contempo- 
rary, Lennep deduces it from In, adltntk, prllerea.- — Amarus, 
quod a rnari ductiim est, scil. sal, — Saevrdos, cui sacra doti sunt, 
one whose emolument is derived from the performance of sacred 
rites. — Concert, properly concent, from con and cantus, a singing 
together, — A rut, eguTToj, fodio. — Ernbrj/o, to hhv ^gvov' id quod 
VOL. XXXIl. ( /..//. XO. LXJII. B^ 
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wet jntu*.— Mndow, quasi wind-dooy, an entrance to wind. 
Hudibras, P. ii. C. ii. 214. 

And that they cbme in at a windore. 
SAflrf^,qua;refrom Hades, the abode of shadows?~Whole, 0 X 05 , 11 , 
ov. — Dock, fiat, efccij)w, — Chop, x6irTu),tocuti hence the phrase* 

to chop logic, xovT£iv Xoyoug, sermones cadere. — Amenable, per- 
haps from the Hebrew veritas. — Hyphen, 0^* sv, because the 

words between which it is placed are to be taken tinder one. 

Crash, xpx^M, clango , — Palliate, ivom pallium, a cloke. — Skiff, 
trxxf^S, scapha, idem. — Tefj.vM‘ hence the Latin temno, and the 
English cant word to cut, i. e. to neglect or despise,— J tone, to'- 
voj, from Tsivo)’ thi^t the origin of musical tones is derived from 
the tension of the strings, may be galheied from Euripides, 
(Alcest. 44f).) who applies the epithet sittutovo^ to the lyre; uv 
T 1 TOO ij sTTTaxoptoc (Sc(ioI, ad \oc,).—Fitnci/, oiiginally pliansie, 
syncopated from phantasie or phantasj/, ^avxc^ia.— Cliali/heate, 
from the Chah/hes, a people of Asia Minor, who possebsed e.\- 
tensive iron mines, LuripkI. Alccsl. 1001. 

xa\ tIv €v XuXojBoig Ixfxx- 
ci /S/^ dlZupov' — 

Generous, y/waio;, genet ofus. — tsIpw, vexo.— CVflfs.s xXod^ao, 
to break, — Monasieri/, jxovalog the gnat d vl‘ sulilariness 

or celibaci/. Lemon, in his KUmological Dictionary, proposes 
a very strange derivation of this word; he says, “monastery 
seems to be compounded of man and asteri/, or astic, i. c. ab 
hirxsat, excrceo, tnedtior, signifying the mwision,Jhne, or minster, 
where the monks arc aercised in the strictest rules 0 / discipline, 
and the most rigid precepts of severity This reminds one ot 
the Frenclr epigram ; Jlfeus xienl d^npius, sans doute, ^c , — 
fiestas I/, ha-Tst<nc, idem. — A sot, ktcuto;, idem. — To lick, 
idem. So the Englisti iamb may not improhably he deduced 
from tlic Laliii lanibo, — Deal, anciently and still vulgarly pro- 
nounced as if written dale, Ixko^, a brand, iEschylus (Lhooeph. 
604.) says of Althea, the mother of JMcleagcr, 

XXyyTOi TTaiSoj Soi^oivov 
laXov r^Xix 

Cardinal, cardo, a hinge, — liahy, pap^aivu), to lisp or stammer; 
llal. bambino, pr. hambin. This etymon is beautifully illus- 
trated by MillUtiUs PVIft (Octav. ii!) “lelicta domo, conjiige, 
liberis, et, quod est in liberis amabilius, adhuc niinis innocenti- 
biis, et adhuc dimidiata verba teutantibiis, loqiielam, ipso offen- 
santis lingUcX* fragminc, diiiciorem.” — Portcnllis, porta clausa, 
porte^elose. By a similar analogy draw bridge answers to the 
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poiUe levtttojo of the Italians, and pont Ieoh of the French. — 

Roach, rozzi occbj, red ej/es. 

1 ] . — On turning over some Ms. papers^ 1 met with the fol- 
lowing epigram, which appears to me to possess much of the 
raciness of antiquity : 

Ad Jamm. 

Jane bifrons, gemini qui tempora conspicis anni, 

Przeteriti clavem et qui veiiientis habes, 

Nostrum perpetuo tuteris nutnine sseclum, 

Vitaqiie fclici stamine carpal iter, 
lit sit. Mors avida cum falce reciderit annos, 

Maturae segetis pondere onusta manus ! 

Taiisor Parsonage, May 182 . 3 . 


NOTICE OF 

A GRA AIM A R of the PERSIA N LA NG UAGE, 
hif Siu W. Jones ; tho iMh edition, with considerable 
additions ami mprovements, by the Rev. S. Lee, 
Professor of Arabic at Cambridge. — Grammaire de 
la Languc Persanc, par Sir VV. Jones ; 8' edition, 
considh'uhlement augmentec ct amelioree, par le Rev. 
S. Lee, igi'c. Lond res, 1823. x\\\\ et pages. 4ft). 


[From the * Journal dcs Savans.'j 

La Grammaire Persane de William Jones avoit d6ja reju 
quelqucs augmentations ct ameliorations dans la sixi^me Edi- 
tion, donii^e par M. Charles Wilkins, et on les retrouve dans la 
septi^me, publiee en ISOii); mais celle que qous annon^ons au- 
joiird’bui, et que nous devoiis aux soius^de M. Samuel Lee, se 
distingue de toutes les precedentes par des additions de diverse 
nature, qui ajoutent beaucoup au iiierile de cet ouvrage ct eii 
augmciiteiit coiisiderablement rutilil6. C cst ce qui nous cn- 
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gage i la faire connoitre avec queique detail aux lecteurs da 
Journal des Savans. 

Uu avertissenieot^ place in&mediutenient npr^s la preface de 
Tauteur, signale les additions dont on est redevable au noiivel 
6diteiir. La priiiciffrile est un abregf* dc la Gramrnaire Arabe, 
r^duite d ce qu’il est indispensable d'cn savoir pour analyser et 
expliquer les textes ccrits en cette laiigue, qui se reiicontrciit 
dans les livres i^ersans. Cet abregc, quoiqu’il iie puissc pas 
dispenser les personnes qui veuleiit approfondir le sysleme 
grammatical des Arabes, d^ctudier les grammaires oil ce systtymc 
est presentc d’uiie maniere plus complete, a, suivant M. Lee, 
Tavantage de donner des notions plus exactes que celles qu’on 
pouvoit piiiser dans la granimairc dc Riciiardsoii, qui n'est 
gu^re qu’unc traduction de colie d’Lrpenius, et qui d'ailleiir«: a 
Je tr^s-grand inconvenient d'etre inipriniee sans les voyelles. 
Sans coiitester la \cnt(j de cela, nous persis^^ns A penser que 
toiite personne qui veut pouvoir lire un livre Persan, iie snuroit 
se dispenser d'appiendre TArabc, et que relude dc cellc lunguc 
doit precede!* celle dii Persan. 

Dans les precedentes editions de la Gramtriairc Pcrsarie de 
Jones^ les voyelles avoient ete omiscs, cc qui sans dowte eloit 
beaucoup plus commode pour I'lmprimeur, et meme pour I'edi- 
tcur, mais mettoit les etudians dans la neccssite d'uvoir un inai- 
tre qui supplcat a ce defaut, ou les exposoit a se former une 
prononciation uibitraire et vicieuse* Dans cellc-ci les mots 
Persans, les paradignies, les exemples, et los textes, tout cn uu 
mot est iniprimc avec les voyelles; et ce(te seule urnelioratlon 
suffiroit pour donner A cette tiouvellc edition un avniitage iui- 
menie sur toutes les autres. 

Le systeme des veibes Persans irreguliers, fort iuiparfait dans 
Tcuvrage de Jones, a cte remplace par uue mcilleuie classitica- 
tion, et M. Lee a pris a cet egard pour piiucipal guide la sa- 
vante gramrnaire de M. Lumsden. 

\V. Jones avoit joint a la fin dc la syntaxc une fable Persane, 
tir6e de VArivaii Sohei/i, aver une truduebon Anglaise. Ce 
morceau a rinconvenient d’etre ecrit d'un style fort elegant, et 
de D’etre pas par consequent A la portec des comiuen^'ans, do 
ceux Bur-tout qui iront pas le secours dc rinstruction orale ; et 
e’est uu reproche qu'ou p^ut etendre $ presque tous les passages 
que Jones a donnes pour exemples dans sa gramrnaire. M. 
Lee, en ajoutant A cette fable une analyse grammaticale, a re- 
autant que possible A cet iiiconvcinent. 

Le nouvel Witeur, voulaut eviter de rendre le volume beau-* 
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coup plus considerable et d en clever le prix, a cru devoir re- 
trancher, 1. le traite de la versification Persane*, beaucoup trop 
iiicomplct pour qu'oii put y prendre une idee juste de la proso- 
dic ct de la metriqiie dcs Persans; 2. un catalogue des meil- 
leurs livrcs Persans, travail qui pouvoit avofi* quelque importance 
lors de la premiere publication de cette grammaire, mais qui 
poiirtant y est tlej)lace, et qui u’est plus anjourd’luii d aucuiie 
utilile; 3. quatre pages de Icxtes Persans, exlraits des memoires 
de Djeliaiigbir. Ces suppressions sont bien motivees, et n’ex« 
citeront aiicun regret dc la part dcs appreciateurs equitables du 
travail do M. Lee. 

Avant d cnlrer dans Texamen dc ce travail, nous devons pre- 
venir que, lorsque nous citerons uiic edition anterieure ^ celle 
de M. Lee, c;c sera toiijours de la septieme Edition que nous 
entendioiis parlor. 

Lne premiei ‘0 ^observation que nous sivons deja falte a Tocca- 
sion d'urie autre gram in a ire,' cV.st qu’uiic fuute assez grave contre 
la syiitaxe Pei sane, qui se trouve dans le litre incme de Touvrage, 
et qui a etc repelcc dans toutes les editions preefedentes, repa- 
roit encore dans celle-ci. 11 cst singulier que ni VV. Jones, ni 
les editeurs qui lui out siiccede, ne se soient aper9us qu'il falloit 

* o ^ 

ecrire et non (Sysu avec un (S. 

Le premier cliapilre, qui traite cle tout ce qui est relatif a la 
lecture cl a rorthograplie, a recii de nombrciises augmentations; 
dies etoient d’uiic neoessile absolue pour I’etudiant qui, avant 
dc passer it retude du J^ersaii, ifa point acquis quelque con- 
noissance dc la laiiguc Arabe. Une ode de Hafiz, doniiee pour 
inodde dc lecture, ct donl le texte, dans cette edition, conime 
dans les prccedentcs, cst ccrit d’abord cii caracteres Persans, 
puis CII letlres Latines, doit donner lieu ;\ line observatio*n. 
L edileur a adoplc les signes employes dans la seconde edition 
du Dictiomvaire de Ricliardson, pour representer cn caracteres 
Latins les sous ct les articulations de la langue Persane. Celle 
mt'lliodc a\oit doja etc iutioduite dans la sixieme edition*; mais 
il cst a regretter qu’on ait alterc la prononciation de quelques 

mots, comme qui est ecrit dahnr; que, dans d*autres, on 

ait omis une voyelle adclitionnellc ou cuphbnique, iiecessaire 
pour completer la mesure du vers, comme dans le meme mot 
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qu’il falloit’ prononcer dahri; qui devoit felre pro- 

o , 

nonc4 burdandi; qu^il falloit prononcer dashli, &c.; 

enfin qu’on ait.ecrit dans le Persan des voyelles qu"il faut 61ider 
dans la pronouciation pour conserver la mcsiire, comme dans 

C- ^ J JO- 

qu'il falloit ecrire comme 

Ton a 6crii eii lettres Latines nnk'shud o nak'shayad. La se- 
conde edition, que j’ai sous les yeux, etoit plus conforme ^ la 
prosodie, quant a la transcriptfon en caractercs Latins. 

II est singulier que ni VV. Jones, ni M. Lee, iraient eii Tideo 
de donner la traduction de cctte ode de Hafiz. C’est, au reste, 
la seconde de celles qu"a publiees en Persan ct en Latin M. de 
Rewizky. 

£n g^n^ral, je dois diie que 1 editeiir a cu,]tiop peu dY'gard 
au metre, en mettant les voyelies sur les tcxtes tires des poote^, 
et que par>li il a quelquefois altere la mesure, en sorte qu’il 
devient difficile de scander les vers. Je n’en donnerai qu'un 
seui exeraple, que j’cmprunte de la page 23. Ce soul des vers 
de Hafiz, que je vais tianscrire avec leur veritabl*.^ orthographe: 

litJ u ^ ^ ^ . 

^jLcj iS hSj j\.^ 

C ^ ytjy 3 ij ^ ^ ^ ' K^3 ^ 

, laiU- 

ca c* - o 

^ j- 

La mesure de ces vers, qui appartiennciit an ni^tre nomine 
^jULoi doit s’exprimer ainsi en tcrmcs techniques : 

^3 (J3 ^ - 3 3 0^ 

En comparant le tex\e tel que je le picsente avec celui de la 
Grammaire de Jones, on verra cn quoi consisle le genre de 
fautes dont je parle, fautes auxqudles je reviendrai plus has. 
Je passe au chapitro des noms. 
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\V. Jones, craignant apparemment dc quitter la route battue 
par la plupart des granimairicns, a iiitroduit desf cas et une sorte 
de dedinaisons duns la laiigue Persaiie. 11 nous seinble que 
soil editeur auroit niieux fait d abandoiiner cette mauvaise rou- 
tine ; et s’il ne Ta pas fait, c’est assuremcnt par respect pour le 
travail de Jones. An surplus, il i/en r^siilte aiicun inconve- 
nient reel pour les ctudians. 

Une legere inexactitude, qui est echapp6e k M.»Lee, est de 
dire que les norns propres en Arabe n’ont jamais d article. M . 
Lee n’ignore point que le coiitraire a lieu par rapport d une 

esp^ce dc noms propres, coinme 

&c. (Voy. ma Gramm, Arahc^ tom. 1, ii. 772, p. 328). Mais 
une omission ties-grave, dont le tort tom be sur W. Jones, c’est 
d'avoir neglige d*avertir que le qu*il a assez mal d 

propos nonime a/ticlej et qui sert, comcne notre mot un, une, d 
reiidre indetermine le nom appellatlf, s’attache au pluriel comme 
au singuiier, et repoiid alors a notre mot (Jes. En effet, de 

memc que l*on dit ^ la rose, et nue f'ose, on dlt aussi 

A A A 

A’5 loa/js, et ^ des hnips, Je crois d propos d'en 
donner quelqiies e.xemples qui niettroiit la chose hors de doute. 
Jol Lo j\ ^ Des savans ou qnelques 

savans qui nom out pitcidc (Awe. Soh,) 

On 

nc peiii cn aunuic manure foire <Ju hum a ihs ir/tns eVuu came- 
the has, qui .sc puiisait d rcicr Ics homuirs (djic/.). ]j ^^i} 

CvAwl 11 y a d cela causes ctl(\^tcs (thid.). M. 

Lumsdeii a, co iiu; sc'nihle, omis aiissi ccltc import'ante obser- 
vation; cIIl* liiit vtdr po'jitiuoi les gianiniaiiiens Persans nicttent 
une diffcience cntie le Ic c? d'auiic et cfl; 

ou (S (Tindvlcrtninatiofty quoiqiic, quaiid lu cf s’adaelio a uri 
nom au sin«jiilier, il ^oit picsque iiulifrcrcnt dt; i’enxisager sons 
Pun oil sous raiilre de cfs deux poiirls^de vue, Aussi i’aulcur 

des prolegomiiics de la tiadiiction Turque du 

apr^s avoir parlc du ts u^iudetermiuatiort, ajoiite-t-il, eXJlj yj 

cfL. On pent 
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consulter d cet ^gard la Gramniaire de Lumsdcn^ tom. II, 
p. 132 . 

A la suite de ce qui concerne les noms Persans, on troiive le 
traite ubrege de la conjugaison des verbes Arabcs, ct de la for* 
ination des noms dc4a meme laiigiie. ainsi que de leur declinai- 
soii. Oil pourroit etre surpris que M. Lee ait place ici le sys- 
tenie de conjugaison des verbes Aiahes, et de la formation de« 
noms de la meme langue ; mais il Justiiie le parti qu'il a pris eii 
disant: “ J'ai iiitroduit dans cet ouvrage Ic verbe Arabe, pour 
quo Ics etudians compiisseiit plus clairement comment les noms 
en sont derives, et aussi pour les inetlre cn etat de construire 
les sentences Arabes qui so rencontrent dans presque toutes les 
compositions Persanes/’ Fai effet, les verbes Arabes n'enlrent 
guere dans le Persan que sous la forme drs noms auxquels ils 
donnent naissance, comme mms //V/t7/o//, noms (Fagenl on de 
patient, twins tic temps tm de lieu, &.C.; et Con pourroit ii la 
rigueur apprendre tres-bieii a parler Persan sans connoilre la 
conjugaison des verbes Arabes ; mais on seroit ai rele toutes les 
fois qu’une composition Persane oftriroit en Arabe nn texte de 
TAlcoran, on nne tradition, ou un proverbe, on nne citation de 
quelquc poete ; ct cc cas est si fiequent, (pi'il y a peu de livres 
Persaus bien eciits dont on put eiiicndic une page, si Ton n e- 
toit pas en etat <I'anaI>s<T une phrase Aiabe, et de reinonter a la 
raciiic des mots pour les cherchei dan» un du tionuaire. 

Aux noms succedent les pronoins, taut JVrsaiis qu'Arabcs, 
et diverscs sortes de mots qn’oii a coutumc de elasser, quoique 
assez mal A propos, avec les proiioms, comme les articles de- 
inoiYStratifs, les noms et les adjectifs, eunjonctifs, &,c.; ct de 1^ 
i auteur passe au systeme des verbes Persaiis. 

La priifcipale difference que piescntc la nouvelle edition 
dans le chapitre des veibcs, a pour objet Ics veibes irrogiiliers, 
qui sont en grand noinbie daii'* la laiigue l^trsane, et forment 
presque la scule difiiculte reelle de la gramniaire de cetto langue. 
Pour conjuguer un veibc regulier, il suffit de connoitre son 
infinitif; pour conjuguer un verbe iiiegulier, ii faut, outre 
i'lnliiiitif, connoitre encore I'imperatif. Lu formation irregu* 
li^rc de rimperatif pent etre rainenee a qiiehjues regies faciles 
a saisiiv ct chacune de ccs regies est sujette a un petit iiombre 
d’exceptions qu’il faut graver dans sa memoire. Le meritc de 
la nouvelle edition est d avoir presente toutes ces irregularit^s 
sous une forme plus systematique, ct par consequent plus com- 
mode pour rintclligence et pour la memoire, ct d’avoir fait 
disparoitre plusieurs inexactitudes qui s etoient gliss6es dans la 
classification de W Jones. 
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On pent encore reprocher ici k la Gramtnaire de Jones 
quelques omissions en ce qui concerne la conjugaison des 
verbes. Par cxeniplo, il a omis de parler de la forme optative, 
qui n'est usitfee qu’a la troisi^me personne du singulier, comme 

jUT guilfasse, J*ai trouve dans le Schah-natneh uiie seconde 
personne de cettc forme optative ^ 

^]j homme de bon conseily pumes-Ui tire eternel! f est k tort 
qiie Jones donne fc-'V pour synonyme de Autre omission; 

Jones observe que I’lmparfait de rindicalif se forme du preterit 
en y ajoutant la particule prefixe ^ comme il a soupirCf 
julLi il soupiroit, 11 ajoute qu’aux troisi^mes personnel 
du singulier et du pluriel> au lieu de la particule predxe ^ 

on pent mettre la fin du mot; conibie il souptroif, 

Us soupiroient, 11 falloit ajoutcr que ceci peut aussi 
avoir lieu i la premiere personne du singulier. 

Comme M. Wilken a fait la mcme omission, il est bon d’en 
domier un ou deux excmples. Le premier sera pris du Gulis- 
tan de Saadi : * 

Chaque pion gu"il apatf^oil, je nief/hrfois de Varretery et chaque 
tehee quit faisoit sur moiy je le couvrois avec ma reine la 
leltre avec le gcnaal). Le deuxienic sera tire de Mirkhond : 

iijlxl AxCmIiXT iXJiXiioI 

Quandje sortois de chez rimam. Us xenoient se rennir chez^ wof, 
et nous repetiuns ensemble la le^on pnredente. 

Le syslemc des temps des verbes Persans, les regies qui en 
determinent remploi, et les variations qui surviennent dans leurs 
significations, seroient le spjet de beaucoup d’observations im- 
portantes c^ui pourroieiU etre placees dant le traite du verbe, on 
renvoy^es a la syntaxe, mais qui manquent essentiellement ^ la 
Grammaire de Jones. Nous regrettons que M. Lee n’ait 
point suppled au silence de rauteur : e'est sur-tout lorsqu on 
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essaie de composer en Pcrsan, que Ton eprouve le besoiii 

d'avoir d cet egard lui guide plus sfir que la simple routine. 

l^e clmpitre de la derivation et de la composition dcs mots, 
et celui de la formation des iioms, out aussi regu quelques 
ameliorations, primfipalement cn ce qui conceriie les diminutifs 
et la formation des noms abstraits. Dans le chapitrc des noms 
de tiombre, M. Lee a ajoute aux numeratifs Persons ceiix de la 
langiie Arabe, dunt les c^crivaiiis Persans font tin frequent usage. 
Ce qui concerne les particules indeclinables n’a cte Iraite par 
Jones que d'une nianiere tres-imparfaite, et ii'a eprouve aucunc 
amelioration de la part de M . Lee ; il a seulemcnl, par une 
consilience du systeme qu'il avoit adopte, ajoiit6 au travail 
priroitif de Jones un leger apciqu des particule.'s Arabes. 

La syntaxc est dcvcnue beaiicoiip plus loniruo dans la nouvelle 
Edition, par la ineme raison, M. Lee ayant dn fondre en un seul 
tout ce que Jones avoil dit de la syntaxe de )a langiie Persane, 
et ce qu’il } a de plus csscntiel dans cclle de la langue Arabe. 
Ce melange me paroit pen commode pour les etudians, ct 
j’aurois prefere que les deux syntaxes fnssent presentees separe- 
nicnl I’une de raiilre. Mais ce qui auruil ete reellement d 
solihuiter, e’e^^t que M. Lee cut subbtilue u l ebauclie tres*- 
iinparfaile de Jones, un traile syslemalique dcs leirles de con- 
cordance el de dependance, et de la construction dans la langue 
Persane, qui meritat veirtabJeinent le nom de sMitaxe. La 
Grammaire de iM. Wilkeii, Instilutiories ad fundament a hnguer 
Pcrsica^j esl certainenient a cet egard bien au dessus de celle de 
Jones, qiioiqu’clle lais?’e encore beaucoup iw<le*'irer. I'oiitefois 
il est jubte d'<.»bser\ei <pic M. Lee n a point entrmlu domirr une 
nouvtllt; Grammuire i^cisinc, ci que, coiniiu' (‘dileur, il a fait 
plufl fju’^on nVloit cii dioit <ro\ij;<T de lui. IVut-etrc cst-il 
nerinis d’espeter qfie cetle lacene liiins i’ciiseignensent du 
Ptisan, sera rtmplie avaul pru par 31. t )]sliauseii, (jui, apres 
deux aus d'etude assKliic n Paii-s, pendant Itsqucls il sVst 
distingue pai la droiuirc de son jngtrneut autrint (pir, pai la 
rapidsie de ses jjrogrt s, a reeu du gouvcrneincnt Daiiojs la re- 
coinpeiisc due a ses iidcns, et occune tu ce inoiiient la cliairc 
des larigues orientales en ruuiver‘'ilc de Kiel. II nr: lenonctra 
pas sans doule au projrt qu’j! avoit foinit, a n.otre giande satis- 
faction, de dounrt au public une grqinuiaiie Persane, |»lus ine- 
ihodique et plus cori/pletc que cellc" qui out paru jusqu'ici, 
mais dragee du melange inutile do la grammane Arabe, qui 
doit ctre fubjet d'uiie 6tiide speciale et lout-a-fait distiiicte de 
celle du Persan. 
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\V. Jones avoit terming: sa Gramniaire Persane, comme je 
I’ai dit, par une fable fort ^legamnient 6crit'e, et tir6e de 
VArtvari SoheUi; mais il n’avoit poiut indicjiie I’ouvrage diiquel 
ii Tavoit empruntee. Aussi M. Wilken, qui Ta inser6e dans la 
Chrestomatliie Persane qui fait suite a sa <Srammaire, Ta-t-il 
iiitilulee Fabula ifrnoti aucioris. Elle se Irouve dans 1 edition 
de VJnvnri SoheiH, donnec d Calcutta eii 1805, fol. 52. 11 

s’est glishe, dans le texte imprinie par Jones, quel^ues fautes 
graves, qui se sont reproduites dans toutes les editions, meme 
dans celle dont' nous rendons conipte nujourd*hui, et que M. 
Wilkcn a copiees iidcdeinent dans sa Chrestomatliie. Quelques- 
iines de ces fautc«!, <.tpendant, se (ruuvent dans des vers, et Ton 
pouvoit faciiemcnt les reconnoitre, parce qu'elles eu altercnt la 
niesiire. Jc vais corrigcr les principale«. 

Tout au commencement de cette fable, qui a pour sujet le 
Jardiiiev et le Itofisig}io/y se Irouve une ^letite pi^ce de quatre 
vervS, dont la mesiire est e'est-d- 

dirc, Irois iarnljospondt'es, Le second vers se lit ainsi dans la 
Crarnmaire de \\\ Jones ; 

v!> 

et M. T^ee, qui y a ajoutf’ les voyelles, au lieu de corriger la 
faute qui denuturoit le vers, a encore augmenle la difliculle de 

le scander, en 6crivant au lieu de Avaut meme de 

savoir d’oii etoit tiice cetle fable, j’avois reconiui, et par le sens, 

c. 

et par la mesure liu vers, qu'il falloit lire sa rosi', au lieu de 
Le ^(Ts alors se scande ainsi : 

(j/fult^ch a7/i7- ( bi zTihl ilii- j dt^huul. 

Je joins ici la manicic de scandcr le (jualiieme m ts, parce que 
les vo)elles niiscs par M. Lee iie sont pas tuut-d-fait exactes. 
Void Cc* qiiatritinie \ers : 

qiril faut scander ainsi : 

N(\shn7 ul- I ri^sni/csch id-t'dinlz^ 

Et d cette occasion il taut obseiver que, quoi<(ue la secondc 
S3?]labe de rdhdt soil longue de sa nature, elle devient 

breve par position, parce fpi’on cn sepaic le O f pour runir an 
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mot suivant^^i^l amix, en sorte qu’on prononce raha-tamlx, au 
lieu de rcihat amlz. Cette observation aura bientot unc appli- 
cation iniportante. 

11 y a encore, si^r la fin de la fable, quatre vers dont la tne- 

o ^ if j 

sure cst c’est-il-dirc, deux choriambes 

et UD amphimacre. En pronongant ces vers avec les voyelles 
qu^y a mises M. Lee, on n y Irouveroit pas la niesure; inais, de 
quelque maniere qu'on prononce le quatn^me, il est impossible 

de le scandcr. La faute en est k \V. Jones, qui a fecrit aT 

4^r quiconqite fait le mal, au lieu de ^ 

a fait mie mauvahe action: cn suivant cette legon, qui est cclle 
de r^ditiou de VAnvari Soheili, le qiiatrieme vers 

ie scandera ainsi : 

n^r bcdu I cdrdi zm* | fitsch nsciL 
11 est bon d’observer que, dans ce vers, coniine dans le prece- 
dent, il faut lire an lieu de 

Je ne pousserai pas plus loin la critique du texte Persan de 
cette fable, niais je iie puis me dispenser de fairc des tibscrva- 
tions sur deux enciroits de la traduction de VV. Jones, qui ont 
Induit en erreur M. Lee. 

Dans les premieres lignes de la fable, rauteiir, decrivaiit le 
jardin que cullivoit le jardinier qui est le sujet de cet apologue, 

s’exprinie ainsi dans son style figure ct byperboliqiie : 

Jeauo ce que W. Jones a traduit ainsi un 

peu libremeiit : The air of it gave mildness to the f^ales of the 
spring, and the scent of its herbs that refreshed the spirits, 
convened perfume to the very soul. Cette traduction est peu 
litterale, et justifie jusqu'a un certain point les observations cri- 
tiques inserees dans \l^uatic Journal d'Avnl 1823. Mais ce 

que je veux faire remarquer, e’est que \V. Jones a.pris 
pour le mot Persan qui signide ame, tandis que e'est ici le mot 
to 

At'abe qui veut dire les genies. M. Lee, dans son ana- 
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lyse, a suivi le sens erroni adopt6 par Jones. Ce passage sig< 
nitie done : L’air de ce jardin donnoit aux vents* du printemps 
]eur douce temperature, et le parfum de ces herbes odorantes 
qui ajoutent d la vie, embaumoit le cerveaii des genies,” 
iN’oublions pas d’observer qiie les Persans snppriment le tesch-^ 
did des mots Arabes, toutes les fois que cela leur convient. 

Plus loin, le rossignol mis en cage par le jardinier, pour le 
punir de ce qu'jl avoit cffcuille sa rose cb^rie, se plaignant de 
son tiiste sort, le jardinier compare la douleur de Toiseau, prive 
de la liberte, d cellc qu'il ressent liii-meme de la perte de la rose 
qui fuiboit ses dcllces, et 11 represeiitc au rossignol la justice de 

sa vengeance, Le texte porte ; ubjaj 

LwdL|j)* ^ ^ ^ aT Jjj 

ce que la traduction de Jones rend ainsi: It is right that ihif 
action should be rerjuited, and lhat Ihou being separated from 
thy friend and family j and secluded from all joys and diver- 
sions, shonldst mnurn in the corner of a prison: whilst /, afflict- 
ed xcilh the anguish of separation from my darling Jioioers, weep 
in the cottage of care. Malgi6 les liberies que s'est donnees le 

traducteur, on reconnoit qu’il a pris qui se trouve deux 
fois en parallelisme, d’abord 4^J, et ensuite 

pour le mot prononc6 dard, 

qui signilie douleur, peine, comme si Tauteur, contre toutes les 
regies du style Persaii, eiu repete le inetne mot dans les deux* 
portions de phrase qui sont paralloles. M. Lee n’en a pas jug6 
autrenicnt ; cep^ndaiU il est certain que, dans le premier mem- 
bre de la phrase, il faut prononcer durd [//e], et dans le second, 
dard [douleur']. ^ est une expression re^ue* qui 
signilie boire la lie; le sens est done : “ En recompense d’une 
telle action, il est convenable que loi, eloigne de ta maison et 
de ton pays, et priv6 de plaisir et d'amusement, tu g6misses dans 
le coin de ta prison ; tandis que moi, avalunt la* lie de i'absence, 
et goCitant la douleur de la separation de ma maitresse, je sou- 
pirc duns la cellule des chagrins.’’ 

Je ne feral plus qiruiic obser\ation que iiucessite I’crreur dans 
laquelle est lombc Taulcur d’uii ailicle insscre dans V Asiatic 
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Discrimen obscurum. 

Bellus hojdio, an tti be]]a niagis, Rutillo^ vocari 
Ex cultu malis^ dicere nemo potest. 

Non his subjecit mare patribus orta juventus^ 
Victoremque orbis vincere dedocuit. 

Galli si bellum iniiiitentur, bat Amazon 
Iiique liostes virgo, fortior hostis^ eat. 

IHi tu nubas, tales indutus amictus : 

Hand, nisi inutata veste, vir esse poles. 


Dam?iosus, indocilis, iners, inutilis, 
Quarc aRvo in hoc potissimuin vigeant, rogas ? 
Casum^ docemur^ omnia hacc da/uii reguiit. 
Causs;e vi<;entibus vigent efTeclibus. 


Dimidium magis toto, * 
Dimidium nummi discedens navita arnica'. 

Dat, partenique sibi dimidiam relinet : 

Jungas, vilis utnquc est nummus totus ; utriqiie, 
Disjungas, carum pignus atnoris erit. 

Prava duas juiixit tibi sors * Macbcathe, puellas ; 
Diversumque trahit foeiiiina bina virum : 
Felicem (canis) alterutra cfficit, utraque perdit 
Quodque duae nequeunt, una beare potest,” 


Beat us vulnere, 

Erigit en Marti sacras ubi Chelsea turres, 
Occurrit vario vulnere manca cohors ; 
Membraque inultorum vix diniidiata supersiint ; 

Claudicat hie pedibus captus, ct ille carens. 
Suscipit hos gremio fessos patria alma. Beatus 
Sic tandem est miles vulnere qiiisque suo. 


Quid novi9 

Ut nova quolidie facies^ nova forma, vciiustas 
Sit nova. Cotta, tibi, mobilis annus abit. 
Nunc caput.aedi^cas, et nunc diffundere ventis 
Das, quales cuperct Delius ipse, comas. 
Sedulus euge novos feliciter indue vultus ; 
Atquc olim forsaii. Cotta, vir esse potes. 



NOTICE OF 

TUK BIRDS 0 h' ARISrOP HANKS, Iramlated 
bif the IIkv. HiiNUY Fkancis Cary, A.M. with 
Nitle/t. London : Taylor and H&sspy. 


IIav.n ci been prevented by circumstances from taking an 
earlier notice liie prebcnl publication, it will be the less 
necessary IVir us to enter into a dt-tailed account of a woik 
uhicli lias by tiiiin time passed into tlie hands of all, wlietlier 
>choiurs oi geiieial rcadeis, to whom such an attempt was 
likely t ^ be interesting. 

Aliliongh Mr. Cary is, as we believe, only known as a trans- 
lait»r, tin* rejuitation he has attained in ^his capacity i^ such as 
vciy ft'W wiilers h:i\e ucqniicd by their oii^inal works. Of his 
iiaiisIalioM of Dante, as we have not the requisites for apprecia- 
ting its ineiits, v\e can only speak from llie lepoil of others ; hut 
the coiicuirmg testimonies of all adequate judges to the rare 
union of energy, imagination, and scrupulous fidelity, exhibited 
«'i that most difliciilt attempt, a« well as its agreement with the 
c oneefitions \V( had hocn led to form of the oiiginal, may well 
|n^lI(^ Us in echoing the gene-ial \oico of applause. Mr. Caty 
Hies at high game ; emhohleiied by the success of his Dante, he 
has ventmed on another attempt not less arduous, and promising 
scaieely less glory m i^s siiceesvful execution — a tiaiislation of 
a play of Aristopliancs. In this, however, we cannot but con- 
sider him as having failed ; noi, to speak the uuth, do we think 
that his (luiing enttrpiise was likely to teimiiiate otherwise, 
'riu' very conformalion of mind which qualilied him for his 
loimer nm!(‘i taking (not to mention the habits of com|)ositioii 
nrce'-saiily acqniied dnimg a labor of such length) was calcu- 
l.iled to imj)i<le his piogiess on the pieseiit uccusiun. 'I'he 
poweis winch enabled him to cope with tlie haul sieni manner 
of Dante, and to render his austere beauties wilhoul diimii&lioii 
and without addition, aie but ill qualitied to reflect the subtle 
and ever-elianging graces, the redundant weallii of language, the 
flexible power, of Aristophanes. We may add, that Mr. (Jaiy 
lias little either of the w itoi^lhe humor requisite for a translator 
of tile great comedian. He moves with a puce somewhat heavy 
and monotonous, while his original is dazzling us with the 
glancing rapidity and unexpected tuiiis of his movements. Yet 
the foolstt'ps of the heio aie occasi«)iiallv conspicuous, Tlu^ 
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choruses are b>' far the best executed part of his work ; tliey 
are full of poetic feeling, harmony, and beauty of language. 
Mo previous translator has done so much justice to the lyrical 
powers of Aristophanes, in the dialogue there is occasional 
energy, and a cocrijiderable power of idiomatic expression ; 
though de6cient in freedom, it is, we think, rather less so than 
Mitchell’s; and we are not so often annoyed by awkward at- 
tempts to force the manners and customs of dissimilar nations 
into a kind of unwilling unity. Mr. Cary’s style is an imitation 
of the old English comedy. In his versification, he has endea- 
vored to represent the slipshod familiarity of the Greek comic 
iambic, by borrowing an analogous peculiarity from Massingei *, 
which however fails to produce the desired effect, from the an 
of stifiTness w'hicb is apt to accompany an unaccustomed st\le 
of versification. We shall however desist from criticism, and 
conclude with two ex<racts ; observing only, that Mr. Car>’’> 
version appears to be generally accurate,* and that he acknow- 
leges having received considerable assistance in this 
from the learning and taste of his fiiend, Mr. C. Syinnions, 
whose translation of Agamemnon we leviewtd in a ioiim i 
number. 

Our first extract shall be front the introduction of PistlictaM us 
and Euelpides to the ro^al bird Epops, v. 9,5. 
rovu tI wot’ SCtJ dvjQlov* X. T. A, 

ScTM, ill. — E fops, Ecllpides, Pisiiir r ? lu 

Fpops. Unbar ibc forest, tliai I may cvme forili. 

Kiielptiles. Great Hercules ! Wiiy wlmt a inonsivi ’s bt ri- * 

VVluit pluiua^e ! what a triple tire of cresting ! 

Kptips, \\ ho are they, seek me ? 

Luefpidcs. The twelve God-. I Hunk, 

iire haiiiled for our ruin. 

Kpops. Mock ye at nir, 

Seeing im pliiin*ige* Strangers, I was once 
A mail. 

F.uelptdrf, At thre we laugh not. 

F.pops. At whom their 

* KufJpidt i,. The beak thou hast in tnitii is some wl, at Liughable. 

Fpops. This is a mi*<chier Sophocles hath done 
III his rare tragedies to me — to fereus. 


* We have not eJiariiivea it critically, and llierpfore shall only remaik 
Hiai. in hia note on v. 16 . of Tercus, U Air. Ca. v 

ftnds fault with Brunck’s inlerpreiaiiou, and is jn his tnrii ^rulcl^cd hV 
one of the reviewers of his own version, who was made hird—oni of a 
bird:’ the cn tie’s own rendering, however, appeais tons no belur 
Surely the true reading is lx zm ’OfvrSv. 
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Kuelpides. Tereus art thuii ? say, whetljer bird or peacock ? 

Epops. A bird — I am a bird. 

t'Melpides. But wliere Iby pennons? 

Ep<tps. 'I’hcy Vc moulted. 

Euelpuks. What ? tbrungh some disorder haply ? 

T'pojts. No . but in winter time all birds do use 
Tu slu*d their fcatlicrs ; and then wc put forlb new'. 

But, irll me, wliu are ye? 

Euelpidcs. We? Mortals. 

Whence? 

Kui/pides. Whence the fine {^allies come from, thence are we. 

I'.pops. Ay^ VViiat, law-clura!jers? 

Eue/pidcs. ^ayi clean contrary ; 

Anti-clncaners. 

Ep'^ps, they in that country 

Siicii seed then 

lluc/pidis. In •‘mall quantities. Ibisooll.*, 

r til' fields yt nnuht perchance pick up a little. 

Kpopn. V\ hat errand brought ye hitiier? 

Euifpidt s. To confer 

Witli thee, our wi>h was. 

Epnp% ( )ii what matter, pra\ ? 

Etu/jmk'i Since tlioii wert firtt a man, e’en as wc, once, 

And wtrl ui debt nnnci<ver, as we, once, 

And wonlcKi taiu shuk iliv creditors, as we» once , 

Ibil uJUr lor a bird’s Uin nature cliaiigcd^t, 

And llewst nVr l.incK and seas the circle round. 

And so kennst all things that or man or bird may ; 

Th( rc tuie a*' «uppliaufs arc we hither come to thee, 

It tliuu wonld-'t sliow us some warm, wcll-lletccd city. 

To creep iiiUi like a blanket and he snug 

Epnfis Set Kst tbou a gre.'iter city than the Craggy? 

Eiulptdis, A greater? no; hut one inure suited to us, 

Epops. Vcm ’le Iftuking tor an anstocracy, I trow. 

Eu( ifiidi's. i r ll.ing me then. 1 iiate his very name, 

'} liai w liou son ci:b ol Sri Ihus. 

Ejiops My sweet kJlow', 

'Icll me wliai '■ort of city ’iis you'd like. 

Eut'ipidts, 1 'll tell you , w'heie one’s greatest trouble should he 
Svinitihidg (»rtlns kind. By good iniies i’ ih’ »uorinng 
I shiaibi Uu k out and scc standing at my door 
>oine fiund. * I *in roiur/ says lir, ^ lo say that you 
And your family must dine wnti me to-day. 

Be caily. No e.\ciises, by the (Myiiipian. 

We have a wedding towjiJ. If ye lad me, 

Take heed I never sec you when I 'm poor.' 

Epopi>. By Jupiter, you 're mighiy fond of trouble. 

And yon, what vvoiild you have? 

Pisthetdrps. J '11 lell^yoii. 

Epnps. * We'll. 

ru\. Something of this kind. I should like a place 
W’here, il one met a neighbour, he should chide one 
AT’cr tills fashion, ‘ Sir, yon vu*-!) to affront me. 

I have a daughter, a g*'od loniely girl, 
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You met her t'other as she came home 
From her devotions in her best attire. 

Yet you ne’er stay'd to kiss or toy with her, 

Nor took no liberty with her do more 
Than she were a trull. It is not handsome of you, 

Considering on what teinis we have always been.’ 

Epops. You sorry Pascal ! what sad doings you ’d have ! 

However there is some such blessed city 
As you are talking of— by the Hed Sea. 

llie other shall be the scene between Pistlietserus and Meto, 
&c, together with the parabasis which follows. 

ScFM: V.— PlSTlICTAlRL’^*, CllORUS, Ml'TO. 

Meto. T am conic among yon. 

Pistheii^riis, Here ’s anotltei scoundrel • 

‘ What thou to d<i ? by what idea prompted } 

What thought impels? what htiakm leads thy way ?* 

Meto. My wihh is to mete forth the air unto you, 

And lay it out in due departments laiig’d. 

Fisthetarus. The Gods preserve us ! What i’ ih’ woild ait ihou^ 
Meto. 1 ? I am Meto, not unknown to Greece 
And toColumis. 

PUtheticruH, Tell me, what hast here? 

Meto. Rules for the air. For that lu figure wlio))^ 

Doth to an oven most resemblance bear. 

Therefore (observe me) I applying upward 
This bent rule to it ; pufting in the compass — 

You understand me 

Eisthetafus. I understand thee not 

Molo. Do measure it with a straight rule so upplied 
As that the circle may be made four square, 
r til’ midst the foAim, then the streets direct 
Leading to it i’ th’ midst, so that being circular. 

As from a star, the rays on every side 
May verge therefrom direct. 

Pisthetarus. A very Tlialcs ! 

Meto 

• Meto. W'ell, sir ! 

Pisthetifrus. Dost know I am ihy niend ? 

And if thou take my counsel, ihoirit out ol the way. 

Mtio. But whai ’.s to four ? 

Piii/ietarus. There is an alien act 

Pass'd here, like that in Sparia. Certain blows 
Arc rife i’ th’ city 

Meto. What, are jc in factions ^ 

Fisthet^rus. Not so, by Jove. 

Meto, How then ? 

Fisthelarus. , , Jt has keen earned, 

With not a voice dissentfhg, to drub heartily 
All impudent fellows, 

Meto, I must away, by Jove. 

Pislhetarvs. So that I know not if thou ’rt yet in liiiir, 

!*or these Same fisiy cuffs are coming. ' f Heats Itim. 
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Melo. Oh! Oh! 

I’m undone; I’m undone. 

Pislhctarus. Did I not tell thee? ’ 

Forewarji’d I not? Wilt thou not hcncc, and lake 
A better incabure of ilijbclf elsewhere ? [JE^U Mno. 

Scene VI. — Pistiietjerus, CiiOROfi^ «n Envoy. 

J'Aivoy. Where are my hosts, provided by the stale ? 

Pisthetarus. What spruce and cssenced Emperor have we here } 
Envoy. I’m come an envoy, chosen by the ballot, 

To Cokoucluiidlands. 

Ptslhcticrm. An envoy ? and who sent ihce 1 

Envoy. A poor diploma here ol 'Pelcas’ penning. 

PistUetaru^ What then ? art willing to receive thy stipend, 

And without more ado, at 4)ncc begone? 

Pjivoy, N ly. hy tlie God**, I ’d better stay’d at home 
Attending the debates in Paiiiament. 

Mine interest there had been of use to Pharnkces. 

Pistfietaius. Begone, and take it; for tliy stipend S this. 

( Beats him. 

Envoy. What mean’sl by this^ 

Pisthetarus. A parliament debate 

Ft»r Pbarnaces. 

Envoy. I call }ou all to witness 

That I am stricken being an envoy. 

PistJu ttirus. W’hcw! 

Wilt liiou not tramp and carry oft thy boxes ? 

Tins IS too bad. They send ihcir envoys hither 
Betore wc have even sacriticed to the Gods. 

S<L.\c\'II. — PniEsr, P[sTrinr.KRi’S, CiioKi s, au Eavoy, a Eecjslatok. 

J.cgisftttor {t ctii/uiji^). ‘ And ’fis hereby provided that if one 

Of CiickooclondUnds do to an Alheiiian * 

Pisthettrrus. \N bal other curs’d diploma ’s coming now f 
lA'^i^ator. I am a con'-titiiiion maker. Laws, 

Span-new, 1 curnc to vend among you. 

Pistht'ttrnis. What’s this? 

hcfiidator {r endtn^X * And that the Cuckoocloudlandcrs do use 
Like nicasipes, weight*., and acts in senate pass’d 
As the Olopbyx'ans.’ 

Pisthrtarm. IJaul will I 

And fix thee in the stocks anon unless— 

Legislator. IJo ! Sir! what ails ihce ? 

Pisthettrrus. Wilt not budge with thy laws? , 

Else w'lll 1 show thee bitter laws to-day. 

Envoy I hereby PisiiictaTiis cite t’ appear 
At the next spring assize in Court lor Wrong—— 

Ptslitcitprus. What so I lliou fellow, hast tliuu still been here? 
Lcf^iUator {reading), * Bat if any one drive oul the magistrate.s. 

And do not, as the coluinn directs, receive*! hem- ■■ * 

Pislhcttcrus. Old for patience ! hast thou too still been here? 

Envoi/, I '11 do for Ihce, I'll lay the damages at 
Ten thousand drachmas. 

Pisthetai'us. 1 ’ll scattw llo boxes. 
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l^f^isliUor. Remrinbcr when one night thou didst befoul 
The ctdiimn. 

Phlhctcprm This is ]iast hearing. Seize him, ho ! 

Wilt not halt, sin ah ? 

PrieU. Fitting 'lis that speedily 

We lake departure h'^nre, anil to ttie (iods 
Coniplcic the unfinish'd sacrifice xMthin. 

SerNL VIII. — CuojM’h, 

Sentuhorus^ C)’er I he wide world now I swa^' , 

And inv subject realms survey; 

Mortals all to me shall bring 

Volivt prayer and uft'ering. 

Fur ihe green earth 1 deleiid; 

All her hlouinir.:: fiuuagc lend ; 

And, tuthlcss, slay llie ravening hruod 
That lurk within the closed bud, 

Or with their million fangs devour 
The ( bailee the opening fiuuer, 

Sil oil I lie Lrers^iiid siiek ilicir fruit, 

Or niinnig sap the secret root. 

'riiruugh the citma'^K gardens 1 
Seize the reptile, chase the fiy, 

Whoe'er with hariufiil power presume 
To waste the sweets or sud the bloom, 

Cnisli’d by luy wing tlie lelons lir, 

And writhing in their niis^iicf die. 

U hcieas tins day is issued a new proclaiuatiuu, 

Design’d tor the salciy and good of the nation, 

That a talent the state to that citizen pay.s 
Whoever the Miliaii Diagoras blays, 

Aud another to him who kill^ over again 
Any tyrant soe’er that already is slam; 
r therefore hereby think it fit to declare 
he rewards that our friends and avengers shall :<haie 
A l.ileiil to him who among you si-all slay 
The poulterer IMnlociales gladly we pay, 

And four to the man, whosoever he be, 

'I hat shall take him alive and conduct him to me; 

Tor our sparrows lie strings and sdh seven a penny, 
Blows our thrushes hung up to be stared at hy any ; 
riic jdinnes Isom the lads of our blackbirds he gaiht is, 

• And thru**ts through their nostrils oblirpiely the lealheri 
He catches our dovc^, and imprisons a trot>j*, 

Consir.*iu’d to decoy while luclused in their coop. 

And we (urltier give notice, it any detain 

Towis shut up in his yard, that he loose them again. 

On pain iliat.youi^eh/es by the birds shall be seiz'd, 

And sliut up to decoy till your thralls are releas'd. 

Blest the winged tribes that wear 
TSo Hccce to feud the winter’s air: 

Nor again doth suhry ray 
Scorch 115 through the jiimmtr day , 
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Bosom'd deep in leafy green 
Then the flowery meadows srretti , 

While the grasshopper doth sing 
With his shrill note clamouring, 

All throughout the livelong noun, 

Loud and maddening with the sun, 

When the stormy season raves, • 

Winter I in hollow caves, 

Will) ihc mountain nymphs disporting ; 

Till with spring again resorting 
Once more to the myrtle bowers, 

We feed un snow-white virgin tlo\veI^, 

Dallying where the Graces play 
O’er the garden alleys gay. 

l>c we further proceed, I have sometlnng to say 
To the judges about the success of our play ; 

What gifts, if the conquest to us they decree, 

We will grant, such as Pans with envy might see. 

First then, what ’tis known everyjudge would like best, 

'I'he Laiirian owls shall with you make their nest ; 

They shall lurk in your purses, the delicate elves, 

And hatch little coins there as dear as tliemselves. 

Next your houses with temples in splendour shall vie, 

Their roofs crown'd with eagles that gaze un the sky. 

If in office you're placed, and would aught filch away, 

Little hawks to your fists shall the rapine convey. 

And if anywhere you 're invited to sup, 

Wc will send you such craws as ye scarce can fill up. 

IVot so if the victory to us is denied. 

To your heads then like statues must plates he applied ; 

For if you 're without, though your raiment's like snow, 

Be sure we 'll befoul you wherever you go. 

Wc now take our leave of Cary, hoping that in his next 
undertaking he will select a subject more suited to his powers. 
Wg do not consider his present choice as reflecting any disgrace 
either on his powers or his judgment, seeing that it is no dis- 
honor to fail where all have hitherto failed, and that there are 
few, if any, 'eminent writers who have not on some occasion or 
other mistaken their talent. He has descended to the level of 
others, but on his own ground he remains unapproachable. 

'J\) the Birds'' is appended a translation of a scene from 
the Peace." * 
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Parv \\.—[Co)iclu(lal frum "So. LXTL] 

Bu ELY CLEON sajs, that when an accused person makes a 
present lo a niagislrate^ lie communicates part of tlic spoil to 
one of liis colleagues, and then these two work to each olhci’s 
hands ; and he uses a very happy simile, vv. Gt)‘^. et seqfj. 

x«i xoivctivwv TOQv ap^ovrauv hspeo rtvi rcHv ju-=5’ Ea’JTou, 

Tig Ti biScp Tuiv ^svyovTouVf ^vvdfVTf TO TTgayiia '6 j 

sa-xoviiy.oiTOV y.xi\ ei: irpim, h [ih sXxsi, o ? ivTav/5a;jc?. 

on which Hentley says, ‘Mege vplaiv participiuni.’^ Uiuiuk’rt 
note is wg TTplu^v. Sic him codd. Nec aliter legi potest s:il\a 
ineiri lege.’* 

1 do in)t know what the old reading was which these twj> 
great ciitics have separately amended by the same \\orH; hut I 
cannot help feeling some degice of wonder that two siith acute 
judges did not peiceite that there h an improj riety in the smiile. 
or rather an inconsistency amonninig to solecism : And thus 
like a sauyer, one draws and the other gives,” 'I’lie lim, read- 
ing might have been suggested by the tliials ^wisns, ons and 
l(ritovCiKoirov, Hie poet certainly wrote vg irgl'jvS' a fj.lv £Xx-:i, 
X. X. that is vglovTs the dual of the pailiciple : ** Thus like a pan' 
oj i^au'yen, the one draws and the other gives alternately.” Not 
only is this a more accurate comparison, and a more graphic 
image; but [ contend that the wo^ds o fj.';v sXx?i, 6 2’ avrstvs^wx? 
necessarily require ^glovrs (or wglovrsg, if the verse w'oiild have 
adpiitted it). These belong lo the pair of sawyers literally, and 
are applied to the pair of magistrates ligmatively. ll siiems to 
me, therefore, that the passage requires the leading ttciW so 
imperatively, that the authoiiiy even of the two niaiiuscripts re- 
ferred to by Brunck ought not to prevent its adoption. On 
turning to Biunck’s translation, I find that he understands vplxvy 
not as the participle (which Dr. Bentley does), but as the sub- 
stantive noun. He paraphrases wg yrgluv “ vdut quum serra 
rursum prorsum ducitiir d’^but even tj^is docs not remove tlic 
defect of the compariscfii ; and the words alter traliit, altei 
remittit,” lose all their propriety, when thus applied solely to the 
two magistrates. 

Having offered these conjectural emendations, implying only 
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a sliglit change of the text, which the prosody shows to be cor- 
rupt, and where there arc various readings, I will' venture to offer 
an emendation of a passage in another drama of the same poet, 
where it may be thought no fault exists, in the passage to 
which 1 allude, there is no fault in the versification as vul- 
garly road ; there is no hint of any discrepancy in the reading 
either of editions or manusciipts; and the word which I wish to 
alter gives a very good meaning. After these admissions it may 
seem very needless to propose any alteration : and when J add, 
that the word whith 1 would substitute has no resemblance 
whatever to that which it would displace, it may seem that the 
alteration would be made in violation of every rule of sound 
cruic'iiini. Yet tlie leading which I am to propose seems to me 
to be so cerlaiiily what the poet wrote, that I should have no 
hesitation to put it iii the text. 

Ill the Iuclesiazu«.i\ by the nianngcnp'nt of Praxasrora, all 
public affaiis are put into the hairls of the women. "I'heir first 
decree is that in future there shall be no private property, and 
the citiicens aie oulcred to bring all ihcir goods into the com- 
mon stock. A woitliy ciii/eii *Avr,g a, is biinging out his 
lionseliold furniture in obedience to the deciec; aiiolher vvoithy 
*Ayfjg /3'. is not of a mind to give up so easily the fruits of his 
industry and parsimony. He is ies(dved, he says, to wait till he 
see what the generality will do — What wdl thev do but bring 
their efforts f" — 1 should believe that if I saw J niiisl set 
down a few' lines of the suh««e(|uent dialogue in llie original, as 
lilt humor is of a kimj which docs not admit of translulion, 
vv. 77J-fi. 

Av. a\ ksyovci yovv ev rule o$o7c. 

Av. (5', Xsfou(ri youv, 

Av. u . xa) <^si(S'\v oldiiv 

Av, yovy. 

j'lv. ot . aTToXsif dcmo’TMV ftoivr . 

Av, /3^ aTrio-T^troucri youv. 

Av, a!, 6 Zsu^ (Ts y hnpi^fsizv, 

Av, /3*. gTTiT^/vJ/oyo’i yovv. 

Here the second citizen sneers at the simplicity of his neighbor 
eclioing bis words ; and tins humor he carries so ftir as to repeat 
the word when it makes nmiscnse, or <i ^ense against himself. 
As, however, his ridicule has not the effect he wishes, he tries 
to reason more seriously ; but the other sticks to his opinion, 
that the citizens will obey the decree, lie then returns to bis 
echo, and carries it to a similar dogiec of extravagance. I set 
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down llie dblogue^ as I tliink it ought to ho coi reeled, distiii- 
giiisliing the reading I propose by spacing the vicnd, v. 71)9 
Cl seqq. 

Av, ct. ol(rouTtv m *tuv. 

.4v. /3'. tiv hi \syx(jo(Tt, Ti ; 

Av, a, afA€\st xofiioviTi, 

Av, /3\ r^v Ef fxYj xoftiVojTi, tI ; 

Av, ct. jxap^O'j/JLsfl* auToli. 

Av. (3 . Sf xpeiTTOvg citri, ri ; 

Av. a. iTTziu,' la<Tac, 

Av. p, V ^raiXciicr’ auT^, tI ; 

Av. u. hiapl/Otyslag. 

Av, /S'. r^v hiuppxyw 5=, tj; 

Av. o! , y.ciXtxig ttoi^ctsi;. 

'rhe first two lines of this part of the dialogue aie Milg.uly 
read thus ; 

Av. u. d Wav. 

Av. Y^v hi fJiYi xo/ULio-axTi, t/; 

Av. a, aixsXsi xofiio^(Ti. 

Av, /S', ’^v Es xop{<rM(rif ti ; 

by which Av. /3'., instead of ecTioing iiis neighbors woid, as the 
humor of the passage required, anticipates him with xQuirrcoa-t, 
which is taken up by ilie othcr^ and then echoed a third tune. 
This appears to me quite away from the poet’s intention. 

Afterwards proclamation is made inviting all the people to a 
splendid supper. ''I'hen the second citi/.cn is quite ready to 
obey : — Come, then,” says he, we shall go ” ‘‘ And w hi- 

ther wdl you go, who have not given up your goods?” ‘‘ 'I’o 
supper.” ** Not so, in sooth, if the woiiitn have any scn.'sc, 
• before you fetch your effects.” 

Av. a, c'j S^t’, y IxeiWij veu? sv^, 

Ttglv y av uTrfveyxf};, 

Av. /S'. aTTOtO’et). 

This seems to put the proposed correction beyond question. 
Jt is easy to imagine that in a dialogue where the answ'er begins 
and ends so often in the same manner, with the change of only 
one word, xofit(rmi might catch tlje eye of the copyist, and be 
written in place of Ssyxujffi, in the fiist of the scries. 

What is of more iinpoitancc than the coirection above pro- 
posed ; this passage sl;uw.s, tliut making ohw and i^veyxx and 
r,v~yxov the fiiluic and aoiisls of is not the work of gram- 
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itiaiiuns^ but of iisagc^ jn.st as go and went are parts of the same 
vrib ill oui own biiiguagc. Multa verba vulgO.cunilantur a 
(vrainniaticis ex variis svnonyniis, sa^^s a late excellent profess- 
oi : and liis successor, in a note, expresses his opinion that it 
would have hoeri better to hav'e conjugated in such cases die 
several verbs separately. On this principle J^aminius has pio- 
ccedet) in his lexicon of Homer and Pinchir; but 1 cannot help 
thiul.iiig it a great niistuke to seek to separate what usk has 
j<niic'd. 'J'liis method may answ'cr the cud of the mere ctynio- 
Ingist or aiitKjuary of languages : but if our object be to undti- 
-l.nul the language as it exists in the works of the ancient authors, 
i\e shall obtain our end most certainly and most easily by ac- 
litiowleging the iiientity in point of meaniiig of the diiloiciil 
pails of the irregular verbs (their lilialion or adoption into a new 
family wc might call if), as it was manifestly felt by tlic writeis 
iheiiiMKt'i, and as it has been properly handed down to iis by 
tlu; giaiuinutians. Nor is tins the only point respecting wirch 
the ancient graininarians have been unnecessarily blamed by llic 
niodcrns, Uut to return to the Vespiii. 

Hotli Hentley and Bninck ha\c very happily corrected mis- 
takes in assigning speeches to the several personages in the 
semes. Of this kind setcral cairrcctions have occuired to me 
in the Vcspiv. The first which 1 shall mention is perhaps not so 
certain and necessary as tlie others ; yt t 1 think it right. 

In the opening of the play, Xanthias relates to Sosia his 
dr l ain, that an eagle carried a shield up to the skies, wliicli 
Olcon had thrown away^ and he aft’ects to be afraid that some 
terrible calamity to liimsclf was portended by the dream. 'J’he 
dialogue is in Brunck distributed and pointed thus: v. 24 et seqq. 

Bet. OTjxoi, Ti |xoi xaxcv yev^TSTai, 

ib'oVTI TOIOIJTOV huTTVlOV ; 

io. ppovTiVj;?* 

ouSev yap sWai Bsivov, ou fii rove flsoyc’ 

Ha. 8sivov ye ttou Vt* avQpayTro^ avojBuKajv ovXu, 

OLTOip (TO TO (Toy Otij Xe'foV. 

Bentley lemovcs the part of Xanthias to v. 23. arixg crir, x. t. A. 
hut It appears to me that the dialogue might be improved by 
another distribution. As it stands, the repetition, o08ey yip hrai 
liivov, ou |x« Tov§ dsous, whicli* would be beautiful and affecting in 
some great misfortune or real grief, is, as appears to me, a 
great deal too solemn for the occasion, for Sosia knows that the 
(car of Xaiuhias is a ineic joke. At the same lime the answci 
of Xanthias, y? ttoo, k. A., Vet a man who has thrown 
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away his arms is somehow a terrible object/* seems not very 
natural : it is at least abrupt, and seems to want a connecting 
W'ord, as aAXce, or Strap, or such like. Bnuick's translation, 
** Attanieu diruni est omen homo abjiciens aima/’ is, peihaps, 
more than the Greek expresses; and it would require 
instead of StvolSuKctiv, However that may be, the dialogue would 

be both more natural and more comic if distributed and pointed 
thus : 

ifo, fir^ ^povrltTrc 

o*5£r./ ySip strrut Ismv^ 

Soi, OU, fJLU TO’JC SsO’j?, 

8*IVCV ys TTOV Vt* OtvdpCtiTTOg OLTToB'UX'MV 

** Be not afraid,’* says Sosia, '' nolhing Icniblc will conic ol 
it.’* ** No, by the gods,” sa\s Xuntinns, a man wlio has 

thrown away his arms is never a ^ei) terrible object.*’ And 
this ineaniiig is surely more satirical against Cleon, and niofe 
calculated to hold him up to conhiupt, which is plainly a gieal 
object with the poet throughout the play. 

In Brunck the following line is gi\cn t4> Bdelycicon, v, d 17. 

B5. TOtVTot £ijT’ otJ Sfiva, Ku) Tupu^vlc efTTiV ; 

which Dr. Bentley with great jfropriety restons tf> the cliorus. 
TliisS was always ilieii language, of winch Btlehcleon feelingly 
complains, cf. v. 4(ki et seqq. ; 483, 487 to 607, from which it 
will be seen to belong to llie clionis, and to be quite fort ign 
from Bdelycleon. For similar reasons I would alter the distri- 
bution of parts in a passage which liJis escaped Dr. Bentley. 
Bdelych'on reckons up to bis father the varion.s sources of the 
revenue, and shows him liow small a part of the public money 
came to the share of the dicasts. The dialogue then proceed.^ 
thus : V. ()G4 ct seqq. 

ij SeicaTKj T«iv TrpocriovTaiv Yjfiiv up eylyv&^i 6 pno'Sos, 

BSsAvxAecvv. 

fjLu JT ou fisvTGi' xai ttoI rpimrat £13 Vsira rot ^pr^fAscTA T«AAa , 
f^iAoxAscev. 

slg roCroug rovg — 06^] Trgo^axrai rbv ^AOrfVuluiv xoAotry^rev, 
aAAa [xot^ovpion vep) tow ttA^Sow^ ahL 
JB£?AwxAeooy. 

(TV ytxp, cJ Trarsg, aoro'jc, x. A. 

1 would assign the parts thus : making the iitst intcjiogative. 

^lAoxAecoy. 

ow6* fj Stfcart} Twv irgoaiovraiv yj/xlv up' ty\yvi^ 0 ; 
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B^s\uxXiot)y. 

fiM Ai* ou fjL^vTor 

fiPiAoxXlcuv. 

x«i TTOi TgeveroLi 8^ '^VUTU Tu ^q^fkara. ToiKkct ; 

BlsXtjyiKsuiVm 

el$ TOVTOvs Tovc — OOp^i TTpo^coa-cti T6y *A6rjvala)V >co\u(rvpTlv, 

aKXa luwxfjiLUi vsq\ Tou etiei. <rb yup, w Trang, avTOvg 

up^tiv alpii cra'JT&u, tovtoic TOig pr^uarloic vspivef^Qslg. 

Philor.l<‘on was not as yet prt'|i.tied to cliaractcrise Cleon and 
lljL Other (iemagogiu s. ‘is those wlio had always in their mouths, 
“ 1 N^ill never hetiay the democracy, or to call tins tov 'A^yivuImv 
x'jXrjO'vpTlvj c*r to accuse his Jeadeis oT peculation.” 

Jt is (jmte 15<lelyrlcun*s part to characterise the demagogues 
sf), and to put such words into llieir inoullhs. The chaige of 
’peculation he goes on to establish* 

It must be ackiiowleged, however, that* the speeches which 
the poet gives liis ciiaiacteis lia\e often a broad cast of Iniinor, 
expressing rather the sontimeiits which he wishes to impute to 
them, tlian what it would be natuiul for them to say: as when he 
makes IMidocIcoii ptay, 

M .'fux5 lifjTrorUf yslrxv Specs' au^yxg, oiazff fyal, xs^^uprjerui 

Toi^ S^x^j’joKriv Tttiv ^syyisvTo/v ccif) xaJ toi; oKo^vppiol^, 

oj wlicn be makes Ibe chorus call for assistance, 

W TTOXi:, Xfid Oiopou dsOO'i^^Qlu 

Ks'l Tig aAA&s 7rgoeiTTr,KSV r;uu)V xoAaJ. 

After the same fashion, lercncc makes Thraso call out, ubi 
iciituiio tst Sauga, ct manipuhis furum/^ 

IMnlocleoii, having been carried by bis son into company, gets 
liotous, and escaping to the street, cominits all niainier of ex- 
(lav.'igancies, anchcomes on the stage, followed by a crowd of 
complainanis and idle spectators, wlioin by threatening words 
.ind gestures lie endeavors in vain to drive off. IJere the fol- 
lowing speech is given to lidelycicun, v. l.‘3J2 el sctp|. 

/i5. r, /x>jv (TV Euia’stg avpiev tovtcov S»x»jv 
i}fj(,lv avatn, Ksi a^o'Sp* s* vsav/ac, 
otQpooi yup rj^OfjLsv (ts vpo(rxai\ovpt,evoi. 

This manifestly bt loiigs not im BdelycFeoH, Jjut. to the bread- 
seller, or sonic other of the injured peisoiis, Jiesides (which is 
decisive), ndelycleoii lias not yet come on the stage, us is plain 
fioin V. liJfiO, when Pbilocicon says to the nutsic-girl, Put 
heie be comes himself rimning with all bis might.*’ Hdelycleon 
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then enterft« and begins to reproach his father for having stolen 
awav, in no very measured terms. 

//. L. 

Manse of Ecclesmachan, 

Fehruarti, 18 * 20 . 

P. S. 1 have just received Joa/mis Caravetirc EpiroUc fndci 

ArisUtphonivuSy by which I find that the old reading, N'espa*, 
V. was vglov, There can be no doubt, 1 think, that the 

aullior’s word was ttpIoA*, 


OBSERVATIONS ON 

77/E Pll/EBO OF PLATO; In; the Rr.v. JtHis 
Skvcf.u, B. a. Rector of Wt/ch likLuor, 

Part \.V.^[i'onvlmU‘d fyom So, LA ii.J 

P. 0,6. I. *8. ouKouy (oTTip h apy^fi i},sy'.v) y:?.uy/ iv 

i: apacrxsuit^ov^’ savTcv h rw /3/», on hyyuiuTui ivTu row 
ovTOi) ^f,Vj xaVstS’, r,KOVTig avT» TOvro’J, uyuvaixTih ; ov ; 

Here the puiUcle «;$ inusl be inserlcti : kst-jT'^.v 

TcZ 31'^, /2i' on lyyuTuTUi ovtcc tou T-huvui, outu, sV-^ — l^u paiiu'^ 
hnii*^eif so to live as if he wtie at the point of death — . 
ut; SvTot OTt lyyVTaTa) toD Ts^i-avat, 

P. 27. 1. -id-. TTSp] TravTaiv sWMUiSVf dp' oyTjO{ri yiyvrTiZi aVavTa, 

o’jx aXAoSev ij £X T'Jov cvavTlm tu Ivavriu^ oaoii Twyp^xvei ov 

T'jV ' 

ccroir T'jy^dvss o/ t'j,'jj7ov n) As maiiv as have uii opposite. 

P. 28. 1. 27. t* ydg urj di) k^TaTro'jilolrf rd sTipu TOi; srsgoicyiy- 

vouLsva, da’frzpii x*jx?,x 7rsgii0vT«, aXV £v5fix tic fVij rj yhici: ?x 
TcO hripw povov E"Ij 70 xaeTocvrixgu, xai /xr} uvxadvTr, irdkiv fIc 
h=py^, yi.r'tz xau-wijv zoicilTOf chT cVi irdvroi reKvjTuliyTcc to oioto 
ptx XV aOr^Tra^of a» ra^oi, xai votfjcronro yiyvc/x5v«. 

TeXsyroyVTfle) At last. 

P. 28. 1. /) 1 . Socrale.s : — aTriTTsVc ydg 6^, xslj xaXo'Jju-r'vy; 
iutv^t;(rij kyawyTitru hn. * fiv gycoy’, oc, o iA/x/xiac, oi* 
ft'jTO ie toDto, Ssofjtati fjisi^f*v, ttzp) ou 6 \oyog, xva/xvjjffS^vai. xai 
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(TX^ov ys l£ wv \iysiv, rj^ij /xsjxvijjxai, xai irsi'- 

Boixxt. 

fAoiSsh must be omitted : it seems to have been a gloss to ex- 
plain av 0 tjLLVT](rd^va». Lt having been asserted that ail learning is 
reminiscence, Simmias wittily uses avajxvijtr^^vai w'here, on any 
other occasion, he would have used fjucc^slv. The construction 
is : ^sofiai 8f, Jipi], (awro tovto vep) ov 6 Myo^) avafjLWj(r&rjvea, 

In the words immediately following, owSsv fisv mv ^ttov axouot^ 
fxt vuv (TV Xsysiv. for oySsv /xsv av niii^t be substitu- 

ted ovih fjisv'f 6iv. »(«VT* for psyro*. 

P, (i<J. 1. ."38. /xy,v kol\ toU CjLtoXoyoy/Aey firj aXXoSsv avTO 

fVVSVOKjxevai iiYfll Euvarov eivai evvo^crai, aXX’ 15 lx TOy ISsTv, a^oLdSut, 
7) EX Tivog TMV ul(r6r,<r5ai>v. 

auro) I. 0. on opiysTSii Tnxvrx TaOr slvai ohv to ictov, e;^£i Ss Ir- 

OrSffTfpOiJ. 

P- ^29. 1 . 42 - aXX^ /LtfV ^‘17 ex yi raov al^^trsuiv lei euvorjdattf on 
TravTot Ta Iv rate aI(rD^(r=(nv Ixsivov t? opiysToit tou5" 0 loriv T(rov, 
xa» auToD hlzBdTspa hjTiv. ^ orair Xfyajjxsv ; OStoj. Ilgo yap tov 
ap^oLdQui »}jxa; ») axoy?<v, xai raXXa alaflavsflrSai, Ty;^e7v eSet 

TTO’J sihrfPrjTa; avToD Toy lirou 0, Ti gOTJV, el sasWofAev tu 

lx Twv ctlfj drjdSMV Jdci exsids avoidsiv. 

llathcT than wholly omit rtv^* 0 sdTtv iTOv with Forster, 1 
would re. id rravra Ta h roCic aid$t;<re<riv exeivov ts opsyeTai, ravj* 
cp liTTiy, icrou, xai aurou evlsedTsoa Irriv. exslvoo iVoy that specific 
essence of (Mjiiality, cp ray^’ lo-nv by participation of which those 
o(]iial things, that nio the ohjocts of our senses, are what they 
ale, i. e. equal. — i hen* as the words vpo ya^ toD ap^xtrScct ijuac 
opxv Yi axoustVf Sic.f aie ccitainly meant to express an inference, 
not a reason, the following emendation is requisite: frgo FE 
Al\t ToO ag^adSai Y,u.»g opav «xoy5Jv, xal raKhx aW^avsd^Jai, 
xy^jTi' slei rroo ejAij^OTa^ iTricrT^a^jv avroD toO Ttrou x. t, A, 

P. :30. 1. )7*. uvaiAifJiVYidxovTai apa "A TJOTE I'waSov. 

K‘ WTrsp^ywe, w ^oixparsz, 6 i'jpLpu'af loxft pLO* ^ 

a’JTYi dvayxY] elvar xa) eU xaXov ys xarapevyei 6 Xoyog. 

s\g xa^ov xotTx'Psvyn) An allusion to hunting, I suppose ; 
when the game betakes itself t<> a place favorable to the bfliitei . 

1*. 31. 1. 13. "luiitev 8i, 6 ^ 1 ), lirl Taura, sp’ ctTtsp ev tu ifkvgoffhv 
A,oy(», aoTij vj ovdia i\g Aoyov lilopLsv tou elvat, xai epooTwvTsg xa) dfro- 
xpivofAsm, TTOTspov uxTauTU)^ «=) xar« rayra, ^ aAAor* dKKoog ; 

OCUTO TO KTOV, aU70 TO XdcAov, tlVTO 5Xa(7%0V* O^fTTr TO Ov, ptij TfOTS piS- 
Ta^oA^v X5t» {jvnvoOv £vgg;^5Tai ; Pei haps, avTi^ »j olktIu, J Ao'yai llloasv 
TO elvai, 

^ P. .S2. I. (). evvciig oSv, e:tij, 5V* UTroSavYj 0 MpevvoCf to 

lAiv ogaToy jtyroy twiax, xu) h oqxtm xslfxivoVf 6 6)7 V5X(«ov xaAoyptsv, 
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M vQOiTr,xst 3#aAy5C70«i, xot\ SiotTfivrsiv, xai lioiTevfiatIui, cvx eudw^ tou- 
Tcov o6hh TTSfl-ovOsv, aW* iTTifiKooj ffup^vov exi/LLsv?t ;^^*ovov, fcav /xsw tic 
xai xapUvTv}g e^evv t 5 (Twjxa TsXsuTfja^. xai !v TOiasJrjj c!l^a x«i Travu 
fxxkoL, <rufA,vecov yap to (ra/|aa xai rapi^euDh, ol h Alyumw 

ragi^eu^iVTSSt 6\lyov g\ov {jlsvh afjLij^avov ocrov %^ovoy. Forslcr 
proposes xai iv Tjf atJr^ aj^a. — Nothing, liowovri, seems to re- 
quire alteration, except the breathing of cipa, \^hieh should be 
smooth instead of rough, sv Toiayrjj ci^a, \^ilh siith care : i.e. 
VV'ith the care oi eiiibaiiniiig^ winch iie i> about to uiruii Mi iin- 
ntrtliulely aftci wards; in such a state as that in which the can; 
of ( mbaltiung puts it. 

F. 1.7. y*yvu)(rxc'jfl’» yup, c;, ol ■‘pikopaxistc, ori vapaXa- 
/Soucra ayroiv tijv >; CiXoaotia uts^vm; Cl»bshpiivr^v sy tm o-a>- 

fiariy xa) Trpou-xsxoXXyjuiivr^v, oLyuyxsi^^p.ivr()f Zi. umiip 3i elpypLCU, 6rJt 
TouToy a‘xovsi(r6xt ra ovru^ uXXu fjLr} awT^v c/ otyrr;;, xai fv Traffjj 
XflfA<ySoujW.£v>jv, xai toD ei^y/xoy t^v ^EivsTnjTa xariS^yfl'a, on 
3*’ ejTihfilap scTiv, wf av fiaXtcTcc aurog o ^v\XY;vTCiup eijj 

TO) SsSstrSai, QTTSp ouv Xsyjtf, yiyvotxrxovtriv ci ^iXop.a(fs7c, on o'jtm jra- 
gaXuBoOo’ct r, CfiAocro^ia e^evtrav avTwv T 17 V Vj^caa Tapa|t*y5s*- 

TSii, xai Xustv 

'i'lu' conjuiM'tion xa) must be inserted : on 3/ hihtila: £7t1, 
KAI fioj «v /xaAjcTTa ayrej 0 oc fcyAAijTro.'ff ?iy; tu/ &iCscrdai. 

F. .Sy. 1, 17 . Aoyi^o/xivr, oTi 67rf«6ay Tij cr^oOpx iji I 7 

Xuirr,ifj, ^ oiid'H Toewrov xaxov ?7ray?v arr’ avTjyy oiov uv 

Tic &ic*v votxr^Guc ^ ti avuKuica'f oi'x ra; srrti'juixCf aAA’, 'i 

TTuvToov fJLSyitTTOv T5 xaxJuv xai Ecrp^aT&v IcTi, T'^Oto Trar^si, xai oy 
?voy»5sTa* «yT0. , 

oy3b Totrdyrov xaxiv hahv) He leceiscs no such IriHing in- 
jury — . 

P. .>*3. 1. 31. «AA’ cutc« AoyiVair’ exv vJ/y;^)j a'Apoi *<Ao<7&*oy. 
xai &yx av olrfislr^ rf^v /Jt£V ^.iAoo'&|iav ;(§»i;vai fayr:^y Av:<y, Ayoyirij; 
lxriV);j, ayrijv 7rapaCfi3i)yai tu7; t^^ovuIc xai Ay^raij eayr^jv, TraXty wj 
lyxaTa3ffiy, x«i avijyyrcy i^yov Tzparruv^ ljY,ysX'jT^r^; nva svavTix^ 
iVtov u.^Tayjipi^o[khr^y. 1 1< le again the conjuneiion xai is wanted : 
Ayo’jcij; 3s EXSIV 135 , «UTiiv Tra^aSi^oVai raij i;3oyai; xa* Xivuic layr:^y, 
A'>4/ yfaAiv aJ lyxaTaisiv — Unless indeed £yx«Ta35iv be taken for 
*' iJt ildgent” ai r/Bova* xai Xu'rect scil. The construction being 
like dedcraUjtte comarn diffundere ventis.^ltrrov fvayr/ewf /xsTa- 
yeipt^ofif/r,v, because Penelope used to ufu/n what was do/ic : 
whereas the Soul is licre*sj||(l to do &gain what Philosophy had 
been at the pains of rntdoing, 

P. 33. 1. 3(i. ex Sr^ ty,; TgO'Jr,? oyBsv Bcivov fAtj 

raoruZ iwiTYfEsuoifact, cj t? xai Kf/3)j?, OTTWp fxv} liatritOLQ^ilvai 
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tv rj uiraWaiyYi Tori vno riveov aveficov dia^va’i)$B'i(ru xoii 

dtuTTTafLevyi oTp^ijr^i, xa) ovlsv eri ouSa^oD 

Kather raOra y eTriTijSsooocra. 

P. 33. 1. 48. Si Sifi>u>loL, j leov ^olKsvco^ iv tov; aXXouf 

otv&gooTTOUs •Trela’aifii, ou ^Ufit^ogav f^youftcet rjjv Tupoua-av tu^»}V, 
oTi ys jx^S’ ujxaj Swvajxai vsiQgiVj aWa. ^opeitrQe fJLtj Buo'xoKooTsgov ri 
vvv hixsifioti % Iv Tcp Trgoo'isv fitco, 

Although on might perhaps be tolerated^ supposing towto 
or some such Avords to be understood before it, yet the 
true reading is dovbtless OTE ys yjxa? 5yva/xa* ttsISsiv. 

P. 34. I. 1 I. T^. /ouv fiskrirTTOv tcov avSpaiirlvMV Xoycov ki^ovrx 
xoti SytrgJeXsyxTOTarov, em toutou op^ou/xsvov, wtrvep 1x1 cr^sSia^, xiv- 
SyvswovTa hacnXstj'rcn T'jv ^Iqv. 

Ailscliiiies ; lit ovopLuTm hu rr,^ iroXiTshs ttKeovtu, Jii Ctesi- 
phont. 

P. 34. I. 21. exsiSav oyv 15 xaTa^r, n; r^v KrtgotVy ^iCtTsar, xa) 
Eiapprj^yj Tac ^opOtic, st diKT^ugil^oiTO Tcp auTui Koyep, MO’Tsp «ry, 
aiS avayxij sTi elvsti tiJv digfjLOvtatv exslvTjV, xal jx^ «xoXa>Xeva* : — aX- 
Aa, ^uir,f oevotyxr, en xo’J tlvott aynjv Tr^v dpfxnvlctVf Xct\ xpeVepov rat 
^6\st Ku) Tiki ^Cip'iuc XUTOLTUTrYfiTsrut, Ttplv Tl EX=JV>;V xaSsVv. 

Not g? Tif hifryjopl^oiTO, but KTI nj OiKryvpl^oiTo. The sen- 
tence IS intended to contain an fiftirinalion, not a supposition : 
with sT ri$ it is left incomplete. xsiTst(ru7rY}i7STcti also must be e\- 
clianged for xuTaa-snrrifysirSoLt. 

P. 34. I. 44. on fniv ySp r,v Yftiwv rj xai 7rg)v sl^ To5e to eiSoc 
sXSejv, oyx avnr/^ejxaj, jxij ttcxvo ystptivTOi^, xsii (si jX)J STrxy&sg 
etrriv eixsiv) xavy txficvw^ «xoSgO'«Tp^5ar w; Ss xai «xo5avovTa>v ^jxaiv 
gn TTOv icTiv, ov jxoi b'oxfi rijbg. (/xgvTOi H. Stcpli.) oyx ierp^y 

goTspov xai xoXy^^povicoregov <r(ipi.stTogf oy avyyMpM rp «i/Xjt*ioy 

aynX^4/gi. 

Hathcr, oy pt.oi Sox?7 TOjlE, 

P. 35. 1. 8 . g< ydp ^soi to <rw/ 4 «, xai a 7 roXXyo»T'j> eti J^vtoj tov 
avSpMxon, fltXX’ ^ ds\ to xciTaTptj5ofji,ivov dvupalvoi, dvocyxalov fisv 

r (X.V ei»j, oxoTs axoXXJoiro fj to rsKsurahv y^aapta ruyslv aO- 

Tijv eyoucav, xai Toyrow ptovoy irgoTspoLV axoXXytrflai. 

The iiidicc'itivc. avuipalvei is required. 

P. 35. 1 . 9 , «xoXXypLEv>jf 85 tij^ f tJj; 

dorOeveiotg sxiSeixvyoiTO <ra)fji,cit, xoci Totyv coixsv Sioip^oiTO. 

The true reading seems to be tot' ij§>i ^6<reoi)^ tvjv aerSevsiav 

cxiSsixvyoi TO (rdifiM, 

P. 35. I. 15. ei yap tic xai xXeov en tw Xeyovri, ^ d trv Key etc, 
(TuyyMprjcrtie, Soyf uutcS piovov ev toJ xpiv xai yevtfT^oLi rjuag ypovep 
elvai fjpLwv T^v \I/yxy;V, aXXa pir^bev xooXvsiv, xai iirsiSav aTrofiavcoptsv, 
fviW en givai xai ea-etrSat, xai xoXXaxij yevi<r6(r5a< xai oLnoSavslffBai 
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(ovTOJ a’ho lff)^upov shat, cij(rTS tio^^Xxkic yi'y^ou,t^‘r,^ 

^vTS^SiV.) Sotfc 5f rauTct fj(,r)X£Tt exslvo auy’j^oopo'i, p.y] 06 rrovitv 
auTYfV ev tdCi; ttoWcu; ysvitTsiTi, Jtai TshsUT^crav ys sv Tivi Tcbv 0ava- 
Twv TravTaTTaaiv aTToAXucr^af, tovtov Os tov Savarou xst) TuuTfjv Tr,v 
Sia^uo-iv Tou (TwjxaTO^, ri ty} oXsQgov, p.Y^VJU ^«i)3 el^svai* 

(aSvyuTOi/ yxp shat otccouv al<rdavsa'dut rj/ji^v) ei Ss tovto oZno^ 

O’jSivi 7rgo(rY,Kst ^xvoltov ^appouvTt pt.^ ovx, avo^rojf OxppEh, be av fiv] 

ex^t CiTTO^sl^Xl, 071 tin ^^X^l ‘^OtyTUVOtiTtV OtSaVUTOV TS Kx] av-uXc9pov. 

Two slight currectioiis aio lequisitc : doug ys raura , — and e» 
6^ TOVTO oiJTctic 5^51, o’jiisVi zpotrijxsi. 

P. >)5. I. C2.‘). oTt iiTTO rc^J sp.TTCOG'hv \6yo'j c^o%px 7r57^^io■/^svov: 
Yffxug TTuXiv ISJxoyv avarapajai, xai sle cnrt(Trlxv xara/Sa^sjv oy jm'jvov 
7oU 7rpocipryju,?voic Koyot<.y iKhx xut eU ra v'jT-fx acAA'jvra IyiOy}- 
crsdQat, 

\\ e must rnad — =1^ azt<niiicy >.xTstpx\=tv w (jihov rove 7 :gQsipYfU.f- 

veye Aoyoyr, uXKx xx) tx s\c ru uj T-gu /^eXXovra fYjCr^ascrOxt. 

1*. i>0- 1. 4tJ. syc/jy* «V, et <7'j sVr^v, KXt fAS Oiu^’jyot 6 Xo'y-je, hop^ov 
«v TTOiijo-aijaijv, cwo-Trej? "Apysht, /u.^ Tfor-fov xofAtfCrstv rrfh av ytXYjoa). 

epuauiov seems to have been omitted : htgxov av stAXurev 7ro*>;- 
'SuipLYjV, 

P. D), I. J-i. TrXsUTi'V 3ajM.a TT^O'TXp&yXJV, IAi<r:l Ti 'HXnx:^ X'JA 

Yiysir^. (j'jCiVog &yi)v r!>u* rewupx-^xv, oj ovx r^a^Y^oxi oyTrev Toyio 

yiyyofxsvQV ; 

f’<Mhci[KS )j oyx >]G-^y,cai oyrj) royio yiyv6/x5V'iv ; 

P. 'Jfi. I, (j, (aXXa (Tcy TTf'jxy'jVTOCj syjj et^STolur^u) />7>/v/- 

llOMHX. 

1*. )(i. I IS.- fj.y', tx^JT'h Tt; xlriy^TO, 4ayToy 

aXXa, 'i£>:yTiv, b'la to riXycVv, aCfAzVog h\ TO’jg koyovg av jj..yToy 

T^v u'r.lx-^ u’nSiO'XiY'j. 

et:) 7''jg K'jyo'j; jrotvr.y t. a. a. 

P. IJ 7 . 1, a. O'jz fASi/ y^^ {.koyog) ytyo-jiv uvsu xroOiltisM.: jasi x 
'hoT'ig rivlg xa\ z'jT:gz%itrxg^ 6hy xxi io't: 7ro?,k'/i; doks't y.'/jpx'jrot.j, 
siKOToc must be chaiig. d into slxoyog sjiiiilitudr ; that siijiiiiliide 
by winch the soul had been compared to IjaiiiioiiY. 

P. ‘’i7. 1. 28. «X\a TTp- ofjLokdyrjutj etY^ffAY^dh p-aXXov jaijb' yjtov 

hzffxv sTtpug V’Xi'' that, royra 0 stti to op^oKcyr^pLU, pi.Y,diV 

fAXkkOV fAY/j" svmksov, lAYfO" I^TTOV, ETT* SkuTTOV STSpUV STBpUg dp- 

lAOvlav uppLOvlag chat* 

] have no doubt that Plato wiote — eripai/ kripoL; ^v’x^v 

shai and krepa^ erspotg apjxov^xv dpfAoyiotv shat. As to llic 

meaning of this last^ since the livpotlu'sis is that the soul is a 
kind of haimonv, to allow that one soul is not more or loss a 
sold than iinotlin, t U> <dli'‘\v that one li.umenv not inoic o\ 
k>^ haiinonv \a..u iuijILo: . not n. gcnfial,(|oi "Lf I. il> efthi*? 
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page of Plato) but in this particular view, by .wliicb the soul 
aiiH harmony are regarded as convertible terms.* 

37 . 1. 41. ^ xai xol'K'o^ ^oxs7, ^8* o^, ovtu) Xsystrdai; xai 7ra- 

(T^^iv TcojTOL b Xoyo^, 61 bp^/j uTTodfff-ij TO, a^jWrOviav elvai ; 

I'lie particle av has been lost in transcribhig ; xu) 7ra<rxe‘v AN 
TOPJToi b Koyo^, X. T. A. 

P. 38. 1. 11. vuvr) /i,oi ouy uTOvtug ebo^sv svSus ry}v yrpaiTrjV e;po8ov 
ou Selscadstt tou <ro0 Ao'yoy. Tuurot oyx uv Bxufjt,a<Tonfji,i xa'i tov tov 
Nx8fji,o’j Aoyov ei Trafloi. 

Ihillier TOLUT^ 8^ e* Trafloi. 

P. 39 . 1. 3. oy^s y? ^tbrt fv y»yv=rai wg l^riVrotjXsti, eti 
e^awTov. 

SiOTi) flow ; By wliat cause. 

I*. 39 . I. 45. 0 8^ fJLOi ^OtlvQVTCH }]/V]\a^MVTS$ ol ffoAAOl, WO-TTSp £•/ 
cxoTsi, aAAoTg/cw 6v6fji.otTi (Stob. ct Ficiii.) Trgoir^palifjLsvot, cog aiVioy 

a’jTO 'jrprj'Tuyogsxjsiv^ • 

v[;»)Aa^£tiVTeg) i\n allusion to a person groping in the dark : 
uho, when he has taken hold of another, is very apt to mistake, 
and call him by a wrong name. 

P. 40. I. (3. e8ofg toiVjv p .01 8r7v E»jA5c/3T)5»jv«i fcrj TrstSoiput 

'Insg 0( TOV ^'Xiov eK\stirovTu $sctipouvTe$ xai crxoTroufjLSVoi oraa^p^ouTi. 
(itsti^^lsIgovTat ybeg ttow £v*oi Ttx OfjifJ^xTX, €xv f^r} sv ui'an ^ sv Tiv* toiou- 
Tw crxoTraivTai Tijv sixova aCrou. TOiovTov rt xal eycJ Stsvo:^3v)v, xa* 
sOfiTa fjt,^ 7ravT«7r:zTi r^v ry^Aw^s/ryV, I3\ha)v TTgog ra Trpxy- 

fJiCtrx Toic (!fJ.ULSllTtf XCCt eXCcCTTp T£CV aiO’O^O'SCOV eTFl^Slpcbv OtVTEfrQcil 
u’)tmv. Si^ /xoi ’x^p^iVOtiy sig Toyg Aoyoug xctrx^uyovTXf Iv Ixgivoig 

cxoTTriv To-v ovTsov Tr^v aXi^Eiav. Y{ra'g fjL,h/ ovv, cue eixbi^M, TgoTTOv Tjvat 

o'jx £oix:v. o’j ya^ ?ravv d^yyjapwy tov Iv TOig Aoyoig (TXOTroyjXFVOV T« 
oWa Iv elxoct jttaAAov TXATTfiv 15 tov Iv roTg spyoic. 

cug s'ixuKm is cfjiiivalent to ^ sIxmv (or elxaTjctog) /xow. cug sixae- 

TpOTTOv Ttva oCx eoixsVf si mi it t tide or comparison is not ui^ 

together exact . elxoVi crxo7r?Tv by images : as a person does 
who views the sun by rejection. 

J^. 40. I. ^23. aAA*, lav rig /xoi Aeyjj 8ioV» xaAov Ittiv otiouv, tj 

oVi EuavSIg ep(OV, ^ ^ aAAo otiouv twv toioutcov Tcir«|XEV 

«AAa ^xlgsiv sab (rupuTTOyaai yxp h ccAAoig w5(7i) towto 8s ax’Awg, 
xa» aT 6 ;^vcog, x«^ iToog Eyijdcog, e;^a) “Trafj’ spLavrep, ort obx a Wo ri voisi 
otvTo xaAov, 1IJ sxelvou too xaAoo sits irugoutrlu^ sits xotvcavta, etrs ottyj 
8); xai OTTcwg Trpotrysvopsyri, ou yip eti toDto SiiVYupt^Ojxai. 

I would read oW»] 8^ xal ottcoj nPOXVIFNETAI (scil. IxsTvo to 
xaAoV.) 

P. 40. 1. 28. oo8e (TO av apa av a^o85;^OiO, e* Tig Tiva eVs^ov 
ETipou TYi xs^aA^ jus/^co slvai, xx\ tov lAaTTco tm uuTtp rovrea IXarru). 
uWbi ^ixpLxgrvpoio av, oVi (To ttsv ooSfV «AAo Asysic r, oV< to pasi^ov 7rav 

= T<-g'iV ETtCOO O'J^jSv) (XWM STTiV V/ jW-fylSgt. 
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Could it possibly escape the attention of Plato, that, when 
one person is 'said to be taller by the head than another, the 
head is mentioned not as the cause, but as the measure or de~ 
gree of his tallness ? 'Die nature of relations and relative terms 
appears from several passages in his works to have perplexed 
him exceedingly. 

P. 40. 1. SO- uv /3oco>j;, on oux futrQot AkhoiS vutg sxatr- 

Tov yiywo)x?vov, ij {jusTOLcr^hv Idtaig outrlug eKottrTou o3 av jxeTacr^i^ot. 
xai gv TOUTQtg oJx ukkr^v riva ulriav too ^6o ygvetrQai, a,kk' ij 

T^v Tijg duAdog /u,5Ta{7;^cff jv. 

^ IJiSTota-^ov) 'rhan by paitnkiinr — 

P. 41. I. 8. ovBe ye aZ ijvh <I*ati^covog tw on 4»aciiaov 

6 4>cx.Ha)v etrrtVf ak)C cn iL=yi%c s^zt b ^Potlhjov Trpbg Tvjv 
<r[ji.i}cpoTr,Ta. 

Pci haps oJSf ys au o-tt) 4*3tl6Mvog vvep£^s(rbAt TOTTIli, ort 
h ^>atl^cov etTTtv. 

P. 41. I. 10. o’JTCof uiiOL 0 sTTUiviffiiocv e^st (Tfitxpo'g re xa* 

fj-zyag elvai, sv fj.so'cp cSv stfj.'^OTsgaov. toO (jlsv, tcu /x-gyet/ri virsp^^siv, 
TT^v (jfLixgoTYiTx ’TTatgi^aov' tm 6'f to fjusyeOog rije atJHKpoTr,Tn; itoigi’X,^'^ 
VTTspi^ov, xai ajuta fisi^jix(rxg, eoixa, eff), xai avyypx^iKuig spslv. 

We should read, — sv (iv upa^oTsgeuv. TSh jttsv, (0a/$a;vO 
TM f^cys&si btrepe^stVf (i. e. irpog vTrsgs^stv ftfyiSii) Tr,v o'/zix- 
goTTfTa vctgs^cuv' tm £} {^MxpxT-t) to fxsysSoc Tvjg <r/xtxgoTy]Tog rrape- 

^cov uTrepsp^ov. — (Tuyyfoifixbag) On account ot the similarilv ot 
sounds in irapiyjav bnspeyjiv. 

P. 41. 1. ill. xai ajxa f3?J\J/ac elj rov /vspTjTa, ei7r?v, otpx fjir, Troy, 
flw KipYlCy xai (TB Ti TouTcwv hapx^sVjMV obs^siTTiv; ()u$\ 6 /vf/3>jc, 

ouToi^ syoo, *xai toioOto tj Asyco, obc ou TroXXa ju.? TcipxTTH. 

Peihaps, OTK, ei^rj 6 K=^v}g, C’jtcoj eya/’ KAITOI OT TOIOUTO' Ti 
kiycOy cog ow Trokku fis TUparres, 

P. 41. I. 47- aAV Ojxco; ourai irxg ttb^vxz xai r} rgnxg, xai vj zsfi- 
VTag, xa'i b rj/xurvg toO ap/JpLoi) avacy cofjTs, oyx wv ‘ottsp to ‘TrsptTTOVy 
aA sxoLTTOc etbrSov eerrt •negtTTOc. 

i}]xi(7Uf) That half of numbers winch contains all the odd mirn- 
bcis. 

1^. 41. I. .5'2. t^alvsTxt ou pLo'vov hxfiva^ ra huvrlxy Akkyjkx ii3 i'g- 

yofJLSva, Akkd xui otu, ovx Zvtx ukkr^koic svuVTiot, a=i toc evav- 
Tia* ouSg TauTa soixe hyofLBVotg gxsivijv rr^v Idsxv, ^ av rj) sv aiirp 
oyo-jj evavTlxfiy aX\’ STtiobur^g auTijc, ^toi uiroKhupLeva. ^ ujrsxyxpovvToi, 

The argument rei|Uires , — hsyotosvotg sxsivr.v tkv ISIav. « uv tm 
sv ATT0J2! oua-r, svuvnu p. 

P. 42. I. 7- gti to TOtoijTOV OY), ^ufisv, r, evuvrlu \lsu exs/vt} rp 
jtAo^^p p av TouTO uTTzpyuKYiTUt, ouSs Tsor uv skboi. 

An£i here again it requires exg/vp rp jw-op^p, ij uv touto unegyu- 
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VhiLilo w/ Vlutu. 

l». 42 . I. 13 . ixV oV 8 , si <,St «.5 ogi?J|- W ” "“’'T'”, 
s»«»Wov M *“• «'■•>'<'» » 

If’ ?, T. «% «iTO Ij, -lirori l.•ps>ovT^v roS «r.fsp«ft=vo« sv«vT.»T,Ta 

’ **aXXa xaWxe7»o blit that that also, o av Imf ffsi wllK^jl 

any lliins, evavTiov opposite, Ixfivo) to that, o, ti uv uuto o 

wliicli itself is going, auro to hiipspov, that ’ ®® ’ 

J sav, which biiiigs aiiotlicr with it, ft,.i8eiroTe Ssfairflai tail never 
adiint, Tijv e»«vri0Ti)Ta the oi>|>osite, toO exiffgo/tevou of that viliic 

is brought witli it. « / ^ ' 

P. 4‘2. I. ‘22. si ya§ l^-> ° eyyevijTflti 

Sepixov EfTTai, ou t^v ffoi 6pa> a'rroKptffiv 6Xsiv>}v,^T>jv aw<a OTi 

•o aXXa xofi^^oripav hx t£v vuv, oti o av TTvg. 

1 1 tic is the nomiiiaiive of llie relative erroneously lor the da 

live ; it shouhi be, w av ScpixoTr^g auH ^ . 

P. 42. L .on. CWOTE c:^ TO aSav«T0v xai^ iSiafSo^oi/ EiTTiV, aXXoTi 
•huyi rj aSavaior oufra, xai avd^>.fJpog eV»j;^ ^ 

f'iilher aXXoTi ^SavfitTO? Tuyx^J'^* cuira, xai avw e^5 

a\ E?)j ; or iXXon a^a«'«Tor ruy^avs. &u(r«, x. «. a. e. >j 

being omitted. ... / 

1 *. 43 . 1 . 8 . oi ttovov y, tpi, m i'ljift/a, o 2wxp«T>)5 , t«wt« 
TS eu Xlysic, xa'i rL: ys vftoUceic t&( irpiiraj x«. ti Trnrrai rifim ei(riv, 

OfJiMg 57r*(7X:7rT£ai aapia-TeQOV. . . , i 

^ Perhaps el xa'i triTTal iiftiv sidv, although wc rely on ihtm. 
ami fo. i;„rx.xTl«. neuter: «h.ch governs raf aao 9 t- 

< 7 ri;. ;in Attic form. ^ > v . /a 

P. 4;J. I, « 4 ‘H 0 ixeyi,w g'E oOiTTsp «l tjxxa*, T»JV p.£V axae«pTGV, 

xa/ TI TrsTTOiv^xuiav toioutov, ^ ^ovcov aSixwv 

TOiaOra eipya^^ivrp. «“ «8.=Xfa ts x«. «6-=Xf ivv 4-ux<»v Epya 

Tuyx*'''' V’r'X’-psxsrai. 

to'ioDtov) i. e. axa^apTov. „„1 

P. 43 I. 3(i ’toXXoI 8f elo-i xa* «««(*«"<» ^15 71? 

aOxij oSrc or* OUT.. ?u 8og«?5T«. 0x8 T®» xsp'< yi? slcvSoTtvv Xeyeiv, w; 

lyco U7f0 TJV 05 7r=7rua-p-«i. , , 

Forster teiuls xlxsarpra. : but the true reading seems to be,»5 

iy«5 AIK) rm; xixuo-piai. xeVuir/tai I have been lo/(l, 01 llUt 

heard, , , . v ^ 

P. 1. 44. e* scttiv (»j y^) ev p-Etrew tw oupavw, Tregi^^sprjg <tu(roi, 

aiilh 8eiv HITS aepoj rrpoj to H iXXti; avayati; p-.)- 

8eams ToiauTii;. aXXa ixav^v ys elvai aOT^v it^nv TijV op,oior)iT« toj 
oupavou auTOU euuTM ‘TraVTij, xai Ttjg yrjs ccoTijs t>jv ttrvjipo'Kiocv,^ ^ ^ 

'I'be construction is AXX* t^v o^oioT>iT« ys to« ougav^w «vro’j 

iauTto warn) elvat Ixav^* iirj^siv aoniv ty^vV , - « . 

P! 44. I. 12. x«i ouxe fOtTa. aftov Xoyoo ou8s» fv rr, SaXaTT,/, 
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om TehsioVj u}$ sTrog einslv, cuSfv Ioti. a^poiyyeg b'g xoi) aixjiog, xai 
wijAof ^og^opoi eWiv, ottov «v xeu % xet) tTpog tu 

vup Yjfiiv x^AA)} xplvsiriui ouS* 6^r»(rrioDv afia. 

wrou av xai rj yij if) Where it touches the land : on the shores 
ofit. 

P. 44. 1. 15. el yap 8s7 xai fAuSov Aeyeiv xoi\lv, xoc) afiov «xov~ 
(Ta*, ctf SifAfAloL, olflt rvyx^vei tu lv\ y^j Otto Ty ovpoivca ovtol. 

Ta- vTTo TM ovpavep onu) The parts above the gross lowei 

air. and ini mediately under the true sky. 

P. 44. 1. 20. Ixs7 Se voicroiv rrjv y^v ex Toiouraiv elvai, xa* ttoAw 
sTi ex KoifjLnpoTepaiv xot) xacSapWTsg^v Y/ toutcvv. t^v (aIv yaQ «Ao'jpy>} 
6iva*, xai QotvfJLOLO-Tvjv TO xaAAoj* t^v Ss ;^pU(roeiS^' r^v oVt) Aeox^, 
y^j^ou T/ p^iovoj As'jxoTepav. 

o(7)j Asux^) A parenthesis, as much as is while. 

P. 4(7. 1. 25. ov TTsi^w, e^'Vf “ Kplruivu^ dig sycL etfit oOto; 

6 ^uixpuTYtS, 0 vv'A dluXsyofLevog t xai SiaTaTTc»;v fxacTTa twv XeyoiA-- 
vujVf aAA’ dliTOLi pt,; exs'ivov elvai, ov orpsTCii oAiyov uctts^jov vsxplv, x A 
irccoTa TTojf p.5 ^;7 6awTeiv OTi 85 eyci) TiaKcti ttoAuv Aoyov 7rg7r&/>),a«», 
«j-', exsiSav xiw TO ^agju,axov, ouxex* vixlv ■Trstpufxe'idi, aAA' oi;^i5a&jU,a» 
axjxv elj lAoixxpuiv rivxg sv'6xijxov!ag, lahrst /xo< aurw aAAo., 

Asyfiv, TragfitjxyJouasvOi,' a;xa /x=v uftac, ajtia 5’ sjAsiVTov. 

1 ill ink It should be ; Tayra 7\0/ Ooxw avrai aAAcoc A^y-iv. 

uOroJ) Kohuivi. 


AiNALOGlCAL MCMOllY. 


\<)VU Coiiespondcnt, S. Y. (111 No. i.i. p. 10(). under llie 
head ol l7(fofio/ogica/ M ucmonics, and again in No. ja iti. p. 
i)40. Art. I'ccknicfii Memvi if) has, 1 think, conieiied on the caiivse 
ut lilvu’ature an iiiiporlant service, by showing how several facts, 
iiistorical or miscellaneous, may be recalled to the mind by a 
very simple technical process, which, as he rightly observes, 

amply atones by its great usefulness and easy application for any 
want of dignity whiclj^ the fastidious scholar may delect in the 
system. 

Perhaps you will favor me by inserting in your highly useful 
miscellany, a few more instances of nearly the same kind which 
have occurred to me as capable of being similarly illustKited. 
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e. It we ilesire to know on what of the month tlic hies lell in 
iJie Homan Cah inhir. The orijyin of the word idvs is the old l^atin vcrl» 
f f/««rc, q. d. in duns partes dislribavre. Add M to Id, and the syllable Mid, 
the halt ol Middle, will ilircri n«, to iVlarth and -May, two ot the months 
in which the ides were the filteenth day — the other months were July 
and October •, in the remaining eight, the liith w^s the day of the Ides. 
1 fie Nones (nonas) were, in all months, counting inclusively, nine days 
from the Ides. 

2. Ot Arcddius and Ilonorius, the two sons of Theodosius the Great, 
I desire to know which rci^ued in Constantinople, and which in Rome. 
Arcadiii-i — ('mislant mople : lloiiuriu'' — Rome. A. C. H. K. 

iJ. The Itornan jieoplc were originally divided by Koiiuihis into lliree 
Irihes, wliK h mimhei wms inciea-ed hy Servins Tullius to lliiity-fivc ; 
and each tube w'as subdivided into ten Curmi tres tn^nita l\. qidnqne 
fribus. Deccm Curtfc. 

4. Jn tfie anricnl mytbidusiv, there were reckoned ibreo Cupids, four 
V'eiiuse**, live IMiiidva’' — Tiic tollowing lines will assist llie inemoiy — 
In inylho \eten Ires con^iitmintiir ErolC'-, 

Quid nor at Vrueres, (inm ^fViujuc lucre MiTierru:. 

.*5. Ot ibe ArgoiMiiiiC HxiM*ditU)n, tlie Tneb.m Vv'ar, and tlie Siege of 
'1 roy, which Clinic In St, wUirli hisi — They took jdacc in the order ot 
ihf letieis, and j.) x' .irs niiervcncd lictween each two. A. (Ar- 

gonaut ) The. ( iheb ) Ir. Tiuv ; Their respective dales arc 1-2615, 1226, 
.iiui 1 Jlij, fj C 

(1. l\li!fh 1 * the and winch tlie Chefib,]i\ the Hfhrcw Bible of 
V'andcr lluoi;ht, and others? kcKi niaiigin, che'i’ih, Jex'i’, theictore 
the J\c7t IS the tnar final, and li.e Clnldt the Ttxtuul reading. 

7. Of the Ttivfu.H and Tal innd, w\i\c\\ wms the Chaldee l^araphrase, 
.•nd\\hif!i \\\Q doctnnah oi traditimial compiktUun ? !/«rgiim J^ora- 
phni'^e, ii;en fore ilie I'ulwud was I It exposition. 

h. 'i'he f/r/f7u s ciuiv'cv liu- blood Jrom, tiic veins to tlic heart: nrlcrio ah 

9. I p iiiiiijoiidas Was at the iaUle of M'.intinea, (fought A.C. 
ood ' /’ji.id/inon'l IS. 

U). IJiMiie \v:i‘. I’uuiuhd A. C. 753. The three uneven mimlers nficr 
1 t.iiui'i in t!ie ll’,^ CISC oitif 1 . 

11. In ti e rei^u 4 1 r»e(l«iie the Seemul, Emperor of O'Tiuany, about 

A. J>. uo^c the frirniJij*i ol the Oiieljdis and OhihilliMfi-. Ot 

these, liie lurrner.e'^puiised the caiKsc of the Pope ( Inuucent lil.\ and the 
lallct, that oj tlir l-mperor. Gm Iphs ]\^pc, (3 jis together.) 

12. In what vtat, and place, and under what cncumsiances, did I’ro- 
icstaiHi'-ni arise ? 

The lollowing fanulsar verscs may he cas'ly remeiiibf red — 

li\/ifhrii hundred tiventiMune * 

At i)f)ir€ the Eiotestunis combine 
Against thy t^irannoiis decree, 

Sicri) rerdinaiid of Germany — 

Thy brother Clmrlcs' affords his aid, 

Suh)rt'iiii|n; to :i*sinct block.Ale ^ 

Stiunl/i Ctfuicnt in his own chateau, 

Named fioin its Angel, Angelo. 


* Charles V. Emperor of Geiiiiany. 
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13. In the French revolutionary Calendar, the months were thus ter- 
niinated: three in aire — Vindemiaire, liruniaire, Frtniaire ; three in ose 
Nivose, yiimose; three \n fil—Grrminut^ Vloreul, Prairial; three 

ia dot' — Messidor^ Thermidory Fructidor: the name of each month being 
descriptive of the particular weather or agriniltiiral operation then usu- 
ally prevalent: to reinembtr tins, combine tlie initial letters, forming the 
word aoda. The yeaf began at the Autumnal Fiquinox ; anil five inter- 
calary days were added \n cunipU/nent to the Revolution^ to make up the 
number 365. TJ»e Sabbath was formally abolished; and the month di- 
vided into five decades, a;* the ancient Athenian month. 

'I'hese few instances may perhaps iiiclnce some one of your 
learned Correspondents to add to the number. 

i\ A. W. 

Ta/iso/ Parsonage^ MaHj 18^25. 


SOME KEMAKKS ON TtlE VALUE OF 
ROMAN TRAGEDY. 


No. 11 . — {LottlitmCii from \o. LA’/.] 

From our [irolitniiiary historical observations in a former 
number, we pass on to a closer consideration of tlie value and 
nature of Homan Tragedy. 

We can conceive an original Homan tragedy, in which nothing 
is borrowed from the Grecian, but the free and genuine produc- 
tion the individual Homan character; and two individuals 
distingui.shed both by their learning and know lege of antiquity, 
viz. A, Schlegel,* and Creuzer,* have cndea\ored to trace the 
lineaments of such a tragedy. Such a genuine Homan tia- 
gedy,” says Sriilegel, “ would have diflfered enlirelv from the 
Grecian both in matter and form ; it inu.'^t, according to the old 
Homan characler, have breii throughout of a religious and pa- 
triotic nature.'^ 

Greek tragedy represents the mighty strivings of the heroic 
age, as surpassing tlu boundaries and laws of human pow'cr, 
and iherefore engaged in struggling with the superior forces of 
fate ; and in such a struggle of free-will with the all-ruling power 


' A. Schlegel’s Vorlesungen liber dramalische Kiinst, Vol. ii. p. 20. 
^ Oeuzer’a Symbolik, Vol, iii. p. 995. 
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of fate, an iiiilividual is presented to our view, at one time pe- 
I'ishin^ ill hostile variance^ and at another finally reconciled to 
tiiese overwhelming powers. Each of the three great tragic 
geniuses, j^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, has his peculia- 
rities, but the theme is generally the same \vilh them all. 

To the old Uoman mind theie was nothing higher and more 
sacred than their country, and nothing greater or more venera- 
ble, than to live and die for it. Therefore the religion of the 
Uomaiis was merely patriotic* and national in its import; it had 
not that aitificKi! llexibilily which is inherent in the Greek, but 
rested on a steady, positive, and histnneal basis. 'I'o the old 
Koman (w'e speak not of tlieii latter degeneracy) the gods were 
gods of Rome ; grown up, as it were, with tbe eternal city, de- 
fending and jirotecling its destiny ; tin y could never forsake 
iheii* sacred abodes lliere, as Caniiilus once reminded tbe Ilo- 
iiiaiis. I'he religious faith, and also the* faith in the superior 
(Icsliiiy ol lioine, were intimately interwoven in the ancient 
character of this people ; every tiling connected with this faith 
was unalterable, austere, and involved in sacei dotal scciecy.' 

\^ e therefore agree with Mr. Sehlegel, that a genuine and 
national Homan traged\ would, as well in its subject as in the 
leading tragic idcasy have been' quite oiigiuul; and that volnn- 
tar if svij-sactijice would have been the principal idea — sacritice 
for the prosperity, glory, or safety of the country, in deep sub- 
mission to the will of the gods. The whole chaiacler of the 
passions too, would, in accordance to the peculiar qualities 
of such a rcligioiis-paViiotic tragedy, have been distinguished 
from that of the Greek tragedy. 

Mr. Sclilcgel says, The idea of such a genuine Roman 
tragedy is the idea of a being, nc\er brought forth from the em- 
pire of possibility to that of reality*.” JJut llie subject of several 
Roman Iragedfes was taken from Roman hi'-tory; on which 
account, Lvaiithiiis (dc tragmd.) could say, concerning the 
national Homan tragedies: praetcMata ab dignitate personarum 
c‘t Latina histoiia peiitur.” Hut as .soon as this was done, the 
poet was obliged to leave the fundamental theme of Greek 
tragedy, and a eoniposition must arise, approaching more or less 
the model of such a geiiuiiie Roman production as wc have 
Spoken of. \A hat have the sons of Home, so great by their 
devotedness to their couidry and to their deities, and so cele- 


• Vide Sehlegel and Creuzer. AKo the fine remarks of Dion. Ilali- 
carnass. on the religion of ilio Uomaiis. 
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brated by tlie moral piodigics of such a sanctihed power of the 
'vill — what liave* tliey in coiiimnn with the haughty, overbearing, 
and heavcii-conleiiding heroes of the Greek fable? What has 
the sublime death of a Homan, peiishing in his duty, coinmon 
with the horrible dos.trnelion in which the crnninal race of the 
Labdacides and Pelopidet* are involved by an avenging falahly ^ 
Tlie funda'niental tendency, the nature of the passions, tlie whole 
spirit of such a piece must differ essentially from the Gieek 
compositions. 

in the universal wreck of Homan tragedy, we inusl, therefore, 
ehieily regret the loss of these original pieces. To pass o\ei' 
the latter attempts of this kind, when the line Homan genius 
had long ago vanished, (Cuiialius Mctermi** wrote Caio, Dmni- 
tins, \ero ; the of Seneca is still extant ; J)ionie(h .s, 

p. 487. mentions a piece culled Marcv/lus :) the acluexemeiils 
ol this description by the mastcTs of t arlier times iniol be the 
nioie iiiterebting to us, when we call to mind the following 
veises of Horace : 

rs^il iiitentaliiin nostri liqueic pcc^jc 

Nec nnnirmun merurre i!« CHS • \ I 'ti.MA t c.i 

Ausi dcscrcre et telebrao ilomcstiCd tactu. 

How many tragedies of this description, of which the ‘•iihjict 
was taken from Homan historv, Invo been com}>(>s'ecl, is not 
known ; but iiiention is made: of Pnullu% (pt iliaps Aim idoiin nr) 
by Pacuvius. and of Bndus and Daiu'i by Atlin».' Hut tins 
nahonal Homan tragedy (so to call it) was )iol farliitr tlcvc4c»prd 
a*, i improved, and we air the loss able to judge of its \alue, 
ina.sintich as the scanty relics of Homan tragedy lefcr to iinila' 
tioiis Cl ihe (*iccks, j\s III gcneial the more and inoie prevail- 
ing taste for the literature of tli.- (iicvks pre\enled lull cul- 
tivation of a truly national littialnro ; so it in like iniinner 
.''It'Pped the national tragedy fiom arriving at ihntinii}. 'I'he 
tragic muse pursued the load, which the liad at fust taken in 
imitaliiig the (jreek ; and treading on the teiiitory of her 

Giecian inisiress, she was, by her, furtiished with the subject, 
the plan, the religious ideas, and the costume. Some features, 
however, she received fiom la:r native country, and these, 


* PJ.ink de Medea, p^S2*refers abo the Scii/to by Ennius, and Signo- 
Tcliio, (Storia iiitica dei theatri, vol. li. p. oi.; tl.c Jiamilus hj Nievins 
to this spocief.. But otlicrb clilfer trtiii them. Jt appears iioin Varru 
L* L. p. fd. Dip. iliar the’ HomuIus wa'* rather ol a comic nature. 

hordes has diligemly consideied this Miljirt m his German translation 
of M.crliard, de siatu ariiuin humanitatis apud Uomaiios, Altona, ICUI. 
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doubtless, chiefly distinguish the earlier Roman tragedy from 
llie latter. 

After these reflections we have to reply to the following 
query : what degtee of perfection has the Roman theatre at- 
tained in imitating the Greek, and w hat wa^ peculiar to it ? 

lij this view two rircuinstaiices speak in favor of the Homan 
tragedy, which, taken together, are of considerable weight. 

The first of these circumstances is this : the tragic poets did 
not (as some of the epic poeie very awkwardly did) choose for 
niodcU the Alexandrines, which put learning and an affectation 
of art in the place of genius, inil the immortal examples at 
Athens.* Though in the time of Cicero, the taste for the Alex- 
andrines in tragedy also found its way to Rome.* 

The second circuinstaiice to which we have alluded, consists 
in the judgments of those Roman critics, whose authority is 
i very w'herc ackiiowlegcd. , 

When the Roman poets began to counterfeit the Greek tra- 
gedy, it was partieulaily required, that the whole texture of 
tragic ideas, and which was so artfully relincd, on which the 
(.ireek maslei -pieces lested, should be eomprcliciided with 
rleainess and sagacily, and, with artificial talent, repioduced m 
their compositions, if tliey wished to be successful. But just 
on this principal point — the plan and arrangement of the trage- 
dies — our scanty remains gi\e us no information at all ; wo 
iiiusl, tlieix foie, depend cntiicly on the testiiiiontes of ancieiu 
Clitics. C('iirt nniig diction and the expiessioii of the passions, 
we arc heller able tf) fojm a judgment. 

lloiace is, undoubtedly, one of tiic most iiiiporlanl aullioi 
concerning tin* subject under review, ami his expressions re- 
speelmg liie elder Koni iii diainalisl'^, have not a little conlri- 
huti d to spicad an indavoiahio opinion wiUi regaid to them. It 
IS pailicnlarly Kji. ii. I. ami the leller to the Pisoes, which here 
come into consideration. On u closer examination, however. 
It appears most clearly, that iiis censures w'crc directed rathei 
against the comic than the tragic poets, and tliat he by no means 


‘ Nacck in his Sdiedis (’riiici'!, Ilahc, 1812, has defended the 
AlexundriCiC*', though lie (ouid uut tree ihtm from Itic above-mentioned 
reproach. Ih r k also, “ de sicculo Ptolema*orum,'' agrees in this point. 
'I’hat the Roman tragics tlid not imiralc the Alej^ndrines is universally 
granted, and wiih all his endeavors to trace out something of 

tins kind, could olicr nothing Imii trilling conjectures. Scalig. ad Varr. 

’ VideC’ic. Tnscul. vid. in. p. 19 ; and the interpretation of this pas- 
sage, S.ihn. ad Sol. p. cOl ; Tonp. in T.pisl. C'rit. p. IIIJ. id. Lip^. 
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denies the inventive faculty and genius of the latter : the cen- 
sures of the critic are concentrated in the following verses : 

Nam spirat tragiciiin satis et feliciirr ainlet 

Sed turpem putat iii scriptis mctiiiique lituratn. 

These verses are by no means unfavorable to them. VVe may 
allowj that their language \^as in some measure rough and un- 
polished; we may even grant, that some of the tiist attempts 
wcie little more than translations of Gieck pieces into this 
haish language; but tliat the Pacuviuses and Aitiuses, these 
masters in the elder tragedy, were not deficient in bold and in- 
genious conceptions and successful execution, is not onU not 
denied but even proved by this passage. Witli regaid to the 
language of the elder poets, it is known and agreed, that the 
delicate and fastidious taste of the Aiigiistean age, uliich could 
not endure the antique insl (nobilcm sermonis uprnginem) of the 
itornaii tongue,’ freqhenlly misled IJoiace into unjust judg- 
nieiits;^ the opinion of Quintilian is more equitable on this 
point. Here, howevir, we are pretty cunipelcnl to judge for 
ourselves. 

Quintiliaii says (lust. Or. x.): IVagoedut sciiplorcs vetcriim 
Attius atque Pucuvius ; clurissitni gravitate scntcnliaiutn, ver- 
borum poiidere, auctontate personarum. Ceicruin nilor et 
sumnia in excoletidis o])ei)bus niuniis magis videii potest tein- 
poribns quani ipsis defuisse. V'iiium taiuen plus Allio tribui- 
tur; Pacuviuin videri doctioieni qui esse doeii afFectant, voluiil.’' 
Cf. V.13. 

1 cite Quintilian before Cicero, because some scholars have 
upbraided him w ith being prepossessed in favor of Komaii litera- 
ture; and have suspected, that whilst he endeavored to coiin- 
feract the partial taste of the time, which could only relish Greek 
writings, he fell into tlie contrary error of extolling too much 
the elder Konian productions. Put if vve consider the decided 
tone, in which, in iiumherlcss passages, he expresses his commen- 
dation of the Koman Iratjcdies, and if we reflect hovv cautious 
a scholar of the first order ought to be, in order that he may 
not endanger his reputation by making unguarded assertions, W'e 
cannot reasonably detract any thing essential from bis remarks. 
Now he praises his countrymen for their inventive powers, (fol- 


* The French judge of Shakespeare in Ihe same manner ; they per- 
ceive in him the vchtigia runs: is Shakespeare the less great on this ac- 
count? 

* Vide Manso'a Vermischte Schriften. Ilerlin, ltU<21. 
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lowing, however^ as w'e have repeatedly remarked, the leading 
ideas of Greek tragedy,) execution, and expression of the pas- 
sions. For instance (Acad. i. 5.) : *^an quia delectat Ennius; 
Pacuvius ; Attius ; — qui non verba, sed vim Graecorum expres- 
senint poetarum • 

De Fin. i. 2. Qiiis tarn ininiicus est nomini Romano, quin 
Ennii Medeam, aut Autiopam Pacuvii spernat.” He frequently 
praises the lively and natural expression of the passions. De 
Orat. ii. 47. Tusc. iii. 19. (praeclarum carmen ! est enim et 
rebus et verbis ot inoclis lugubre !) Tusc. i. 35. De Divin. i. 31. 
With regard to the force of sentences (sententiarum gravitas) ; 
Ep. ix. 12. Tusc. iii. 13, 31. De 0(f. i. 18. l‘o these testimo- 
nies, 1 add some others of less authority, though by no means 
to be conleniiied. Veil. Paler, i. 17. Nisi aspera ac rudia re- 
pclas,et inventi laiidauda nomine, in Attio circuque eum tragoedia 
est.’' ii. 9. “Clara eliani per idem a‘vi ^patium fuere ingeiiia, 
ill Togalis Afranii ; in Trageediis Faciivii alque Attii usque m 
Gra'corum ingetiiorutn coinparatiunem evecli, inagnuinqiie inter 
hos ipsos facientis operi suo locum Ennii.’* Ovid. Amor. i. 15 : 

Knrini'. arlc carcii®, anirnosiqne Attiiis ods, 

Casuruin iiulio tempore uumen habenc. 

Zoist. V. 7, 25. With these quotations may be compared the 
praises of these celebrated poets by Pliny, xwiv. 5. Valer. 
Max. viii. 14, I, 2. Vitruv. L. ix. prmf. Columella, prmf. Z. i. 
where he classes Attius >^ilh Virgil; Fronto (opp. cd. med. i. 
p. 25, 20', 17<»)* Cellius, i. 24. ix. 3. 

Ill these iiiianiiiious* depositions of Roman writers, even 
of a latter age, when the learned disdained the old Roman 
literature, respecting the iiiternai excellence of the eailier tra- 
gedy of tins people, we only meet with the fault which some 
of them find with the haidh and unpolished language — a 
fault, however, of small note in our eyes, as we have before 
observed. The metricul art, too, is merely the result of succes- 
sive exertion and iniprovcmeiit, and the latter tragic poets could 
far surpass the earlier ones in this point, (Bentley in Hgrat> 
A. P. 200.) though they could nut equal them in other and 
more important respects. But it is know'ii, that Pacuvius and 
Attius were very successful in imitating even the most diilicult 
Greek metres, so far as ihg language of the time would allow 
them.* Now if we take a view of the reufaiiis of these poets, 


■ De Nat. Dcor. ij. 3C. DeOrat. i. 58, iii. 0. Tusc. ii. 20. Scalig. ad 
Varr. L. L. li. pp. 139, M5. Ifpiurich de Tac. dulor. p. v. 

* llermaiiu tkin. doct. Melr. pp. 90, 138. 
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we feliall certainly find a ianguogc somewhat harsh and iinculii' 
valed wlicn cdnipaicd wnth that of Jaler writers, though by no 
means destitute of ornament and beauty, and suflic iciiti\ viilli- 
vated for poetical productions of every desci ipti'ni. 'I'o com- 
pensate, however, ior these defects, we discover those pediliar 
characteristics of the Homan idiom, in which il iloubih ss sm- 
passed the Greek tongue, and which aln-ady began t<i vnnisli 
in the Augustcan age — viz. strengtii and cneigy, dignity, majesty, 
and siinpliciu, in their original vigor and abniidance. As to 
the eNpression of the passions, not only of the vehement and 
pathetic, but also of those of a moie tender tlcscription — to the 
.strength of the sentences — to the aiiiinattMl delineations, v\e 
eveiy where discover the genuine mark.s of Gtnins; nay, among 
these relies, we find passages whose inimilahle beauties are 
allowed by ail competent critics. What poet, foi instance, — to 
take only twc. or thie'o examples — has expressed the following 
idea in a finer manner than Attius (ap. Non. dulcitas) : 

O suavem lincii?e sonituni, O dulcitas 
Cunspiiaiitis aniina- ! 

Cicero dc Oral. ii. 47: Quein ivtale esarta imiigein 

J.ibcriim lactrasli, orhasti, cxtinMi ; ricquc fratris rncis, 

Nequo guati ejus fmrvi, qiu ulu in 

where Cicero observes: *• qua) si illo histrio, quolidit* quum 
agent, tanicii agere sine dolorc non polciai : (|ui<l : Pacuvium 
pul.'itis in seiil^eiitlo leiii auimo t‘l remisso fuisse r*’ Cic. 'I'usc. 
I. 44- Ecce alius evoritur e lena, qui miitrcm durmire nun 
Inal : 

]\laler, '.c appi llo, lu, qua- curam somno siispenpam Irvas, 
Nnjue U; luei inisurcuir ; surge rl ‘-cpeli liitium.” 

** IJat'C,'’ continues Cicero, ** cum piessis et fiobilibus modis, 
(jui tolis theatris nncslitiani infeiiml, coiiciiiuntui.” Cicllms ii. 

: 

Cedo tair.en pcdcin Jynijj'nis flavi*^, flaviiin nt pulvercm 
TiTanibus quibus sa pe pcrinulsi, abluain, 

Lassitudun niquc nnniiam iiianiiiim inolliindine. 

Cic.^de Nat. Deor. ii. .So. where a herdsman, who had never 
before seen a ship, speaks in admiration : 

Tama mules lahitiir 

Tremehunda ex alto ingeriti sonitu et spiritii 
Pra: se undas volvit: vortices vi siiscitat, ^c. 

But it is not here oilV intention to make a selection of fine pas- 
sages in order to prove that which is generally acknowlegcd ^ 
we therefore refer those of our readers who wish for more ex- 
amples of this kind to the following quotations : Clc. de Orat, 
iii. de J)iv. j. .‘jl. Tiisc. i. )f>; ii. 10; lii. l|k and to ilie 
ni'<merou‘» places alirady cilcd 



liinUCAF. CRITICISM;. 

(>;/ iltL’ rir^i anil Su'oml Chapters of St. MatthCin; 
coi/tprwng a vitw of the leading Arguments in favor 
of their Aulhenliciti/, and of the principal Objections 
tchtcli have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
Wa iNEWRiGHT, iM.A. F.S.A,, of Emman, Coll. 
CawbridgCy and Itec/or of Gt, Brickhill, Bucks, 

No. V ’. — [Continued ftoni No. LX II.] 

II. Ii- \vc now lulveit lo tlic second mode of' proof, \vc shall 
find tin; result to he e<iuallv favorable lo the affirmative snie ol 
the fjiieshnii. Next to the aulhoiitv of ancient mariusciipt?*. 
die eailv I ersions of the Sacred Wilting^ aie lo beiesorted lf> 
with most conlldeiice, in deciding the merits of anv critical con- 
iiovers}'. In llio application therefore of this criterion to the 
point in dispute, we may observe that the two first chapters ol 
Si. Mjitdiew are Inrliideil in all those versions which can he 
«-onsi(!ei<Ml as at all entitled to influence otir judgments. And 
here another circninslance merits our observation, — that while the 
aiiticjuia of the ohiest mamiNeripts now lu our possession can- 
not be liaced furtlicr back than llie jtli century, or at the ver\ 
utmost lo the fourlli, some ol die \eisious which have descendi d 
to the piesout period, have been proved by the researches ol 
die learned to liave exis^tcd at least as caily as in the hccoud, it 
not in the liist ci ntury. The ancient versions which have prin- 
cipallv occupied the attcMilion of scholars consist of two classes, 
iu eA)idmg as they originated among the Ba.stcrn or the fVestern 
Chiistians. Uf the foimer division aic the old and new Si/jiac 
versions,* the Coptic, the Saliidic, the Arahic, tlie jElhiojnc, 


* Of the (lilTcreiU .S^n«c versions of the New Testament, tlie oklesf 
and the must important is that winch is usually known by the title of 
ihc Pes/tito — a Striae word signifym*.. J^fcral. Critics, however, have not 
cttincided in tlieir i-entiiiK'iUs rcspecimg its degree of antiquity. Bishop 
W.iltoii, Trcniellius, and Jones, were of opinion that this version was 
iuade in the tune of the apusde«, and AbiiljiUiaragins, the historian of 
>)yna, asserted that the New 'I'estament was tran^ated into die language 
ol ihdl country hy the Apostle Thaddaii'', or AdaMi*., as lie is called by 
liic Syiians. Though the evidence for this fact did not saU*:fy iMichaeli*'. 
h'' yet (oosidcj-.d Iht’ iMinldtioii lo have hceii made either in the latter 
]Mii o| the Jir->1 or in ’hi hc:;;iiuiiig of the second. Or. Marish 
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the Armenian^ and the Persic. Among the latter class, or 
those of Western origin, the most celebrated are the hatin 


differs from this learned writer, and advances arguments of no trifling 
weight, to show that it could not iiavc existed earlier than the middle of 
the second century. This antiquity, however, is very great, and highly 
satisfactory. Among several Syriac versions of more modern date, ilie 
one of greatest celebrity is that which has obtained the name ofthe/Vn- 
loxenian version. It was made in the year .*>08, under the patronage of 
Philoxeniis, bishop of Hierapolis, by Polycurp his rural bishop, and 
though more literal than the Peshito, it is not esteemed of equal value. 
An edition of this version, with annotation*;, was published by l)r. White, 

. the late Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford. Respecting the anti- 
quity of the other principal versifii«, the Iranird have likewise differed, 
but several of them are capable ol hoiiig traced to a very early dale. 
Tims the Coptic, an edition of which was pul li>.hrd at Oxford in the jear 
1716, by David Wilkiiis, (a Prussian bv birih, hut afterwards ordained a 
priest in the English chf.rch,) is rtferred by some; to the third renniry, 
and by others to the fifth. The Coptic, it i> v^ell known, was the ancient 
language of the Eg.\ piians before their conquest by the Saracens, hiii the 
inhabitants of Uppei Egypt, or Said, made use of a dialed whu h differed 
in many respects- from the former, and has been calUd the Sa/nthr. In 
this dialect whai is now termed the Sahuin version was written. A print- 
ed edition of fragments from this version was cominenced by Dr. Woide, 
and was completed at Oxford in 179P, by T)r. Eoni. Tliis version has a 
remarkable coincidence uiih the Codex Cantahiigiensi*^, and there arc 
very strong arguments for helievin^j that it exi^terl as caily as in the 
beginning of Iht second century. In Arubic tlicrc are several ancient ver- 
sions, some of which appear to have been mnlt* Irom the Syna(,lhe 
Coptic, or the Latin, and tliese of cour‘«e po‘-‘;>c*ss no authoriiy 
beyond the copies Irorn which the y were liken; while others exhibit 
evident marks of having been translated immei’-iately from the (Urn/c. 
Of the lalter description is the Arabic version ol the four (iosjieh, an 
edition of which was printed at Uuiuc in the }ear ifiPl. It is the gene- 
ral opinion of critics that no ver*«ion of the New Tesiaincnl existed in 
Arabic prior to the time of Mahomrt, though some divines (oulend foi 
a higher antiquity. When the ^Jhtojnc ver*'! mi was made, has not been 
ascertained with any degree of certainty, ('hrysostom in his lloiiiily 
on St.John, mentions that the ^Ethiopians pos*es*;ed a tran^I ilioii of 
that gospel in his time, and we may conclude, of the rest of the New 
J'estanient. Michaelis Con.-iders the present version, an tdiiion of winch 
wa^puhlished at Rome in as the same with that referred to by 

Chrysostom. Others arc of opinion that it was made by Eiiimentius, a 
bishop ill the fourth ceniury, who preached the Christian religion to the 
Aithiopians. It frequently coincides with the Codex Alcxandriuus, and 
with the quotations of Origi n, and appears to have been translated from 
the Greek. Lucloif, cSebraled for his great atiaiuinents in oriental 
literature, was the firsi European who devoted his talents to the history, 
language, and learning of iEthiupni, and his w’orks contain the best 
account of the vT.lhiopic version. The Anueriiun language appears to 
have had no alphabelienl chararters peculiar to itself till the time of 
Meisrob, by whom they were invent* d in the loiirtii century. The New 
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versions, the Gothic^ the Sclavonian, and the Anglo-Saxon. 
Now in all these ancient translations of the scriptures of the 


Testament was translated by Mcisrob, in conjiinclton with Isaac, patri- 
arch of Armenia, and other men of learning, in the beginning of the fifth 
century. There were two versions, it appears, made from llie Syriac, and 
one from the Greek, under the direction of the same persons; and of 
the last a printed edition was published in 1666 and 1668, by Uscan 
JJinhop of Erivan in Armenia. La Croze of Berlin, one ol the lew Eu- 
roi»eans who have applied themselves to the study of the Armenian lan- 
guage, considered this version as liighly valuable. Of the Persic versions 
the oldest is that which is printed in the London Polyglot containing 
only the four gospels. But as those which have been hitherto examined 
■were evidently translated Iroiii the Syriac, they cannot be cited as au- 
thorily, like original documents. 

Kespecting the Western versions, there is no question that some of the 
Laliu are tlie must ancient. It is well known ^lat St. Jeiome, by the 
direction of Pope Dainasus, corrected one of these versions in the year 
384, and this, after undergoing a revision, w'as commanded to he used in 
the Church of Home, as the only legitimate version. The exact anti- 
<|uity of the version winch formed the basis of Jerome’s corrected copy, 
IS a matter of some uncertainty ; but the best founded opinion seems to 
be, ilnii it was made in the early part of the second century. — The Gothic 
version, according to the most authentic accounts, was made by Ulphilas 
Bishop ol the (iuths, alio.it tlie middle of the fourth century, who in- 
vented the Gothic alphabtU, These Goths must nol he confounded with 
the ancient inliabiianls of Standmavia. They came originally from a 
part of Scythia wIiilIi bay on ilic eastciu banks of the Borystheiics, and 
after inigraiing towards the West, at length fixed their habitation in 
Wdliachia. Tlie latter, lor distiiictioirs sake, have been called Msso- 
Ciollis, and the former Smd-Gollis. The principal fragments of this 
verMon now remaining are comamed in the Codex ArgenteuSy so called 
from Its silver letters, wnh the e.\cc|>tion of the initials, which are written 
in gold. It coulaiiis the four gospd*;, with chasin'^, and was first ar- 
ranged in ils present order by Junius the antiquary. But from the 
mutilations it has uiiclcrgonc, the two first thapters of St. Matthew no 
longer exist. Pour'prtnttd editions of this celebrated Ms. have been 
puhlished at different times. Another fragment of the version of Ulphilas 
was published in 1703, from the Codex Carolinus preserved in ihe library 
of Wolfeubullel. There lias been a long controversy among the learned 
whether the language of this version be really Gothic or Frankish, hut • 
the strongest arguments are evidently in favor of the former opinion. 
Another point respcciing this version, of much greater importance, is, 
that It is clearly ai>crrtdmed to have been taken immediately from the 

Greek. — ^Thc Slavonian or Hussian version is proved to have been made 
in the ninth century, by tw'o brothers, Metlioduis and Cyril, natives of 
Tiichsalonica, and apostles of the Slavonians; aiid,*^as may be naturally 
supposed, it was taken from the Greek. Three printed editions of it 
have been published, one at Prague in the year 1319, another at Osirog 
in 1581, and a third at Moscow in 1783 . — Of the Anglo-Saxon version 
there are several Ms.s. still extant, and one containing the four gospels 
has been printed in three different editions. As however, it is obviously 
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New Testament, wliich have undergone an examinutioii 
abundaiilly sufliciciit to establish their authority, tins contro* 
verted portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel is found exactly si- 
milar to our present text, with the exception of various read- 
tugs, to which evCi-y transcript was of necessity liable, prior to 
the invention of the art of printing. Jn a few Latin nvamiscripis 
of more recent date, it is true, that the genealogy is separated 
by an interval, expressive of the copyist’s opinion, from the 
other part of the gospel ; but this circumstance cannot for one 
moment be brought into competition with the mass of evidence 
on the opposite side, and indeed in any view, it could be allowed 
to affect the genealogy alone. It lias been well observed how- 
ever, that the tianscribcrs who made this separation, must have 
been influenced by the difficulty which they found in reconciling 
wliat they considered to be the discordant genealogies of St. 
iMatthevv and St. Luke. 'I'hc prejudice tbeiefore which tlii> 
difficulty created in their minds, would render their testimony 
inadmissible, even were the niainiscripts in question inlitled to 
greater deference than ihcv can really claim. 

111. In the last place, the tjHotatwns contained in the works 
of the earlier writers after Use Christian will be found not 
le.ss satisfactory and conclusive in establishing the aiithoiity of 
these disputed chapteis, than the other modes of proof already 
exuiiJined. in conrnnialion of this a«<>erlion, the first wider* 


taken from the 1/aliu, lhi*j ve^^^^^n is c»f no*authority in (Irtcniiiuing any 
question relative to the genuineness of thr sacred text. Weistcurfi 
Pn lf gortiena to his Greek 'I e^taineni. Marsh’s IMiehaelis, vul. li. 

' It IS adirmed that neither of these chapters is referred to hy any ol 
the prinntivr Christian writcis nsiidiJy called the jlpo.^luUc Fal/ian ; and 
allowing it to be true, this circumstance cannot ullecl the exprtss tesii> 
niony of the Fathers immediately succeeding. Tlio^^ are two facts, how- 
ever, well deserving of attention, winch show that tins btatciiieiit is not 
correct. Cl.) In the notes of the learned Feuardentius to his edition of 
Irengens, there is a fraL’inent of Volycurpy winch the editor informs 
Hi he found in an ancient Ms. of a Catena of V’ictor Capiiaiitis, upon tlic 
four Evatjge.'ists. The pjrt which relates to the present subject is ihi.*-- 
** itationabilitcr Evangelism; priiicspiis cliversis ntuntiir, cjtiamvis una 
eadeimpic cvangeiixandi corum prubcinr inietilio. AhUlhceus^ iit Ilebraws 
scribeiis, genealogicC Cbristi ordinem texiiit, ut ostendercl ab ea Chris- 
tum dcsccndisse progcriie de qua epin nascituriim universi Prophet:*' 
cecineratit.” — The ftarned differ in their opinions of the age in which 
Victor Capuanus lived. Feuardentius thinks tbai he florishcd about the 
year 480. Jacobus Gryaaeus refers him to an earlier date, 4f».5. llellar 
mine, Cave, and Mill contend for a much later period, 510 or 5k5. What- 
ever may be the precise antiqnily of this Ms., notliing has been ad- 
vanced to iuvalidale its authority See the note rcfcircd to in Iren. 
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I shall menlion is Justin Martyr, who lived in the second cen* 
Uiry, and wrote two apologies for the Christians, and a dialogue 
with a Jew named Trypho. Jn bis first apology, the following 
passage occurs, which contains an evident quotation from the 
iirst chapter of St. Matthew. — The angel who was sent to the 
Virgin Mary to announce the important character she was 
called to sustain, is described as addressing her in these words : 
“ Behold thou shah conceive by the Holy Ghost, and thou 
shalt bring forth a son, and he shall be called the son of the 
Highest ; and thou shah call his name Jesus^ for he shall save 
his people from their &c. It would be difficult to con- 

ceive upon w'liat grounds these latter words can be denied to be 
a quotation of the 21sl verse of St. Matthew’s first chapter, 
(lid we not recollect that (he understandings of some men are 
so darkened by prejudice, as to render them incapable of per- 
ceiving the strongest evidence, when it lAilitates against their 
favorite opinions. One author,* in order to evade the force of 
this passage, conjectures that the words in question may pos- 
sibly have been taken from St. Luke’s Gospel, but as no sneh 
words exist in the latter, in the order in which they here stand, 
and as they exactly coincide with the language of St. Matthew, 
It w'ould be highly unreasonable to allow a mere supposition to 
invalidate the argument derived from so obvious a fact. And 
to corroborate the assertion that Justin Martyr was actually 
acquainted with this disputed portion of the New Testament, 
it may farther be observed, that in his Dialogue with Trypho 


I'ctKirdent. (Lib. iii. c. 3,) and Jones on the Canon. (2.) It appears also 
that Ignatius, who tloiished in the latter end of the first century, evi- 
dcnlly alludes to tiiu second chapter of St. Matthew, m a passage con- 
tained ill his epistle to the Ephesians. The words h 

without question tefer to the star which appeared at the birth of our 
Saviour as related by St Matthew, Vide Ignat. Epist. ad Rphes. Edit. 
Is. Voss. Amstcl. 1646. The larger Epistles of Ignatius are now gene- 
rally admired by the learned to be spurious, but tlie genuineness of his 
shorter Epistles (in which the allusion above-mcnliuned is contained) ib 
defended by scholars of the greatest name. There are three writers of 
celebrity indeed, who entertain a contrary opinion Salmasius, lilondcl, 
and DaiiU> ; but the advocates iii favor ot these Epistles are far more 
numerous, and of the highest eminence — Isaac Vossius, Usher, Ham- 
mond, Petavius, Grotius, rcarso^), Bull, Cave^Wake, Cotelerius, Grabe, 
Diipin, Tillemont, I^ Clerc, and Horsley. Bit4iop Horsley’s Tracis, 
Letter S. — Jortin’s lleinarks on Eccles. Hist. pt. 1. An allusion, however, 
is not entitled to the same authority as a quotation^ or a direct assertion, 

’ ’i^o£i<7-s>.X^ 4-’I yaffTfl i'k UvsVfMTo; 'Ayiev, x«l vJov, xnl vlif 
.TiTflU* %nl HuXiffitg 70 S^o/jta, avroi/ ’l»|(TCyv aLro; .yap ffwcu tov Xntov auroD affo vuty 
a/*npriur auTwr, Jt, t. X. Justiu Martyr, Apol. 1. p. 68. Ed. Grabe, Oxon. 

^ See Dr. Williams’*? Free Enquiry, Second Edit. p. 98. • 
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he makes a most evident allusion to the 1 ]th verse oF St. Mat- 
thew’s Sd chapter, where the Magi are described as presenting 
their offerings to the infant Saviour.' He also cites the passage 
from Micah, contained in the same chapter, and mentions not 
only the star which conducted the IVlagi from the East, but the 

slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem. These, it cannot be 
denied, are all circumstances in the highest degree favorable 
to the object of this inquiry. 

The next ancient^ Father who furnishes direct evidence on 
the subject is Iremus, who likewise ilorished in the second 
century. This writer, in his woik against lleiesies, speaks on 
several occasions in language which cannot be mistaken. What 
can be more explicit tliun the following passage P (Lib. iii. c. 
11. p. 239.) ** Matthaens vero earn qua? est secundum horni- 
iiem genera tioiiem tjiis narrat : Liber (dicens) generaticiiis Jesu 
CJiristi, fiJii David, inii -t\biahani.” The very same qiiotaiioii 
again occurs in a subsequent part of this work. (Lib. in. c. 18. 
p. 27o*) '' Sed et Mutthx^us unum et eundem Jesum Chiistuin 
cognoscciis, eani quae est secundum homiiiem gcneratioiiem ex 
Virgiiie exponens, sicut promisit Deus Daviil, cx fructu ventris 
ejus et excitaturum se a^ternum regnum, nailto prius Abrahte 
eaiiciem faciens proniissionem, ait, Liber generalionis Jesu 
Christi, fiiii David, iilii Abraham.” Again, speaking of Christ 
and the iiiiiaculous nature of his birth, he says, (Lib. lii. c. 18. 
p. 277.) Queni Magi videntes, et adoraiites, et afferentes 
inunera qu*e praediximus, et substernenies senielipsos leterno 
Hegi, pel alteram abieiiiiit viain.”*— 'I’he same wilier likewise 
iiieiilious the flight into Eg\pM 


* TJie passage whicli immefrirttf-lv r**ler‘i to the tlth verse is the fol- 
lowing. • . 'At y''f 0 TTct-^rt Tulv Tr'is’/iyTtfwv Toy "inou 

CixiCvt TOTr ^\ 06 vtwv tt'-c; ct’jrhi Toiv rt-ro fi'tyvn xrtl ur.h’tm. O' acrrlp; Toy I’v 

TMO'jfetvU ^arlvr'jg lyvunu'.c'* oT* /SartXtu; ytpiitjrai Iv 7^ x^'PV Hn\ 

Woa<rxvv'ii'jr«i aircy, x. t. 7<, Dial, cnm 1 ryp. I'dll. Jtbb, 1? 19. 234. 

* There is a |)at.sage preseived 1»>' Kusebius fiom ilie woik*) of liege-- 

"^ 1*0 flori-ilicd iibonl the nii(Uile of the second reutiiry, whicli is 
geoeially coii'iulereci as alluding lo the second chapter uf St. Matthew — 
yap T»jv TTa^syer/rtv Tci/ XficTToD .J; x«4 l)uniUiall tuO (fur of 
him the writer is speaking) was afraid ol the coming of Christ, as 
well a:$ Herod.” Eiuseh. Hist. Eccles. Lih. iii. c. 20. p, 110. Edit. V^ales. 
Cantab. As this, howevet, is not sopl^in as decidedly to exclude every 
other interpretaMon, need not lay any great stress upon it. 

3 In the cdiiiun ol IreniLiis advers. literes. by i'eiiardentiiis, from 
which those extracts are taken, the editor specifies, in his copious index 
to that work, not fewer than six citations from St. Matthew's first chap- 
ter, and three from the second chapter. 

^ Among these testimonies afl'orded by the Fathers of the second cen- 
mry, it is observable that in the Dialcssaron of Taiian, which has long 
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The testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus, who florished in 
the beginning of the third century, amply confirms the same 
point. In his work entitled Stromata^ he thus expresses him- 
self: In the gospel according to Matthew, the genealogy 

from Abraham js brought down to Mary ihe mother of the 
Lord,”’ In another place he quotes the 17th verse of the 1st 
chapter, and refers to the account of the star appearing to the 
Magi, recorded in the second, 

J'he writings of I’erlullian also, who was contemporary with 

Clemens, furnish evidence of the same purport too clear to 


been lost, the gcncalof^ was omitted, and this circumstance has been 
made an objection to the authenticity of the latter. How inadmissible 
the evidence of Tatian is on this pariiciilar point, is apparent from the 
disapprohalion with which he is mentioned both, by Euselnus and Thec- 
doret, fn»rn whom we derive oiir knowlcge of the fact. The former 
condemns him for venturing to alter the text of St. Paul’s Epistles ; and 
the latter (Throdorei) informs us that Tatian omitted in his harmony, not 
only the genealoi:y of St. Matthew, but also that of St. Luke, and what- 
ever vhe sk<nvcU that J('S 7 is wax dtscended om David according to thefiesh-— 
xnl Tfi otTo. ix s'Tt'.ffj.arz; xarn ffflfxa yiyivvrifxivav Tov Kvnioy Jtfxvytri. 

lleret. Fab. Lib. i. cap. -20.— The same Fatiier mentions that he him- 
self removed out of reach more than 200 copies of this harmony, then in 
esieern, and replaced them witli the four gospels. ^ In truth, the whole 
acrount of this oinis-ion of I’atiaii, instead of being favorable to the 
side of the qiicstit n for which it is advanced, lends to prove that the 
genealogy of St. Matilicw was in existence prior to the time of that 
Father, and that his reason for not including it in his Diatessaron was, 
that It interfered with his ih>ioloi:ical tenets. i • » i 

Tliere are two ancient harmonics still extant, in Latin ; one published 
by Otiomar Liiscinius, a German critic, in the ^car 1523, and the other 
by Michael Mender, also a German, in 1524; of which the latter is a 
translation from the Greek, by \’ictor. Bishop of Capua in the sixth 
century. By some authors these harmonies have been ascribed to la- 
Uan, and by others to Ainmoiiius of Alexandria, the inventor of the 
Ammonian sections; but Dr. Marsh (m liis notes to Michaelis) has 
made it sufficiently evident that they are in realiiy translations from 
neither of those eaily writers. That translated by Victor Capuanus con- 
tains St. Matthew’s genealogy and part of St. Luke^s. , < 

* There is another passage sometimes quoted in discussing this ques- 
tion (as it is by Dr. Williams) as proceeding fiom the pen (if the same 
I'athcr : irfoyfyfct^Oai tX*yrv tSv lOwyyiXiwv rn 'ra; ytvfaXoyiaj : that the. 

gospels continuing the genealogies were written Jirst, Ihese words indeed 
ate cited by Eusebius from an ancignt book call^id Hppotoposes, attributed 
to Clement of Alexandria, but as the genuineness oT this woik has been 
denied with great appearance of reason, I have not introduced ibis quo- 
tation among the direct proofs. 

The reference of Clemens Alexandrinus to the Magi is quoted m 
Griesbach’s Symbol® Criticff, Vol. ii. oI fxayo* iBov -rn affri^a tov Ki-ffov . . . 

xai, lyyaiTav on ^trihive 
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admit of dispute or hesitation. In the following passage taken 
from his treatise * De Came Chrisiif be quotes in Latin the 
introductory verse of the first chapter : Ipse in priniis Mat- 
thaeus fidelissinius Evaiigelii commentator, iit comes Domini, 
non aliam ob causuni quam ut nos originis Christi carnalis com- 
potes faceret, ita exorsus est : Liber geniturae Jesu Christi, filii 
David, filii Abraham.” In the preceding page of this work, 
where the writer is stating the proofs that Christ was born of a 
virgin, we find a quotation of the latter part of the SOtli verse 
of the same chapter; ^'Quia et angelus in soninis ad Josepli. 
Nam quod in ea natum est, inquit, de Spiritu Sancto cst.” in 
the same treatise there is also a reference to the Magi. 

As it would obviously be supeifiuous to descend to the eccle- 
siastical writers of a later period, it will be sufficient to observe 
that the works of Origeu contribute, in no slight degree, to 
establish tlie object ef the present discussion. Among his nii- 
nieroiis quotations from these chapters, the following may be 
instanced as serving to authenticate the u^euealogy : ** ilallhew 
wiiting for the Hebrews, who expected liim wlio uas to ilesctnd 
fiom Abraham and David, says, The book of the generation 
Jesus Christ, the son of Diavid, the son of Abraliam.”" 
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VEK. 

Et nunc oninis agt^r, nuuc oamib paitinit .irlios, 

N'lnc Irondeiit , uunc .uiuus. 

On ID foveut vaiias gremio quol dieclafa telliis 
Mitlit opes; teiieros quid foetus nutriat, nliiii 
Prirnilius aimi, et frugrantia niuiiera fiornin, 
Musa, canas: tu, qua^ sylvarum liabitare reccssus 
La,‘tnris, cullosquc inter spatiarier horto'i, 

Huris amans, tenuein nec dedigiiaris aveiiani. 


• r 

* Tertull. Opera, %.dit. Pameiii, p|>. 553, 552. 

* MaaS'^rcf fxtv yap tTpaaioKwa-i toy '*A^qa,afA xiti *E^(a{Q,s 

f yfVtVru,; XpicToJ, vhv Xla/3to, vlbv 
The reader will find all the citations of Origen from St. M.itthew* 
twu hrst chapters enumerated in the second volume of (Jne^-batir 
Svmbola? Criocte. 
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H^bernos postqiiain sol dispulit aureus imbres, 
Constrictumque gclti^ bruinseque iiianiabile frigus 
Molliit, et vultu aspcxit foecuuda tepciiti 
Seuiitia plaiitarum, ct radiis peiietravit amicis ; 
Coritiniio vegetuni leficit iiatura vjgorctn, 

Torpida adhuc ; seusiin infantes vis vivida fcetus 
l^ercurrit, donee blando nutrita caiore 
Germ ilia se traduiit, frondesque et brachia cgbIo 
Protendunt : viden’ ut la^ti;:* nova gratia campis 
Emicat^ ut roseo ver ore redintegrat annum f 
fllius adveiitii jam nunc uberrima tellus 
Eioribus inciuilur variis> dulcesque recludit 
Prodiga tiiesiiuios : centum diiiundit odores 
Oiuiiis ager ; redolent s)lv2e ; nec suavius halaiit 
Felices Arubum valles, cum pcrvolat Eurus 
Thuris odoKitas segetes, liortosque Sabieos^ 
Undiqiie fragranti pcrtnulcens flamine coelos. 

Vos lajtaj salvete vices, solcsquc benigni ! 

Ver halve placidum ! le Ia;ta voce receptuni 
Rite salulatiius, digiioqiie sacramus honore. 

Te venientc, procnl inorbi fugere mahgni, 

Et dolor, et tristes cuia* ; tibi laUa juventus, 

Et roseo ore suliis subuectit inuiiera doruin : 

.Divis orta salus ! sine qua mortabbus a^gra 

Liw sordet miseris, vitamquc fovenius iiianein. 

Jnlerea, prupcraiis opera iuterrupta colonus 
Siispicit, et h'jiitus^ bruina ftigientc, labores 
(iislaural^ duroque Loves subiiiitlit aratro ; 

Aut sulco^ tiK'ssis niagiia iiicrementa fiituiu^ 
Semina dat, largum spargens, atque iiivocat imbres 
lingiios, Cereiiqiie otlerl nova poc'la secundde. 

At qua diducta,^ dant pascua roscida vallcs 
Lbeiius, qua prata secat sinuamiiie rivus, 

I'astor oves gravidas ducit, lusuquo vagantes 
Pervigili cm a fovet agues, optima prato 
l^abula decerpens ; aut sero vespere seplis 
Includit, venioquc gregem defeiidit ab iinbre. 

Nec vero, iiitidus liores, hortosque tueri. 

Ultima ruricolis cura est ; qiiam pulclira reiiatis 
Gratia fit plantis, siinul^c seiisere aalorem 
Solis ; ut ulternos variat sine limite tiiictiis 
V’^ersicolor tellus ! vos o 1 descendite in bortos 
Laeti imbres, et dotia eiTundite roscida cueli, 
Largius: atventi! teinpestatesque frenieutes ! 
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Maturate fugam, qua tristis Zembla laborat 
Frigore perpetuo, qua pallidus incola plorat 
Obdiictas coelo tenebras, solemque remotum. 

Fcce aiitem^ quali studio, quantoque labore, 

Hus fervet, qualetu tellus foecunda decorem 
Induit : o ! detur luihi summo insistere c)ivO| 
Vinsorios inter saltus et amoena vireta. 

Qua nullo cultore ferax Natura beiiigno 
Luxuriat vultii, qua niollior aura tepescit 
Solibus, et placidi circiim indulgeiitia veris 
Hidet ! ibi varin sparsi discrimine cam pi 
Ostendunt suaves hortos^ et florea rura. 

Ft casulas humiles, et tecta educta seciindis 
i^uspiciis ; nec longe iiigenti volvitur alveo 
Undarum geiiitor Thamesis, ripasque feraces 
7\]luit; arincntis ^ensantur pascua circum, 
Thessalia'que nitent valles, atque altera Tcmpc. 

Jamque dato menses succedunt ordine; tcrris 
Jam propior rutilum sol igneus admovct axem : 
Lenius aspirant aurae, et liquidissima coelos 
Mulcet temperies : illo sub tempore fervens 
Gliscit amor, quo non aliud violentius ullum ; 

Ni fraenis subeat, mortalia pectora diris 
Accendit stimulis, et vulnere torque t accrbo. 

At quorum vivit sub pectore lenior a^stus, 
lllis dia quies animorum, et nescia cura: 

Somnia ; quin u?gro solaniina pra?bet amanti 
Spes alma, et puros pascendo suscitat igncs. 

Nec minus interea volucrum genus atque ferariim 
Idem accendit amor ; molles ingressa medullas 
Flamma furit, fceta;que tumescuut sanguine veuce. 
Turn selvas inter, cum cana crepuscula seiis<ini 
Subrepunt terris, mulcet Philomela colonum, 

Cantus deducens querulos, comitemqiie vagaiitem 
Invitat lectis dapibus, nidoque parato. 

* Tales deiicias tecum, Ver! talia ducis 
Gaudia : sed frontem quae nubes atra serenum 
Obtegit ? Fii diri sonituni increbrescere bellij, 

Horrendumque armis Atlantica fervere cerno 
Liittora ! segnis^adhuc, brumse dum sseviit horror, 
Nunc iterum instructis graditur beliator in arniis 
Acrior, hortaturque acies, telumque rccludit. 

Turn primum, trepidus properantem conspicit hosteni 
Agricola incursu saevo, cceptosque labores 
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Deserit infelix, patriamque, et dulcia tecti 
l^imina ; nil prodest duro sub vomere sulcos * , 
Invertisse graves, nil longa tulisse laborum 
Ta?dia ; at invadit ferro davcntia culta 
Miles praedis avidus, furibundoque impete sternit 
Maturas segetes, et non sua rura capessit. 

At vobis, Britones ! queis sors fortissima rerum 
Arridet, vobis placidae reverentia pacis 
Servetur ; vestris fugiat Discordia ab oris, 

Incultas visura plagas, et inhospita longe 
Littora : mite solum vobis, coelique serena 
Temperies, grataque redux vice volvitur annus : 

Quin jiicunda situ regio mitescit apiico 
Ailtljcrc, nec tell us languescit frigore pressa 
Brumal] nimium, ncc sole perusta calenti. 

Non tales rideiit aiini, qua tristior hqrret 
Terra polis vicina, diem qua moesta tenebris 
Condi t h^’ems, Borcasqiie fremens frigentibus alls 
Collectas deiisat tiubes, glaciemqiie rigentem. 
indigensc miseri ! vix tenuia munera vobis 
Vcr breve suppeditat, subito cum saeva furore 
Brunia redit, torpctqiie assueto frigore tellus. 

India nec tales campos, nec amabile coelum 
Ostentat, quamvis Phoebo torrente calescit 
Longa dies : ecce ! ut tellus siccata dehiscit, 

Ut sitis urit agros, latcque arentia rura! 

Sai^pe etiam morbos jiifectse pcstibus aurse 
Mille graves spirant, saspe igneus agmine vasto 
Turbo furit, subitamque trahit per culta riiinam. 

Ter felix Britoiiuni tellus, salveto, beata 
Ante alias regio ! tibi contigit omnc quod annus 
Alternis profert vicibus ; tibi copia fudit 
Munera, quae nec terra Italum, neque Gallica jactant 
Arva, licet tepidam cursu propcrante rcducat 
Sol hyemcm, udspirentque australi a littore venti. 

Haec loca, posthabitis aliis, coliiere Cainama?, 

Has optavcrunt sedes ; hie la^tus amavit 
Secessus dulces, propriosque sacravit Apollo, 

Nec vobis, Miisse! vallis jucundior iilla 
Przelucet, qiiam qua foecando duniiine at^^oenos 
Irrigat Isis agros, centum de margine tenjpla 
Suspiciens, faustoque extructas online turres. 

CUMMING. 


CoL Nov. Oxon, 1770. 



NOTICE OF 

A select COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS from 
curious antique GEMS; most of them in the posses- 
sion of the nobility and gentry of this kingdom. Etched 
after the manner of Rembrandt. By T. Wok- 
lAUGE, painter, ‘ilo. London: printed /jj/DuiDEN 
Leach. 


This work is too well known to the curious to need any general 
coinmendation, but has been considered rather as a collection of 
lelics than of recoids. It ina>’ be pronounced the first valuable 
publication of its kind, that of Jk iiioscli, by Vicart, cxccptod ; 
for the engravings of Faber, from the I rsim cabinet, cannot be 
named in coniparisoiL While such defective copies exist, observes 
ihe editor, little satisfaction can bedeiived from lhestiid\, either 
by the connoisseur or the philosopher, and it must appear frivo- 
lous and useless to the scholar and the gentleman.' 

The preface is very concise, and contains some rcinaiks on 
tile ait, which we wish had been extended to a greater length : 
Troin these a few passages may he selected, as a specimen of 
the \vi iter’s stjlc, and as an introduclion to what we may heic- 
after obseive. 

In regard to the art itself, it is rtlateil to have flunshed among the 
Kk'sptians, lung before ii was cultivated and brought to that jiciN ctioii, 
w liicli it afterwards acquired in Orcccc. A pioof of tins maybe ileiluted 
It uin those moiiumoiUs of tlte tumicr nation which are still i'Xtanl : 
Midi are those enormous masses of Monc, ilieir obthsks, which ate 
covered with liieroglyphics; ihtir statues of porphyry, black marble, 
graiuie, and oilier haid stoucs ; muiiumciits, much moie ancient than 
1 lie times in which the Cireeks fir^t adopted this art. Nay, the Kg}p- 
o.ms pretend, accc/iding to Plin;s, that toe art of pamimg wa^ known 
among them, upward.** of five thousand ) ears before il was convened 
mio Greece... . With rc^-pert to the art of engraving oi> gem*!, lu parii- 
cnlar, there are indubitaldy divers antique agaies, corue liaiis, and on\ces, 
tiirii excel anything ot the kind that hath been pioduccd by the iiuxIcmus. 

^ The most famous aiiist IS e read of in this way among the Gieeks, was 
F^rgoteles, wtio alone was permitted to engrave the head Atvxunder on 
gems, m llie same manner as Jj't'tUs was exclusively privileged to draw 
iiih picture, and Lyitpput, to caive his statue."^ p. il — 4. 

Tlie ancients appear to have had little curiosity in preserving 
notices of the art|^ and sciences, «o that is their earliest 

V\ al'pole. illioLLUS^ we leaiii from authority, engraved the 
celebrated ling of Folyerales ; signets uie mentioned frequently 


Preface, I — 2. 

‘ Tins exemption may be regarded as a species of patent. 
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in Scripture, for Judah appears to have worn one; but Sira- 
i'ides first mentions those “ that cut and grave seals,*' ^ Engraven 
gems, says the Editor, were early applied by the ’Greeks to use 
and ornament, to which end they were either worked hollow, or 
raised in relief, and worn in rings and bracelets, as in modern 
times* • 

All the polite arts falling with the ruins of the Roman empire, that of 
e ngraving on stones shared the cotiimon fate of the rest; lying buried in 
oblivion till the beginning of the fifteenth century, when it began to re- 
vive in Italy, and was prosecuted With great assiduity and success; the 
diamond itself not only submitting to incision, hut a groat improvement 
and variety being introduced into the several materials of crystalline 
and other pastes, the more susceptible of incision, as incapable of dura- 

iiofi. p. 7. 

The principal artists in this collection, whose names are pre- 
served, aie Dioscoridcs, Solon, Teucer, Pyrgoteles, Cneiiis, 
I lyllus, Sosocles, Agruhemerus, Adonon, Felix Calphurnius 
Scveriis, Anteros, and i^aniphiius : the ctief materials are eme- 
rald, agate, beryl, topaz, sardonyx, amethyst, and cornelian. 
'File death of Worlidge prevented the completion of this work, 
and the ICditor has ineiely annexed a popular explanation of 
ihe several subjects,” a poor compensation for the scientific re- 
marks expected from the engraver.^ 

Itegaidiiig the portraits, if authentic, as most valuable, we 
.lie almost tempted to indulge iti the reveries of Lavater, The 
I onnlcnuncc of Plato (Xo. 7.) bespeaks a benign dignity, obser- 
vable in few oilier faces of the philosophers; in No. 27, he is 
eontrasled with Socrates, whose physiognomy expresses more 
sense, "i’liere is an eiTemiiiacy in Marc Antomf (No. 2!j.), and 
a degree of passion m J.ij^^ifuavfnts (No. 32.), w'ilh the horn 
behind hi^ right ear. Ci nelly may be traced in Nero (No. 33.), 
and bitter huniour in ArLtophanes (No, 3o.). Julius C<csar 
(No. 3(i.) seems to be haughty and clever ; qualities not so 
sliongly marked m his poi trait at No. 4(). iSe/iz/mwis (No. 48.) 
looks rather masculine, but the picture is probably fanciful. 
1 he engraving of Lepidus, (No. 82.) if genuine, leaves no room 
to wonder at his fortunes; and in Agrippina (No. 84f), We 
trace all that historians have alleged. Philip of Macedon, by 
Pjfrgoteles (No- 85.), exhibits talent, enterprise, and perseve- 
rance ; but his son, by the same artist (No. 87.), displays less of 


' Ecclu«;. xxxviu.'.;?. See (;en. xwvni. J8. Jer. xxii. 27. &c. 

’ Apfirndcd to Viscontis Desrnjition dcs Antiques duMus^e Koval, 8vo. 
Faris, 1820 , is a valuable list of ancient artists by Clarac^ in whuli 
facveral notices of engravers occur. 
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those qualities^ with more genius. Tiberius (No. 88.) is the 
most finished sketch of character-: he appears selfish, designing, 
and cruel, and Burnet compares his face and character to those 
of Charles //, Hannibal (No. 98.) on agate, evinces all the 
virtues of that warrior; but the loss of an eye is not preserved, 
and the portrait mClst have been taken long after that accident, 
from its venerable cast. Scipio Africanus (No. 105.) resem- 
bles Alexander in features and habit, excepting a vacancy which 
appears in the lov\er part of the countenance. In the philoso- 
pher, supposed lobe Carneades, (No. lOO.) we do not perceive 
any great indication of ability, except a flowitig beard. Vitcllius 
(No. 1 IS.) bespeaks the glutton, if swollen cheeks and throat, 
and sunken eyes denote that character. Cermaniens (No. 127.) 
resembles 'Tiberius; and in Antiochus. (No, 130.) we find the 
dilapidator of Heliogabalns (^o. 139.) has a beautiful 

face, without one good quality. Of the Salvator Minidi, (No. 
143.) W'e want information, as to its age, or genuineiu ss, Domi- 
tian (No. I(j3,) shows a cruel disposition in the uiulcr lip. But 
the roost curious portrait is that of Cyrws, (No. 180.) with 
woolly hair, which indicates considerable superiority of intellect, 
and firmness in action. 

Of the other subjects, we would point out a w^asp (No. 175.) 
very neatly drawn on Sicilian jasper, and a female Centaur, 
giving the breast to a youngone(No. 120.'^; the last representa- 
tion being rare. The rauiis (Nos. 11. 103.) arc pretty, and the 
Dog-star (No. 1.) is really grotesque. They are all executed 
in the best st>Ie of WovHdgey w hose 6trcfft7/e.s were well adapted 
to minute copying. The merit and scarcity of this volume 
have contributed to enhance Us price, anti therefore a notice 
of it cannot be deemed intrusive or umiitcresling.' 

It may be added, that, from Father Noel, engraved seals ap- 
pear to have been used in the Fast at an early period. Jt w as 
customary, he relates, for the Fmperor of China, when he cieated 
kiiigs. or appointed embassadors, to give them an onyx, with a 
shield carved on it, which was always to be worn in his piesence. 
Confucius is mentioned by him as lecciving this badge of office 
with reluctance. 


It is to be wished, that some spirited jmUisher would engrave the 
heads of disiinguishei^ characters in arlcient history, from medals and 
gems : such an undertaking, if executed wiili care, could not tail to meet 
with success. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Elucidation of 1 Cor, xv. 29. 


If variety of interpretation can give importance and interest to 
a passage of Scripture, there are perhaps few texts, which in 
this respect can have greater claims on our attention, than 1 Cor. 

XV. ^9. 

iiochart enumerates no less than fifteen different interpreta- 
tions. Almost every commentator has liud his Procrustian bed, 
to the standard of which he has attempted to stretch, mutilate^ 
or twist this passage. 

In tlie midst of this diversity of opinion, this universal ac- 
knowlegment of diflicully, it would seem bold, perhaps pre- 
.Min;ptuoiis, to assert, that a ten/ simple airtJ coherent interpreta- 
tion can be given; and that the difficulty has been created by 
commentatois losing the thread of the apostle’s argument. 
However, 1 shall endeavor to show tiiat such is actually the 
case. 

It will be observed, that the scope of the apostle’s argument 
is to show the Corinthians the absurdity and inconsistency of 
PROFESSING Cii RisTiA N ITX,* while they deny,that there will 
be a rosnrrection ; and believe in that erroneous doctrine 
(verso 17) alluded to 2 Tiin. ii. 18, that the only resurrection 
promised by Christ, was the resurrection of the soul from the 
death <f sin, and that this resurrection was already past,^ 

1 sliall now present the reader with an analysis, or rather a 
paraphrase of St. Paul’s arguments. Tlie reasons, on which 1 
may differ from the generality of commentators in the sense of 
any passage, will be stated in the notes, in order to give a simple 
and unbroken view of the connexion of ibe apostle’s reasoning. 

The first eleven verses contain merely a piefalory declaration 
to the Corinthians, that the doctrine of Chiisfb having died for 
their sins, and confirmed tlie assurance of his having been accepkecU 
by rising from the dead, was no other than that doctrine, which 
St. Paul had first preached, and they had believed. 

The quesiion^ow which he intends to '‘join issue” with them, 
is stated in the I2lh verse, an({ is simply tjiis : 

W-hat rational motive can you assign for professing 


* “ IIow say siwc of youf &c. v. 12. 

* See Macknight’s “View,*' &c. of this chapter, and his note on 
3Tin]. ii. lu. 
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Christianity, when you aiGrm that ''there is no reshu- 
RECTION of the dead?” 

Thequebtiou is discussed on the supposition, that this new 
doctrine of theirs were true. St. Paul points out two things, 
which are necessarily implied in it. "flicsc we may teim his 
postulates ; and he reasons on these, to show, that consequences 
are deduciblc from each, which not only leave no inducement to 
y/ro/ess the Chiistian religion, but render the profession of it 
absurd and impolitic. 

Of these two postulates; one is, Christ is not risen. 
(ver. 15.) 

^I’he other is, " The^ also which have fallen asleep in Christ 
ARE TER IS II ED,” (ver. 18.) that is, those who have died ?//, or 
for' the profession of Christ's religion, have perished altoor- 
vwvAxf and arc incapable of receiving amf reward or benefit 
for their perseverance and const aucif. 

Consequences dcducible from the first postulate. Christ 
IS not risen. 

Ver, 14. The preaching of the apo,stlc.s is probably a tissue of 
falsehood, and the faith of the Curmthians is a dtiusion, or at 
least on a doubtful foundation. 

Ver. lo. Tor if the testimony of llic apostles be false in a 
point so e.ssciitial, their ciedit must be shaken in other respects* 

Ver. Jf), 17* The faith of the Corinthians is not only on a 
doubtful fouridatiun, but utqm fit able,' J^lven ihe supposed re- 


I See Macknighi’-' note upon this versp (^0. 

^ Macknighl appears to have matlc two mistakrs in his ]varaphrasr of 
lliis verfce. lie says, ‘iCertuiniy also, tlicy who have sulfeird dralh for 
heiu'ving the muirrcclion ol Ciiribi uic peiished. They have lost iheir ex- 
istence here tor a known falsehood, and shal! ctiher liavc no existent e, 
or a miserable t xistcnee hereafter.^* 

Now tile apostle is arguing on the admiskou of tiicir doctrine ; that 
there is no resvrrixtiun. It would tiicrcforc be quite irrelevant to 
speak to them of believou, Chri^Ji’s rcsurrc<tioii, or of a miserable existence 
mjicr/after, because they Ueny both tiiesc. And his aim is to prove that, 
admUting thar doctrine, it is the height of fnlij/ and absurdity to profess 
Christianity. With deference I oiler the following paraphrase as more 
accurate : — 

“Then they also, who, I should say, are fallen asleep to rise again to 
their reward, are, according to position, compi etei y ANNinii iTEn.^’ 

The apostle appeaT^ to oppose xot/AnvivTif to anwiovTo ; which laHer is 
synonymous with oxw? cum lycfpovTat (ver. 9P.), ’'Afrtxrul refers not to ilie pre- 
ceding verse, but to the doctrine (ver. J^.) 'Phere it no resurrection, (See 
note on 17tli verse.) 

The distinction between Knit, and fwitno;, should he observed . 
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stirred ton from sin, which the false teachers maintained was the 
lesiirrechon promised by Christ, and already past; even this 
was exploded by their assertion. For if the preaching of the 
resurrection of Christ were false, so the preaching of the atone- 
iiienl was false ; because the proof of God*s Wceptance of tliat 
atonement was the resurrection. Ye are yet in your sins 
even your fanciful resurrection of the soul from sin, has not 
taken [dace. 

CoiKseqticiices dcduciblc from the second postulate, vcr. 18 . 
Then they also which are fa! lea asleep in Christ are perisueo. 

Ver. ](). lliit It is notoriously evident, that in this life the 
pro/essitm of Christianity almost invariably leads to labor, 
self-denial, insult, persecution, and suffering; and that if in this 
life only ilicy have hope, they are of all men most misernh/eT 
'Fherefoie they can gain nothing, in riiis life, by the profes- 
sion n[ Christianity. It must be in hopes of something after 
this life, that they proless this religion, or else they have no 
motive.* 

V^er. Cl). And what shall thei/ gainf who have professed ' 
Christ’s religion /or the sake-^ of the dead, (i. e. for the sake ol 
advantages to be icceivcd after death, or by the dead) if the 
dead rise not yv r a i.r. ^ IVhtf ! what rational motive can they 
assign ? ff hy arc they then baptized for the sake of the mere 
dead bodies, the v eu^v dead I ^ 


K.vo:, Vcim, groundless cefernng to the foundation of tlieir faith, 
vam, iinprofilable, rcternng to its results. 

As I have already hiined, “yc are yet in your sins/* is not connrcled 
with llie following verse; but refutes that doctrine respecting the re- 
suiri’«:iii»n ot the soul from sin, which I before nieiuioued. 

* riio whole of the apostle’s statements from ver. 19 to ver. 149. may 
be phicnd in a parcfhthesis. llis mind revolts from the coiuemplaliun of 
the ahsurditics he is exposing, and he burls forth into the animated di- 
cUialion ; “ but now is Christ risen,” &c. In verse 29, he resumes his 
argument, iiiarkuig the return from his digression by iwtl, else, if Cliri.st 
were not risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them 
slept, and if lie had not insured the destruction of the lust enemy, Vetdh; 
then, to return to our argument, what advantage would result from the 
profession of his religion.? 

^ Ti »roiJ>ow'riv ; vide Sclileusner. 

^ mcaiis taking on^hem the prt/esgion of Christ’s religion ; 

and the apostle is pursuing his argument m asking them whatlliey can 
expect to gam after death, when they assert, that the dead rise not ; for 
11 IS iioiorioiis, that they gain nothing by that religion in life. 

* in gratiam. Sec SVhitby, uolc on this verse. 

' ‘OXo;; ovH lytlfovTfO ; COlllp. V. 18. a/lJXcvTo; 

* V LKT— viHfJv, Tilt wold ftWTuy lb not in our vcisuii I take 
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Ver. 30. And why^ (lie continues, still pressing the absurdity 
of such conduct,) do we every hour of our lives expose ourselves 
to danger, if the dead rise not at all f 

Ver. 31, 3*2, 33. Every day 1 am in danger of death. If at 
Ephesus 1 was exposed to wild beasts for the profession of 
Christ’s religion, what can I expect to gain by all this danger 
and suffering, if the dead rise not, and ** are perished ^ In such 
a case common souse would direct me not to embrace, or, if I 
had embraced, to renounce such a religion of pain and persecu- 
tion. Let us, if what you assert be true, let us act consistently ; 
“let us eat, and drink, and enjoy ourselves, for tomorrow we 
die.” 

Ver. 33, 34. Having thus shown the total absurdity of pro- 
fesshig Christianity, or in other woids, of being baptized, when 
"they denied the resurrection, and destroyt d the basis of all its 
hopes; the apostle concludes this part of his subject with an 
affectionate and serious admonition ; cautions them not to be 
deceived, notices the danger of ahsocialing with these false 
teachers, and bids them “ awake to righteousness, and sin not.” 

J. E, N. M. 

Milbroolc, Uants, 

Jpril 


it from Valp}*b Gretk Ttstamciit, ami il appears to me !o give force to 
the apostle’s reasemngs. Nixp.? (masculine)* is sometuTies used, as well 
as t he ncultr, to signify mluver. Vide Schlrusncr. 

This sense of the passage exhibits a coin rent view of the argument, 
and the interpretation of the words is •■iniplc and natural. Tins argu- 
ment is the absurditj/ of professing Chnsi’s rcligum, of which il.c re- 
wards are not received in tins lile, and rarinot be enjoyed by a mere 
dead body, which rises noi. And bapii''m being the initiatory sacrament. 
Bairn v-nl^ t-jUv vfxfu'v maj, withoiii any vKilence, be lianslated, “ pro- 
fessing Christianity for the sake of the dead.’* It would not he difficult 
to show strong objections to most of the solutums which have been 
The best I have seen is that of Sir 11. Ellis, adopted by 
Doddridge and Scott. But the notion of*' filling up the ranks,” is fanci- 
ful, and is by no means suggesled by the ap . site’s words or argumeiU. 
He has appealed (ver. Ilf.) to ihc experience of the Corinthians, that the 
profession of Christianity in this life brings neiilier pleasure, nor profit : 
he now asks them, what, according to |hcir dortruie, they can expect to 
gaiu by it after deatFu 




NOTICE OF 

A Narrative of a Journey into Persia, and residence at 
Teheran : from the French of M. Tancoigne, 
attached to the Embassy of General Gardane. 
8vo. 'London. 1820. 


Thi s volume partially supplies a desideratum in literature, 
namely, a History of Persia . independent of other countries. 
An inelegant work, by Captain John Stevens,* bears that title, 
but is rather a collection of wonders than of facts ; some papers 
in the Asiatic Researches throw considerable light on its early 
annals, by exposing the errors of ancient European writers : 
but M. Tancoigne’s narrative, although by no means copious, 
is sufficiently particular to be valuable, and copious to be in- 
teresting. 

In passing rapidly through the several epochas of the Persian mo- 
narchy (lie says) I shall endeavor to raise the veil of fictions, and avoid, 
as much as possible, the fables of Oriental historians : and from the plan 
I have adopted, I hope to succeed in discovering the truth. 

The origin of the Pcishdadiandyndsiy, called in Scripture the 
Elamite, is lost in its remoteness, but some authors assign to it 
the year 400 before Christ : Hosting, the third king of this race, 
who for his virtues was surnanjcd Pcishdad, or the just, is sup- 
posed to have left this appellation to his successors, upon some 
of whom it must have been a burlesque. 

Iftriie, (observes our antiwar) his history deserves to be better known: 
such a title is the most glorious a sovereign can aspire to ; it never causes 
tears to flow : while that of great, generally granted to conquerors, has 
been almost invariably destrncuve to the human race. Tiie kings, who 
have received it from the transient enthusiasm of nations, or rather from 
the fiailery of tlieir courtiers, have unforliinalejy thought themselves 
obliged to merit it*by exploits little calculated to secure the happiness of 
nations. 

Such was Hosting, and such, perhaps, were the early Asiatic 
nionarchs, after their respective empires had been founded b” 
military power.* Rustem^ the Persian Hercules, is honored 
with exploits in almost every reign of the Kaianites ; perhaps 
that name is an appellative, or a composition of many groat 
men. The history of Cyrus is thus related : 


* Author of the Supplement toDugdale’s ]Vlona;>ticuD : his history was 
printed in 1715, 8vo. 

* Voltaire says in the /fenrierje—'* Le premiere roi fut tin soldat heir- 
renx.»» 

VOL. XXXII. CV. JL NO. LXfIl. V . 
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lie was named Kai Khotisrew, and eventually siicrcedrd to his paternal 
grandfather; but he did not return to Persia until lung after the death 
of his fatlirr: concealed in I'urkestan by his niollier, who endeavored 
to save him from the irnplacabhi hatred of Ciarsevech, lie was at hingth 
discovered by the address of a young Persian sent in search of him hy 
Kaikous .... Kai Kliousrew, though possessing the peculiar atlVction ot 
K likoiis, foiiiul many enemies and rnvtuus persons in hi» grandfather's 
court . . . Following the example ni bis prugeniiors, Kn Khousiew nl-iO 
made war on the people of Turkestan, and defeated tliem on several ot- 
casions: lie is represented as just, and h.ivuig ineiitcd the love of his 
subjects.... Khousrew notniiiutcd Ins nearest nlative, Sohorasp, to 
succeed him, and finished his davs in, reurement and tranquillity . c. xv. 

Sir William in a discourse on the Persians, read before 

the Asiatic Society, February 19tb, says, the Cireeks 

had little regard for trutli, which tlio} *«aciiticed willingly to the 
graces of their language, and the nicety of llieir ears ; and if they 
could render foreign words melodious, they vvne never solicitous 
to make them exact ; hence lheyprobabI\ formed C a ni/f f/ i’rotn 
Camhtiksh, ov gr(tntinf[ title rather than a iianie ; and 

Xerxes from Sluruzit a prince and warrior in the Hhiihuiunah^ 
or from ShimhaJi, uhieh might also have been a title; for the 
Asiatic princes have constantly assumed new titles or cpilhrts at 
different periods of their lives, or on different oceasiotis ; a cus- 
tom which we liave seen prcsalent in our own times, holli in 
Iftin and Hindustan^ and v^liicli has bun a source of gieat con- 
fusion even in the sciiptural accounts of Babv Ionian occuirences. 
Both Greeks and Jews have in fact accommodaled IVrsiau names 
to their o\ui articulation; and both seem to have disregaidtil 
the native literatuie of Lau, without which they could at most 
attain hut a general and iinpcifect knoivKuige of the country.” 
European wi iters make a longer list of kings than the Persians 
themselves, which in some measure corroborates this hypo- 
thesis. To Kai Khousreze succeed Salforasp, Gustajp, Ardcn- 
ihir and K/iumanif who resigned the ciowu to her son JJara, 
or Darius, whose son, of the same name, is Darius Codomaii- 
iius whom Colonel Mitford describes diff'erenl to our author : 

Historians accused leir of liaviug been addicted to every vice, — a sin- 
^i^ar circnmslancc, as you vvill have seen, amongst the princes I have 
meutioiied. He dishonored the close of the Kaiumte dynasty, and ren- 
dered it odious to the nation. Iskender, or Alexander, availed himself 
of the circumstance to carry war into Persia; and Dara perished hy the 
hands of his own subjects after having been defeated. It is related that, 
at the rnonu-iit of his dcajlh, he iiifliictal Iskender to accept his daughter 
_ Hoiisclieng in marriltge, and chatged him to revenge his death. — Ibid, 


Asiatic lie^f arches, vol. 2. 
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This passage bears evident marks of being taken from a 
part^- writer : 

Alexander, whom the Orientals elevate above all the 'heroes of anti- 
quity, IS placed by them in tlie number of the kingS of Persia. I shall 
avoid recounting all the fables which the Persians detail of his exploits. 
There are, however, in their histories some real fa^ts, and others which 
approach the truth. They assert, that he effected the conquest of Asia 
three hundred and thirty-one years before Christ ; and that he died at 
Babylon, in the thirty.sixth year of his age, three hundred and twenty- 
four years previous to ilie Cliristian a?ra. They praise his clemency, jus- 
tice, and generosity ; and add, that he was very subject to fits of anger, 
but that lie recovered from them with the same facility [with which] they 
were brought on. 

The thud dynasty was that of the successors of Iskender: it is di- 
vided into two hranche<«, the Aohkaiiians and Achgardans, which are 
the same as the Seleucida* and Parthian kings of the Greek fiistorians. 
Tne first reckoned twelve kings, and the second only eight. They each 
reigned during a senes of moic liiaii five hundred years. — Ibid. 

I’he subsequent history of Persia poiises.ses an occasional 
iuteiest, and may be found in Gibbon, and other writers. It 
ma} be uheful to compute what has been quoted above with 
Cie-sias* and Ileiodotns', for M.Tancoigne seldom diverges from 
the recoids of the country. VVe shall now proceed to Ins local 
researche.s, beginning v\itb Rejj, the ancient Rhages : 

If the Orientals were to be btheved. Ullages, at the time of the con- 
fpiests of Persia by Alexander, was twenty leagues in circumference, and 
contained several imlhoiis of irihalntants. 1 6 judge of it by more ra- 
lunul ufriunifs, and the space covered by its ruins, scattered here and 
thereat great di^tanre^, this city roust certainly have been very large; 
but It IS necessary lu be guarded against the exaggerations of the Persians, 
relative to ti.e rxiriu arid ancient population which they attribute to it. 

Witli the exception of some brick walls, that probably belonged to 
a citadel, and which arc seen on a little hill on the eastern side, there 
remains no vestige of any niomiment. The fuiiridationsof agreat num- 
ber of houses, ext avations filled with bricks and broken earthenware, are 
now the only olije^ts that indicate its mclosure and biuiatioii. c. xx. 

On the load from Krzeium to Tiebisond he says : 

We were nowon the mountain of the /en t/iousand, and traversed the 
same ground that was passed by the Greeks under Xenoption : we re- 
turned from the same countries ; and though we had no other resatf' 
blancc to them, we might, by our own feelings, conceive a part of the joy 
winch must have been fell by those warriors, harras.sed by a long and 
dangerous march, on discovering that elniient which was to terminate 
their fatigues .... The ancient and modern Greeks give Trebisond tiie 
name of Trapexontas, which is derived horn flie w^rd irapeza, a square 
or table, owing to the form of this city. In fact, from the top of the 


* See Classical Journal, No U V. 
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mountain of the ten thousand, it presents that of a longsquare. The 
Turks, who corrupt all names, call it Tarabezoun. c. xxix. 

Our author left Constantinople in September, ISO?) for 
Teheran, M'ith General Gardane : they travelled in company 
M'ith Mirza Muhammed Riza, minister plenipotentiary from the 
court of Persia to Che French government, whose mission had 
terminated at Warsaw, where he met Napoleon, and whence he 
did not proceed, on account of the war. As the company was 
numerous, and all carried arms, the General did not demand an 
escort, and their jouiney appears to have been performed with fa- 
cility, They left Sinope, to return, in August, 1808 , and arrived at 
Constantinople in time to witness the revolution. He subjoins a 
valuable table of distances from Constantinople to Teheran, by 
which we learn that the journey took up seventy-three days, the 
hours of march occasionally varying. His book is written with 
an inquisitive spirit, in the form of letters, and confirms the 
adage ill the title, that one line written on the spot is worth a 
thousand recollections.” For the history given in the middle 
of this volume we can hardly express sufficient gratitude. A 
Memoir of Mirza-aboul-Hassan, the Persian ambassador, is 
subjoined, from the Literary Gazette. 

Before we quit this volume, it is necessary to observe what the 
author says of Persian customs : *^they have a decided aversion to 
the sea, and do not like to trust themselves on that clement. This 
prejudice is the reason of their not having a navy.” ' Thus, it 
appears, no cliange has taken place in their prejudices ; hut we 
soon after find a lamentable degeneracy from the probity men- 
tioned by Herodotus : 

It must he allowed, that under the most affable and seducing ex- 
terior, the Persians are deficient in candor and good faith : they are said 
to have a predilection for bombast^ dissimulation, and lying .... In the 
most serious affairs, as in the common transactions of life, tliey appear to 
have a decided antipathy to Turks ; and the foreigner who would have the 
simplicity to believe their assertions, and give credit to their protestations, 
would infallibly become the dupe of the most false and cunning of their 
kind. It is necessary, ihercfore, under the penalty of falling into con- 
<S[ppt, never to appear fully convinced by their discourse ; and to pre- 
serve with them a decided air of incredulity, and even of superiority, is 
the only means of eluding their deceit, c. xix. 

When it is recollected that the Persians, contrary to the 
Turks, extend the salam to all persons, this urbanity cannot 
appear entirely dis^terested. 


' c. xviii. 
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Let us, however, do them justice in another point : you would be 
displeased with nie if [ were to detail only their faults ai^d defects. The 
Persians are full of wit and comprehension ; they adopt with facility, and 
without' any scruple of conscience, the foreign customs which appear 
to be superior to their own ; and were it not for the immense distance 
by which they are separated from Europe, they would be susceptible of 
rapid advances in civilization. — Ibid. * 

In this disposition to receive improvement we discern the 
same liberal, spirit which actuated the Persian kings in their 
treatment of Greek exiles. It is remarked by a celebrated 
traveller, that the dynasty from Cyrus to Darius Codomannus 
was of Jewish extraction ; and that in the feast of Purim was 
celebrated the Magipkonia, or massacre of the priesthood, com- 
manded by Darius, at the instigation of Artistona, or Esther. 
So far may be correct, but the supposition that Ezra and Zo- 
roaster are the same person, we know not how to admit. A 
curious mistake, of the peptic kind, occurs at page 48, where 
M. Tancoigne confounds Kidjeree with £^ilaw» 


NOTES ON THE ANTIGONE. 


1. 'Itrfxfiviis xagot] This periphrasis is very common both in 

Greek and Latin poets, in prose would have 
been sufficient in poetry : periphrastic modes of expression are 
diligently cultivated. *Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor’ 
for Hercules or Herculis labor. Hor. Horn. 

2. o’rO This the reading of Brunck, and then oxroiov would 
be redundant. Erfurdt reads orj the particle, and says that the 
Greeks loved to mix together different constructions ; as where 
they join oti or oirto? to an infinitive instead of an indie, or optat. 
mood. Still the difficulty is only shifted and not removed, for* 
in the latter supposition on is unnecessary. Erfurdt quotes in 
support of his reading a parallel construction from CE. R. 1401. 

apa fiou juejxvijo'd’, on 
oT’ epyei Ipio'as ^ 

bvoV ijrgota-a'ov audig; 

The common reading is en. 

rwv an* OISiVou xaxoov] the evils resulting from CEdipus : what 
those evils were, we are told in Oil R. 1283. 
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vw Se Trjh 

(fTevctyfiog, artj, Savxrog, ata^uvij* xaxwv 
olr* ftru iravreov m/iaT, ouSea hr avov. 

4. ar^ptov] This word is substituted bj Briiiick as probi 
commatis et aiialopce regulis baud repugnans, for the old and 
absurd reading txTvig ureg. Person suggests a-njj e^ov, which 
is preferable to Brunck’s reading, as it does not render the 
coinage of a word necessary. 

7. rl TOUT . . . xijgwyfta] This is a very comttion idiom in the 
Greek tragic and other writers, which is sonielinies imitated by 
the Latin poets, in our idiom we should write more fully 
though not more plainly : 

t/ etTTi TOUTO x^Quyfiat o x, t. A. 

Here. F. 1 132. tiV S^iv t^vSs hpxofjiut; 

Quis iiovus hie uostris successit sedibus hospes ? V irg. iEii. 

IV. U). 

9. denotes, scio, 

calleo, from its oiiginal meaning of habeo, tenco, possideo. 
So Plato de Ilepubl, ii. oux e^a> o Tt Xgyco ev tco •notgo'iTi, 1 
know not what to say on the present occasion. 

11. e/Aoi] When the personal pronoun eya! is emphatic in the 
gen. dat. and accusative singular, the e is prefixed, as, e^ou, sjuboi, 
c/iE, otherwise not. 

18, IcTTso^SijjotEv Suo] Here thfe plural verb agrees with the 
dual noun; the converse also frequently occurs where the plural 
noun is found with llie verb dual. 

18. This is the 1st person sing, of the prclerpliiperf. 

middle fiom eBew and is thus declined : — ^5>), 

^Ses or?8Esv — ^hiVfYfhlTov — Jo-tov, i58s/t)jv — jjVtijv, f^eifi.sv — y(rjXEV, 
JSeite — y,a'Ts, yjSsa-atv — jjtrav. 

19 . ujg ftoVij x\ijOig] Where a purpose, end, result is denoted 
by the help of the particles oug, iva, o$ga, &c. 

I. If both the action and purpose belong entirely to time 
past, the purpose is denoted by the optative mood only. 

II. If the action belong to lime present or future, the pur- 
pose is denoted by the subjunctive y and not otherwise. 

IxvefLiro) or EX9rEjw.^^^« (Te dog xXuT,g not eog xXuoig. 
l^ETTSpLirov or lfg^rEp,^J/a trs oog x?^uoig not dog x\u^g. 

20. xa^x^ivcuo-'] xa^^alvoo is explained by Suidas xara jSa- 
$og fiegipvav. xa\p^vj is 'the germ Of the purple, wiiicli ascending 
from the depths of the sea, dyes a most beautiful color. 

22 . artfiecaag t^et] This is stronger than ^rlpLoie’i, ^00 with 
the participle of the aorist denotes the continuance ot the 
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uction expressed by tlic participle, liabeo in Latin is some- 
times used ill the same way, infr. 

quia miilta quoque in se 

Semina hnbetU ignis slupic t<eda^que iettnites. Lucr. vi. 8f)8. 

G3. <rhv llitvi hxetiix] uutco sc. *Et£ 0 kKsi is imilcrstood 

after when two verbs, or a \erb and if participle govern- 
ing different cases, (us ixgv'i/i and refer equally to the 

same noun : the Greeks, in order to avoid an inbarnioiiioiis repe- 
tition of the proper name or pronoun, use the noun only o/rce, 
governed by one of tlie veibsj and omit with the othei. See 
J\)rson, Med. 

Co. evTi/xov] Tills adjective seems to agree with the idea of 
T«^ov impliei) iii xara so ( )restes, 100‘). 

*£A5V>jj/ xTstvwiJLsVf MeViksui yJjwf^v TTixpsiv, wlieic kCzYiv is pul in 
apposition with iht' idea of murder contained in xTuv'jDfji.sv, a‘=« il* 
the sentence had run tlins : ' Kkivr^c '^ovoi/ 

C7. Ixxsxrigv^Ooii] It has been proclaimed ouf oi uhmd. 

axXavcTTov, aTu^ov] Tli»s \Mis < onsidcred by the ancients 
the greatest indignity that could be offered to the dead, Llpe- 
iior 111 the (.)d%ssey thus pia\slo UInnscs: 

Mr^ fi axkuucTOVf u^sctttov Imv oniSsv xaraXfiVriv 

ur, rol ti $fu;y ysmfjLui. Odyss. J, Gf). 

and the Ghost of Polydoins in the Hecuba, complains that his 
body was tossi'd about by the waves uTa^o$. I lec. 30 . 

C9. olji'/fTi; ykvxhv ^jY,7uuph^ Aj. S-ll, 

xvcriv ‘7rp')/3A»)TOc, oIa)vo7c fl’ ikusp, 
and , . 1083. '/IXX’ ^Kauoav kx8sQKY.ij.i)ffi; 

opvuTi fop^Qri TtvpxKi'iic yr,Y,(TiT0L\, 

'J'lie decree is thus given l^hoMi. IG.VI. 

xY/j6^s7Ui 5? TTx(n K:4Cu.Blot: TaS? 

?? av VFXpOV Tovd* Y, KXT'ATTS^MV fitAcJ 

%yr, xak’jTTTXv, SavxTOV avxaX^afiTsci, 

£XV B* XXksC’JTTOV, XrX'^’^Vf oiwvoTc /3opav. 

31. Tov ayaSov] The aiticie is fiequenlly used to express 
sarcasm, as here, C. lu incieasethe pathos, 3. sometimes to ex- 
cite admiration, and 4. to convey indignation. 

XTSlVBt fJL? ^p'J-TOUf TOV TStka'lTrcUO'iVy yup\y 

£svog •ffurptific. Hec. and Aniig. ^74. 91?). 9-2, and 
Soph. Lleclr. 300. 

33. fLY, ou] ju,^ and when^ireccdiiig oiijy form one syllable 
in scanning : iidr. v. 2().3. ^ and form a crasis with eiBevat, 
so that ^ or /jLrj eiSevoti is acretic. 'riie more unusual erases aie 

fJLrj auTog, Ipb. T. 1010. ij ol;^ofi?o9' afta Soph. Tracli. 84. ^ 

tvytvetotv. Kiiriji. Klcctr. 1 10-1. See Monk, llipp. 1331. 
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34. vpoxigpufovTa] Tlie future participle is joined with a verb 
to express the .object or purpose of that verb. 

36. ^Sij/xoAsuo'tov] The punishment of stoning to death 
is frequently atiu'ded to in ancient writers. In Homer 11. T. 
Hector tells Paris that he deserves to suffer this death. 

Axhov gcrco xaxwv otraa hpyacs: though there 

seems to be no foundation for Potter’s opinion that this punish- 
ment was appropriated originally to persons taken in adultery ; 
though doubtless from the nature of tlie case, it would be so ap- 
plied as a iiieihod of inflicting summary justice. 

In iEsch. S. Theb^CiOl, 

Asua-r^ga dijxov S* outi fi^ tiopov. 

In the Orestes of Euripides, this piiihshnicnt is awarded 
against Orestes and Electra for murdering their mother. 
xvpiot 8* ijS* 

h ]9 SiOiVei *Apysia)v ttoXic, 

e] ^pyj '^avslv voo \sv<rifJi,cjp TrsTpcojuiaTi. Or. 48 . 
and again^ ^0? eV ^OgsTTtjv xa! <r* ayroxTslvat verpotg 
fixXXovTas* Or. 904. 

^jax 738 . . ... (1$ cvx agxeaot 

TO (lYf ov mirpoiTi noi^ xaToc^otvSs'if $avsJv, 

Heniosth. Trep) erre^. tov S' uTraxouttv to 7; i 7 riTxTrOfievot$ axo- 
^ijyxfjLeyoy KvptriXov xarciKMa-avTes. 

Thus cruel death v\ as seldom inflicted by the Romans, though 
under the Mosaic law there uere eighteen offences for which it 
was the penalty. 

37. <roi] pol and a-o) are frequently used in what apparent/y 

is a redundant sense, though, as here, they admit of a satisfac- 
tory explanation. “ This is the case /or yoi/r informal ion 
Hec. 194 . ayysXXovcr* ’Apyelcov Bo^on 

Tots era; tngi jxoi 

concerning your life lo my sorrow. 

“ Ita hsec proiiomina ^ra^eAxotio'iy ut lateritern afferant secum 
significatioiiem quandam. ISotantciiim vcl aliquid nescio quo- 
modo imperiose prolatiun, vel teneriim affectum." Hoogeveen 
afi-A/iger. p. 132. rf. Fischer, ad Helleri grammat. p. 170. 

39‘ XtJouo-* av ^ '^awToufl-a] This passage has caused much 
discussion in con.sequence of the disjunctive particle The 
old reading is ^ivTOotra, which does nut agree with kuovaot so 
connected, because the «act of burial was a violation of the law. 
Hriinck does not seen* to have much improved the passage by 
reading '^axTouo-a, in the sense of adstrinsvens ; for the question 
was not about lightening (supposing, which is very doubtful, 
that ipavTco can bear such an interpretation) but of loosening 
the law. Erfurdt seems inclined to adopt the emendation of 
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Heruldiis, Xooowo*' av ^ flawTOOffae. The washing of the dead 
body, though a customary rite paid to the dead, was not so out- 
rageous an offence against the law of Creon as the burial of 
Polynices. [In Eurip. Phceii. 166 L 

(j-u S* vsxpco fjJ 

and Ismeiie appears to make this objection Tor the purpose of 
showing her sister the impropriety of violating the law in a re- 
mote as well as in an actual manner. 

41. ^vfivov^o’sis xa) ^vvepya<rst] There is the same distinction 
between ttoVoj and epyov, as between the corresponding w'ords 
labor and opus in Latin. Labor and ttovoj is the exertion em- 
ployed, and Bpyov and opus is the effect produced by that exer- 
tion. ** Consider if you \i ill join in the labor or exertion, and 
be a party to the effect produced, namely the burial of Poly- 
nices.'* 

42. vov yvoifitis vor et ;] in what possible part of the region 
of thought are you f ttoD being an adverb* of place governs a 
genitive, and yvifivi; is here used as a noun metaphorically, de- 
noting place. UoTs denotes impatience in the speaker. 

44. ^ y»q^ This phrase is used at the beginning of an inter- 
rogative sentence, in the sense of a v vero ? an ergo revera ? or 
quid enim ? which latter is frequently met wdth in Cicero. It 
may be rendered in English by ^^what?" In Plato it is 
found at the end of the sentence, calling attention, and requi- 
ring an answ'er to the foregoing assertion ; Mavlotv yap riva 
aafisv eTvai tcv egcjora. ^ yap ; for we said that love was a kind 
of madness. Did we iiotf Plato, Phaed. ^ . 

an-o^pijTov ^roXsi] Fdr the government and construction of 
airoppriTov, see above, at line 25. or supply ov, as the nom. or acc. 
absul. 

40. a?Jiaopuat] 1 shall be detected, in a passive signification, 
in which sense ih^ future middle is frequently taken. Professor 
Monk has noticed four different forms of futures in a passive 
sense: 1st, the future middle; Cnd. tiic paiilo post futuruin; 3, 
the 1st future passive; and 4th, the 2nd future passive, which 
Porson informs us is not often used by the tragic writers. TitS* 
futures middle used passively in the Greek tragedies are the 
following: Xi^ofxat, ri/x{(ro/xai, (rTipfi(ro[j,ui, xyig6£oixut, aXcocropiai, 
iatrofiatf fiicr^(ro]xai, crTvyfjfroiiai, S)jAa(ro]xai, jSouXsufl-Ojxai, eve^ofiai, 
ap^opiai, hta^ouLai, eTriTa^ojxai. • See Moirk’s IJippol. 1458. and 
Matihise's Gram. p. 722. 

48. eigyeiv] Some grammarians draw a distinction in the 
meaning of elpyuv according to its breathing; e’lgynv with the 
soft breathing is exclude ; e7pyety with the aspirate is includo ; 
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and this passage justities the remark as far as relates to the 
former. 

— jttsTaJ jxeTa is here put for jxeTWTi. When the prepositions 
ett), fiera, voipoi and a-sgi are used to express hretm, fjt^eTitrrt, 8ic. 
their penult is accentuated. 

52. octets In CE. K. v. 1275. Sophocles uses nearly 

the same terms : — 

ToiatuT e^vfjLVMv, voWuxis re xot5;^ aVaf, 
tTralpoiV fiXe^upa. 

54. wXsxTa7(riv apTavon^i] In tE. R. 1263. 

x^gjxacTT^v Try yuvaTx* etrslhfjisv 

TrXexTfltij hcopstig ejxws7rXeyjtifiv>)v. 

Antigone .is seen hanging in tiie subterraneous cave. infr. 1221. 

T^v jxev xgsfiottTT^v av^evo; xotTslhiiiV 
airccSsi artvlovog xstSi/jfifJisvYy. 

56. fjLr^gov xoivou .... x?/5oTw] wrought a common deslruc- 
tion upon each other rdik their hamh** X^poTv is here the dative 
of the instrument after xetTslpyutroivTO, and not goveiiud of the 
preposition m. Herman wishes to read svuWrikotv <*on * 

tinuis espdibus, so that the words may refer to the pievious 
death of their mother ; but there seems no necessity for any 
alteration. 

6l. TOOTO jttgv] This expression as also •ngwrov ju^sv, when fol- 
lowed by toOto Si, tout* av$ic, oP’hsiToi as here— innsi be trans- 
lated in the first place;*' the latter, in the second place.** 
see below v. 165., and Herman’s arinot. on Viger p. 627. 

64. xaTi] The iota ought not to be here subjoined to the 
alpha. The rule of subjoining the iota as laid down liy Person 
is this : when xou forms a crasis witli a diphthong containing 
an iota, the iota is subscribed ; otheiwise not. 

xa) T«WT* axoueiv] I'his sentence is governed of wtrre ; we 
are commanded by our superiors, so that we oiigiit to listen to 
these orders. 

aXy/ova] The antcpentilt of this word is long. In the At- 
tic dialect, the penult of comparatives in isov is always long ; 
^^the other dialects, it is always short. 

Horn. [1. B. ToO xa] a7ro..y\wa’(mg jubeXiro; yXuxtoov ^eev autti- 

Theocr. Id. i. 'A^iov, oS voiptav, ro reov fAeXog 

67* Toi; 6v . . .] Fragm. Eur. Alcmene in Slobseiis. 60. 

*^ei d'lipea’xetv roly xpotToutrr ravret ykp 
AovKotg eipicrret. 

71. xfivov $' iy» Oa^Jw] Phosn. 1685. 

gyw (T^f xay uirevveTTf} iroXij 

aXX* cuxXet; roi Suo xeltrSai 
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74. nayoufy^ttfol Ilavitig done every thing, vamipyos and 
the verb derived from it is generally taken in a bad .sense ; vuvoup- 
yog a man who would do any thing, i. e. any thing wrong ; a 
villain. Here the verb is not so used. 

74. errsi vKsleov , . . . ev&als] Cicero ad Atticum 12, 18. Lon- 
gum illud lempus, cum non ero, magis me*ujovet, quain hoc 
exigLiiiin, 

So also Palladas epigr. 144. 

votrov ^govov evSaBs piipLVstg, 
cog npog exeivov oXov fjLSToi rauTU /S/ov ; 

The elliptic expression twv IvdaEe, if fully written, would run 
thus ; ToUf ov SeT pi a^gcrxeiv roig IvSaSs. 

70'. ai6i] Porson after Pierson reads this without the diph- 
thong, : the quantity of the penult is common. Suidas says, 
that there are eleven difierent forms of as/. Herman quotes a 
passage from Keen, ad Gregor, p. l6()., which makes out 12 
forms; though it only gives 0: «jg*, alh*aieg poetic^; dfj^ usl^ 
and at iEolice. See Poison’s suppl. xviii. 

80. ^pov^ot'] You may hold this before yourself, you may 
allege this as an excuse for your non-interference. 

8 1 . vopeutroy^eu] In the strict sensls of tiie middle voice, iro- 
ptuoD, I make others go ; TroprjofjLXi, L make myself go, — I go. 

8fj. ToXXov e^$la3v] Porson Hec. 624. suggests the reading 
TrAeiov k^$loov. If ttoWov be retained, it must be remembered 
that it is the old acciisutive neuter from the obsolete froXkog, 
for which ttoXuj and ttoXo subsequently were used, 

8C). oI8’ apgtrxoutr’] After the verbs ol8a, ai(rdavo/i.ai, ytvcucrxM, 
jctavdavco, pLSfjivifipLou, and Some others, the Greeks place the par- 
ticiple, and not the intiiiitive mood. Thus oJ^x ugstrxm would 
not be Greek, though scio me placere is very good Latin. The 
Latin poets sometimes imitate this construction. Virg. lEn. ii. 
sensit medios dilapsus in hostes. Also Milton Par. L. ix. 79^. 
And knew not eating death. 

The participles thus joined with the verbs above mentioned 
are generally those of the present, future, and perfect ; more 
rarely that of the 1st aorist, though some few instances'^ 
this tense may be found. 

91- veTrava-oiLui] This is called the paulo post futurum, but 
rightly considered by Professor Monk as one form of the future 
passive ; as it always has a passive signkicatjpii. 

92. e^Spavel'} This should be read fyflagjj. The tragic 
writers never used the form e^$putvu», but always i^Bxigoi). See 
Porson, Med. 555. 

9b. *A\?C ex ex here only forms one syllable. Iti CE. C. 
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1 192* it also occurs as a monosyllablo; or rather forms a crasis 
with ctvTov in a very awkward situation. 

ea'*urov* eW\ )(^drepois yovou xuxa), for lioe auTO¥, 

98. lerfl’] frorn*T(rijfii, but at v. 71. is from iifil, 

100. 'Aktis ie\lov) Addresses to the sun, as the witness either 
of prosperous or disastrous occurrences^ frequently occur in the 
writings of the poets. Phoen. J. 

’/I T^v h atTTpots ougavou refinov oBoit 
xa) %^uo’oxoXX^roi0’iy efifisfioo; hl^potg, 

$osii$ Iwottriv eiXiVtrcuv ^Xoya, 

eoi IvtTTU^ri Brjfiaitrt rij Tofi* ip^epu 

axuv 

Euripides has used the same or nearly similar address in an epi- 
gram. Athena?, ii. p. fit. 

w Tov ayvipavTOV woXoy ai$epo;, ijXie TSfAvm, 

^Ap eJSs^ TOiov^ SjjLpLetu fepotrSe vuio ; ; 

Milton who originllly projected a tragic, not an epic poem, 
had intended to introduce Satan addressing the Sun by way 
of vpoKoyos : the address itself is still retained in tlte Paradise 
Lost : ** O thou that with surpassing lustre crown’d, &c. 

101. hFTAyrvKcp] Boeotian Thebes was distinguished for hav- 
ing seven gates, (for the names of which see Person, Phoen. 
1150.) and Egyptian Thebes for having one hundred. See He- 
rod. lib. ii. 

10(). Xsuxfltowjv] The three tragic poets all agree in attribut- 
ing to the Argives white shields — Keuxris below alludes 

to the same circumstance — 

Phoen. 1 ] 15. XeuX0t<r9riy tlcopiofuev 'Afysleov trTpetrov, 

Sept. Theb, 89* o Xsvxatrvts opvuToet Xeco;. 

108, i^vrepai] with a sharper bit, sc. than that with which he 
came to invade Thebes. The glossary explains o^uripep by rdc- 

XWTe/jflfi. 

11 6. iirTTOxoftots xopvQea-a^t] An Homeric expression. 

126. Spaxovn] Thebes is most probably alluded to here, 
though Erfurdt thinks that an enemy in general is only meant, 
dragon being the supposed natural foe of the eagle. But 
it appears more likely that the term is here used from allusion 
to the story of the Thebans being sprung from the dragon's 
teeth. 

128. vvepe^Oet^p^] exccedingh/ bates. The same sentiment 
is found, ^sch. Sept. Theb. 829* 

ZstJf TOi xokutTTrig r»v vvegxivm ayoif 
^govnilAaTtov mis’iy, fi^uvor fiagvf. 
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And Herodotus frequently makes a similar remark, vii. 10. 
^iXeet yap 6 Seog uvege^ovret icavTa xoXouefv, 

133. o^ftwvr'] This word must refer to Capaneus, though we 
should regularly expect ogftmvras to agree withVfoe;. 

PhoBii. 1 196« ’'ifSi] 5’ WTfgjSa/voyra ytltra ret^seov 

jSaXXsi xegavvep Ztof ytu‘ sc* Capaneus. 

135. yrop^ogog] The tire-bearer: yrug^opog would mean fire- 
born ; so pi]rpoxToVo;, » man who kills, p,rjTpoxTovo$ a man who 
is killed by, his mother. Capaneus is called wg^o^os, because 
be threatened to burn the city. He wore a badge on his shield : 
yvftvov avBpa ^vg^opov ^mei ypup^pua-iyf ^r^ijo’co voXiv. 

Sept, ad Theb. 430. 

138. eT^e S' aXXx] Here Sophocles has imitated ^sch. Theb. 
346. 

’'A Was 5* aXXov ayn, 

^ovEusi, ra 8 e xai vup^ogsi* 
xawu ^palverat xoXicrp,* 
fJLaivofjievos S* evtwsl AaoSaf^ag 
^ piaivm evaefietav "'Apr^g, 

140. Ae^to^eipos] This word is here applied to Mars, to ex- 
press his impetuosity; like that of the right hand horse in a 
chariot. A^sch. Agam. iGol. describes a brave and strong 
man, as ceigapogov xpi^wvrot vmKov. 

142. 10-01 %pos To-ouj] On the suggestion of Creon, Phoen. 762. 
Eteocles posts seven chieftains at the gates, to oppose the seven 
champions of the Argive army : ttrovg 7(roKn 7ro\ep.loKnv avTi$6lg. 

1 43. rgovalcp] This is one of the many epithets given to J u- 
piter, and designates him* in his capacity of presiding over the 
rout or tlight of an army in battle. Below, v. 659* he is called 
Zivg BuvaifjLog, 

148. ’^XXa yap} These two particles are frequently found 
together, aXXa connected with a sentence which contains some 
objection to the remark immediately preceding, and yap with 
one giving the grounds of such objecion. Brunck’s punctuation 
of this passage is incorrect : a comma should be placed at 
and then aXXa will go along with Sea-Sat, In some caseT** 
where aXXd yap occur, the reason only for the objection is 
given, and the objection itself is omitted, as below, v. 165. 

’i^XX* oSe yap fiaa-t\ehg .... Here is no sentence with 
which aXXa can be connected: a-tywpsy •or 89 me similar word 
must be supplied. <rtya)(Lsv is expressed, Hec. 712. 

^ ’^XX* eWogm ykp TotiSe Sea-vorou Sepias 
* Ay ape ftvavog, rouvSev^e o'ly^pev, ^l\eu. 

This idiom is also found in Eatin: Virg. iEn. i. 23 

Hoc regnum Dea gentibus esse, 
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Si qua fata sinant, jam turn teiiditque fovetque. 
Progeniem sed enim Trojano a sanguine duci 
Audieratj Tyrias olim quae verteret arces. 

But [her wisBes were not likely to be accomplished, ]/or she 
had heard, 8cc. 

J50. ix fih Sj VoXsftMv rm wii\ lx often denotes from in the 
sense of after : rav vDv is the genitive case not agreeing with 
voXifmv^ but governed by Xi] 0 '/A 0 <ruvav : *this at least is Erfurdt's 
opinion ; and the passage may be thus rendered : — after the war, 
let us forget the present disastrous circumstance, viz, the un- 
happy fate of the two brothers just before mentioned. 

154. ’EXsXi^cov] is the reading of the Roman 

scholia ; and then the meaning will be — Bacchus, who agi- 
tates Thebes with his festive revels.*’ Schneider in his Lexi- 
con defends the common reading, and connects IXeX/^scv with 
Bacchus commence the joyful cry.” *E\s\l}^co 
signifies to raise the cry eXekeu ; as to cry oTixo*; aia^a), to 

cry eda) \ ororu^co, to cry ororol ; to cry d : and some otbei's. 

158. If) 60 -(ra)v] properly rowing. The Attic jvriters con- 
stantly use metaphors borrowed from the sea and maritime 
affairs ; and this probably in the case of the tragic poets, to 
gratify their Athenian audience, who were proud of their su- 
periority by sea. 

IfiS, ra 8g The city is here represented under 

the similitude of a ship, which having been tossed in a violent 
storm, and blown on its side, is righted again : conveys 

the same idea as scttij in Orest. (59b. 

xal vaug yap, evraBeia’a, vpo$ filed ttoSI, 

e/3a\J/*v, ecTTi] ccvdt$. 

It would be endless to quote the instances wdiere a state and 
the management of its affairs arc described under nautical terms : 

Sept. 1 beb. S. o(7’Tif (pvXoctrcrei Trpayof Iv, 9 rpwptvjj ^oKsut^f 
(floLXOL ya)g,m ; 

Hor. Od. i. O navis, referent in mare te novi 

Fluctus, &c. 

164. uju,a;...lx wavrouv selected out of all, everj^ 

chance person whom the convoking herald met, being not fit 
foi political deliberation. In Virg. Mn, ix. 226. a similar se- 
lection is made : 

Ductore%Teifcrum priim et delecla juventus 
Consilium sumniis regni de rebus habebant. 

1 66. Bpoveov he) xp«T»j] at) must not be connected with <re- 
fioyrag or eiS<og, but with xparij, “ the exhtiag power of the 
throne,” or ** the power of the throne /or the time being.” *0 
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«fi fia<n\eus is not, who is always king, but the reigning king; 
the king/or the time bemg. 

174. a)^ia-T8ia] ay^itTTsiotv is the reading of one Ms. which if 
as exisls, is objectionable on account«of the metre, as 
a spondee w'ould thus be left in the 4lh place. 

173. exfia^iiv} to lestrn thoroughly , • 

181. vuv Ts Ko) waXat 8oxe«] irahai doxei w'ould have been suffi- 
cient to express the notion of past and present ; for va\ai with 
a present tense signifies that the action of the verb has existed 
for some time, and still exists ; but vvv is joined with vaNat em- 
phatically, as in Inccrt. Trag. Eur. fr. 149. 

E/AOi ye vuv ts xa\ noKax Soxsii^ 

•jTui^as pJTSUSiv oiJXOT avipwvous 
TTOvous ogSiVTa; sis oo'ouc ^yreyojtxsy. 

See Plato Gorgias, 43. 

rauTa iXsyov xa) tots, xa\ vDv ksyco. 

18*2. civt) Tii^] 'riioiigh comparatives gener ally take after them 
a genitive without u preposition, yet sometimes the genitive 
is governed by avr), as here, or wga. See Markland. Eur. Suppl. 
419. 

Aristoph. Vesp. ^ 10 . ^ pox xpelrrov r,v 

TvipsHv Xxiwvy)v uvt\ toutou toO cargos , 
Heiod. i. fi^. Oltnv Tvpavvls irpo eksu^eplris Mrvao’Torspoif, 
Zsvs 0 ?rav6’ opoov ub[] Menaiid. Travrvi yag lori wavra re fike 
vet Oeos. 

Soph. Elcclr. 173. etm peyas ev ovgavtp 

Zsvs 05 e$opa vavra xai xpaTuvex, 
lies.’' Epy. Travra i^wn^xos 6<p$akpos xa» travra vo^tras. 

183. "ylTijv] ccTT] is used in the tragic writers to signify any 
calamity, especially that which is inflicted by Providence, 
Monk Hipp. C 7 (). 

1 90. TTksQVTEs opSrjs] See above at vv. 158 and l(j2- 

ro'js (pikouq votoupe^a] we make friends /hr ourselves^ 

194. oj irokscosl'Jrokscios is here a dissyllable, as in the line quo- 
ted above : 

OiTTts pukatTfrei vgayos ev vpvpv^ vokecos, 

193. vavT agia-TEva-as Sopi] Eteocles was victorious in the 
contest between Polyiiices and himself. See the account, Phoen. 
1392. 

196. stpayvhat} The Schol^ explains tlys : — e^ri rep tu^m 6<ria>s 
voiyjtrat, Angl. to pay all the funereal honors.” 

197 . nokuvclxYiv Asyco] 1‘hese words seem to be inserted for 
the information of the spectators in the theatre, rather than to 
specify to the chunis, who w'as the brother of Eteocles; be- 
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cause as GBdipus had only two sons, the chorus could not be 
supposed ignorant of the person meant by tov See 

Valckenaer 'Phoeii. 994. who says — Quern iiitelligant, ubi 
res auditori paulo videri poterat obscurior, sic desigiiare solent 
in traguediis/’ 

Phoen. 1000. I yuv, (og (r^v Tpog xottrtyyfiTyiv fioXdv, 

^g vpatTU fiottrrov eTAxwc*, '/oxatrrijy Xsyco, 

Creon could not be uiiacquumtcd with the name of the person 
who nursed his son Menueceus. cf. Iph. T. 1304. Androm.SOd. 

9,05. lay V aSaTrrov] Sept. Theb. 1015. contains tlie same 
proclaniatioii : 

TOvTOu B* uBsX^oy tcvBs IIoKuvtlxoug VtKpOV 
e£cti fiaKelv adaTrrov, dgTray^v xva‘)v. 

ovTcog wereiywy tovB* ujt' oicvvmv Boxes 
ra^evT* drijmeog TOvmTifJi.tov A.«/5eTv* 
xa) fjLjS* oi^a^ely TVfifioxoa x^i^t^ftara, 
firjT o£ufio\iroig vgoertre^etv olfj.iyiJLaa’tv, 
elvas ari/xov ex^ogdg tplKouv uxo. 

211. (TolrauT...] This passage has caused considerable 
difficulty, and excited much discussion. Scaligcr and Reiske 
have supposed that a line is lost between Kpiov and rov 
which might have been somewhat after the following form : 
jxij ^wAavovrag d^lcopC Irov, 

and to this opinion Erfurdt inclines. The chief difficulty lies 
in the government of rov SJcrvoyv and eu(x.svri, Herman proposes 
T eufjt,svrj instead of xat rov eup^syri ; but though where two 
substantives governed by the same preposition are connected 
together by the copulative, the preposition is frequently found 
with the latter, yet this emendation is objectionable on account 
of the omission of the particle rov, which seems necessary. 
(Toi ravT dpt<rx£t, the same things with you please me,'' that 
is, tlie same things which please you, please* me ; and the ac- 
cusatives must be governed by eig or stti, though it may not 
perhaps be easy to justify such an ellipse by examples. 

215. (og dv (TxoTroJ] This dependent sentence is governed by 
oguTe or some similar word, and the construction is by no means 
uncommon. See Dawes's Misc. Crit. Eteocles in Phoen. 
732, says, [/Ureftvjjro aut si quid tale] cog ov xads^co Teix^cov e<rco 
CTTparov, , ^ 

222. vQ>J<dxig BswXecrev] The aorist as well as the preter- 
imperfect, with or without dv, expresses frequency of occur- 
rence, when it is not joined, as it is here, with mXKdxcg, 
Matthia* extends this remark to all the tenses, p. 735. 
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Plioen. 412. ffort jxsv h* rifiag el^ov, eJr ook elxovav* 

See Orest. 698. 

Hor. Od. i. 34. hinc apiceni rapax 

Fortuna cum stridore aculo 
Sustulit : hie posuisse gaudet. 

235. eAw/Soff . . . 8sS/>ayft£voj] Sgao-o-co is, properly, to include in 
the hand ; from Ipoti manus ; thence arripio, apprehendo, in the 
same sense nearly as KotToiXeifi^^iya ) ; and sKvldos dsdpayf/LEvog may 
mean — being seized with the expectation.” ’EXttIj is a word 
mediae significationis, and denotes expectation ; expectation 
of good is hope : and this is frequently its proper interpreta- 
tion, though not here. One Ms, has The Schol. 

explains SsSpay/ui^evos by the word vfvixijjxlvo^. 

246. $uy}/as] This could scarcely be styled a burial in the 
general acceptation of the term, since Antigone had only 
sprinkled a little dust over the Wly; but (his was deemed 
sufficient, where time or opportunity wfts not given for any 
thing further to be done. Cic. de Leg. ti. says, humatos pro- 
prie dictos esse cos, qiios humus iiijecta contegeret. Horace 
makes the ghost of the uuburied Arebytas ask the sailor ; 

Quanquam festinas, non est mora longn, licebit, 

Tnjecto ter pulvere, curras. Od. i. 28. sub fin. 

Palinurus, Aiiln. vi. 365. 

Eripe me his, invicte, jnalis ; aut tu mihi terram, 

Injicc, namque potes. 

249. ovTs . . . ow] 'I'hough we should have rcgulaily expected, 
where oJrs precedes, that ours should follow; yet this is not always 
so : the subsequent iiegiktivc, as here, is sometimes found with- 
out the copula — infr. 257. Ov, prsegresso cure, aliquot 
iEschyli exemplis contirniari poterit. Schaeffer’s notes at v. 
607. 

253. rifuv Yifji£p6(rxoTrog] In Sophocles the last syllable of 
and vpLtv is generally short ; they are written indifferently vifitv, 
or yjfuv, u/tlv. , Porson says, Hac scribendi rutione saepis- 
fiiine (fortasse semper, vide Aj. 689- Electr. 255. 454*) usus 
est Sophocles. 'I'lie third of these instances is easily altererl^*- 
in the hrst, a Mss. reads TipLoov. Another instance might have been 
given by Porson. 

CE. li. 631. Kukpicty 8’ u/tiv 6pco. 

The same syllable is long in Eiirip. aiid^Sopli. 

256. »yoc (peuyovTos wj] l^runck uiidcrstatids this, as of 
one avoiding pollution but uyos may be the nominative case 
referring to xoV<;, and then we may (ruiislatc, ** and there uas a 
thill scattering of dust on him ; as the piai ular offering of 
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one who was avoiding us, or trying to escape discovery; in 
this latter sense uyog is used at v. 775, 

^op/3^^ TOrouTOv, tog eiyog ftovov, vpohig. 

The schol. seeing to favor Brunck’s interpretation : ol vexgov 
opcovreg arafov^ not) fiyj lyajxij<ra/t£VOi xoviv hoiyeig ehut edoKovv, 
^lian. Var. Hist.^ib. v, c. 14. vopLog yap oStog ^Amxog, og av 
ara^cp TV^rj (TflO/i-aTi avfi^coTou, wavTeuj eirtfiaWsiv uvtcS y^v. 

2(i0, <puket£ e/isy^cov] Tliis is an instance of the nominativus 
pendens or absoliitus, which occurs sometimes, and arises from 
the inattention or oversight of the writer to preserve the legi- 
timate construction required by the strictness of syntax. 

Phoen. 290 . MsWciov Se ftspjKSiy pu Oidlvrou x\eivog yovog 
MoLVTeioL (Tsfivu, Ao^lou t eir* 

*Ev Tcp^' eirs(rTpxTEV<roLv'* Apyeiot vo\iy» 
where fi^eKKoyrog xAsivou yovov would be the regular construction. 

Hipp. Tu iroKKoi 

vaKut 0rgoxo\]/aT, ou vovov ttoXXou (jls hi — for vpo- 
xorl/ao'uv. 

£63. aXX* to elbivan] elhvat forming a crasis, 

only make a cretic, but still the metre is defective, there being 
left an anapaest in the 5th place. Person at Med. 140. reads 
f4vy«, which removes the metrical objection ; but still the pro- 
per tense required here is the imperfect. Krfiirdt omits the arti- 
cle, and reads aXX' lipsuyg elhvctt — which is probably the 

true reading. 

264 , fj,vBpovg alpetv %epoTv] This is probably the most ancient 
allusion existing of a custom for ascertaining innocence, so 
common among our Saxon ancestors under the name of the 
fire~ordeai, though this latter practice was somewhat different 
from the trial here mentioned, rather corresponding to that 
alluded to in vvpltipvstv ; and consisted in the culprit walking 
barefoot and blrndiold over red-hot ploughshares, as in Virg. 
^n. xi. 787. the family of the Hirpi, near th& foot of SoraclOj 
could vialk upon burning coals without injury — 
medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores iiiulca premimus vestigia pruna. 

Piin. vii. £. Haud procul urbe Roma, in Faliscorum agro, fa- 
Diiliic sunt paucse, qua* vocantur Hirpiae, quae sacrificio annuo, 
qi'od fit ad montem Soractem Apolliiii, super ambustam ligiii 
striicrn ambulantes non aduruntur ; et ob id perpetuo senatus- 
consiilto miliiise al’oruifkque niiineruni vucationeiii habent. See 

Potter’s Or. Antiq. Of the Grecian Oaths.'* 

276 . ira^Eipi V cixt^v ovx exo'vinv, old* ?n] In Hipp. 319. we 
have 
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q>i\os fji/ aTToX^wcr’ ou;^ Ixoyffflcv ov^ ixm, 
both being an imitation of the Homeric aexwv aexovrt ye dufum, 

277. (TTf^ysi yoip ouSsij] So iEscb. Pers. 251. ceftoi, xuxov piev 
•npwray uyyeKXetv kukx, Shakspeare, Antony* and Cleop. Act. 
ii. sc. 5. 

Tho' it be honesty it is never good 
To bring bad news : give to a gracious message 
An host of tongues ; but let ill tidings 
Tell themselves^ when they be felt. 

279. /SouXevet 7rx\ott] 7 ra\ect' is joined to a present tense, to 

express that the action of tl^ verb has been continuing for 
some time and still continues. We convey the meaning of the 
words jSouXsuei by rendering them, has been long or 

for some time considering.** The Latins use jamdudum with 
the present tense in the same manner : 

Ilor, Od. iii. 29. Tyrrhena reguni progenies, tibi 
K on ante verso lend mernm cado. 

Cum tlore, Mieccnas, rosariim, et 
Pressa tuis balaniis capillis, 
Jamdudum a pud n\e est. 

280. wavcrai, frph . , . Xsywv] Bruiick connects heycov with 
and the order will be ^uucrai Keyiov, 7rp)v, &c. wavopioit 

being one of those words which require not an infinitive but 
a participle, after them. bVfurdt objects to this, and w'oulJ 
make Xsyaov belong to p,t^Tw<Ton, on the ground that where a 
participle or adjective is joined W'ith an infinitive, that partici- 
ple or adjective picservcs the case of the noun preceding, to 
which it refers. • 

286. vaouj TTupaitreov ^X5s xava&tipiotTcx, 

xa) yYfV exelvcvv xsc) vofAOUf dtx<rxe^wv 
If this punctuation of Brunck’s be retained, yijv is governed 
of Btoca-xedwv ; and this supplies an instance of a construction, 
probably commOn in all languages, where a verb is joined to 
tw'o substantives of different meanings, and the verb is only 
properly applied in meaning to the nearer iioiiii : as Prom. v. 2 1 . 

oure (pcovnjv ovre tov fLopp^v ^porwv where o\{rei is proper and 
significant with pi,6p<Pfiv, not so with ^wvriv, 

Virg. .®ii. iii. 457., 

Ipsa canat, voce/nque volens atque ora resolvat, 

Henry iv. part i. acti. sc. 3. 

But there will be no occasio*ii to have recoufse to this figure if 
wc adopt the punctuation suggested by Sclia?ifer : 
vupuxroov ^X^e xava$ijfxaToc 
xet] yijv Ixe/vwv, xai vopLOve huerxelwv ; 
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Brifioig vvgntrag, raade IIoKuysUiis Osolg 
’Atrvi^ag Ediixei-is the inscription* wliich Jocasta says^ Plioen. 
584, Pol^nices would place upon the shields offered to the 
Gods, if he conquered his brother. 

269. ffoKecog] A dissyllable ; so in ^^scb. Sept. Theb. ii. 

otrrts ^v\a<rb‘ft v^ayog hv vgvfJLV^ vo^Eoog, 

Q<j6. yofAKrjxa] ' Medium of commerce.’ £urip. CEd. fr. v. we 
have 

ouroi vofUO’f/.st >^eUKog igyvgog ^lovov 
xei) x(>u<rog etni. 

For the effects produced by money (independently of daily 
proof, &c. &c.) see 11 or. Od. iii. 16. iCn. iii. 56. 

302. xai vavTog Epyov ^ufftre^sioiv slUvott] And to know (^bj/ ex- 
perience) the impiety of every action. 

306. ex^tfcveTr] Show clearly, 

316. vuy] ThevDv of time is always long, and ireptcTTrcojXEVov. 
The vuv of argument It common, and an enclitic. 

vvv tog aviapMg] The penult of avioi is generally long, 
though sometimes short. The verb aviax or uvta^co has the 
second syllable long, as below, 319. in Aristophanes 

shortens the penult three times and produces it once. The 
second syllable of avtotgog is always short in Euripides and Ari- 
stophanes, and long in Sophocles : but the third syllable is 
every where long. R. P. Pheen. 1334, See Class, JL 
No. LXi. p. 138. 

Jon. 522. TraOg, ^au<rotg ra rov $eov trrspifuoLTot. p^^jig 

318. tIU\ Here it will be remarked that Se be- 

comes a long syllabic in consequence of the neutral p following. 
A short syllable ending with a vowel is not always made long 
before a p at the beginning of another word, but only W'here 
the metrical ictus, falls upon that syllable so situated; at least 
this is true in the tragic and comic writers. 

Prom. V. 712. xp/jxwTouo-a pa;^*«icriv exTregay Here the 

last syllable of ;(^/]X7rrou(ra continues short, because the ictus 
does 7iol fall on it. 

R. 847. TOUT ecTtv Tovpyov etg efLs psvov. Here the 
last syllable of l/xe is long because it does, 'I'he discoveiy of 
this nice distinction is due to J, Tate ; and not to the Re- 
viewer of Blomfield’s Prometheus — (Quarterly Review, vol. v. 
p. 225.) See Kidd’s Daues, p. 28.5. Monk’s Uipp. 461. 
Jilomf. Prom. v. 1059. * 

320. XaXjjjxfit] talking thing. XaXijptot is here used in the 
sense of XuKog or XaXijT^j, the thing for the person, or as gram- 
inarians say, the abstract for the concrete. 

Infr. 756. ^ouXeupta for SouXoc. 
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Pliiloct. 9^7* V2 •nup (TV, xai ttuv Ssl/isi, not) Trotvovpylug 
^sivijff re^vv^yJ ^dicrrov. 

Instances constantly occur of this very commoa figure. 

321. owxouv] It is generally received as correct, to make 
ouxouv paroxyton when it signifies non igitur,,or nonne igitur? 
and perispomenon when it denotes igitur or igiturne ? but 
Elnisiey recommends, tliat in all cases oukouv should be written 
as two syllables ; and the only alteration then necessary to be 
made will be in the punctuation of the passage where oux ouv 
occurs. 

323. ^ Seivov . . ] Relskc thus renders the passage ; res gravis 
est opinio, etiam si falsa opinetur. But the shocking thing 
is, not that a man entertains an opinion at all, but that he en- 
tertains a false one. The meaning seems to be, surely it is 
a dreadful thing in the man, at least wlio entertains an opinion, 
to entertain that opinion also falsely.” 

328. x^ivei] Attic future : the penult is short, and the 
last syllable is circumfiexed ; the present, xptvst, has its penult 
long, and is paroxyton. 

329, oircoj o\{/g*] oirws and owwg are generally joined with the 
second person of the future tense, as here, sometimes with the 
third, rarely with the first. Also oirccg, owcog fjLrj, 7m, 8cc., re- 
quire after them the future indicative, or the 2nd aor. sub- 
junctive. 

334. TouTo] Brunck understands this, xard rouro, on ac- 
count of this superior ability ; or it may be touto Stivov— sc. 
man. 

In Choeph. 380. we lisrvc a praise of man not dissimilar ; 
woXXd jXfv yd rgeipst 
Ssivd hifJi^Taiv dytj, 

TTOVTiai T ayxaKoii xvcolaKcov 
*AvTalcov fipOTolg 

v\aOotj(ri p\oi<rra7g, xu) rrs^xi^vlovg 
\upi,7radag vedxopoug, 

TtT^m TS xa» wsSo^d- 
fjLOVot xavefLohreov 

Alytdctiv ^pl<ra‘Bi xorov, 

'AW* vfrepToXfiov dv- 
Spog ^povTjfia rig Keyoi ; 

343. xov<pov6aov^ 

Turn laqueis capture feras, et fallcre visco 
Invcntum, et magnos canibus circumdare saltiis ; 

Atque alius latum fiinda jam verberat aiiinem, 

Aha pelciis, pclagoque alius trahit liumida lina. 

Virg. Georg, i. 139. 
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349* xpuTti Se . . . ti^pof] %qa/rs» with a genitive signifies, to 
be master ofj to rule over ; with an accusative, to conquer : the 
former meaning. of course applies here. 

351. uTrafrrai] The old reading was aferai. Brunck re- 
stored the prepositioHi because the metre (he might also have 
added, the sense) required it. Here the future expresses fre- 
quency* of occurrence, ^ He will lead the horse under the yoke 
because he has frequently done so heretofore.’ See Malth. G. G. 

354. ^vsptoev ^govijjxa] The S,chol. explains this by i vep\ rm 
[jLeTEMpm ^iXotrot^tai, Herman understands it to express the 
rapidity of thought ; and this is probably the regular result of 
learning. 

353. ato^TUvo'|xou5 o^ya5]The tempers, dispositions, or manneis 
proper for civil institutions. 

Soph. Aj. 640. owx eri truvrpopois opyoti; g/xTreSo?. 

356. eh^a^aro] He taught himself, or received the knowledge. 

366. TTora fih xuhov, dXkoT ev eo-dXovJ When two nouns are 
governed by the same preposition, the preposition is frequently 
placed only with the latter noun. 

Hec. *AXX* M* vcioug, lit vpog fioo/ioug, 

Phoen. 290. MeWm Trs/xTrsty yj OISIttov x\?ii/og ydvog 
Mavruet O’fftya, Ao^i'ov t ev etr^apug. 

So Ilor. Od. iii. 25. Quae nemora aut quos agor in specus P 
See Bentley in loc. 

373. efjio] Trapsa-Tiog yivotTo] 

Hor. Od. iii. 2. vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 

Vulgarit arcanaj, suh iisdem 
Sit (rabibus, ^ 

(TXQ^i ys] This expression is explained by Suidas, ovl* dkoog, 
^poiiiaog, ou^otiAttig. 

CE. R. 434.. y av oixoug rovg kjiovg loTSiXa/xijv. 

392. aXA*, ^ yag . .] 

Hor. Grata superveniet qux' non sperabitur liora. 

397. iougpLcuov] Sc, TO spptiOtm, lucrum quod pra;ter speni 
advenit, quasi a Mercurio [rov^Epy^ov] donatum. Mercury was 
4he god who presided over chance gain. Pers. Sat. ii. 10. 
attributes the same office to Hercules. 

Osi 

Sub rastro crepet argenti mihi seria, dextro 
Hercule. . S9 also Horace, Sat. ii. 6. 12 

400. ^ixottog elyit] Not I am just, but I have a right, lii 
Demosth. irsp) Jfrrp. tovtov tIjv ahlotv oirog Ioti ^Ixoiiog : 
He has a right, or it is proper that he should, have the blame 
of this. 
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403. Tt&vT h((rra(ro] This is a formula generally adopted by 

messengers in concluding their narrations ; such as, vavr* 
\6yov, volvt' oLKy^Ttooti A.oyov. Anacr. airotvr', 

Hec. Toi«$* <Tr^q xiyeo davov<n]$. 

404. diirTov(roiv, ov O'u rov vexpov avenrus] Here the accusative, 
which ought to be after Qairrovireiv, is found* in the relative sen- 
tence, (and in this case it frequently has the article,) as in Flee. 
759- 

vpog avlp Off » T^trSe noXupL^ffTtog ;^Jovof ; 

Hipp. 100. T^vS*, q TiuXeuo'i &als scpea-Tfixev KuTTpig. 

Cf. Troad. 20. 

So Ter. Andr. Prol. Ut placerent populo quas fecisset fabulas. 

408. $eiV] Seiyx is an oxyton noun ; and vihen such nouns 
suffer an elision, the acute accent is thrown back on the pre- 
ceding syllabic. 

409. xaT6T;^6 row Nexuv] The reading of this line has been 
objected to on the ground that the article is never placed by 
Sophocles at the end of one line, and its noun at the beginning 
of the subsequent one, without the interposition of some particle 
or adjective. See Gi. U. 553, 995, 105G. 0*;. C. 290, 577. 
Trach. 383. Phil. 423. Aj. 1015. Kl. Gif). Anfig. 453. 
Herman has therefore proposed J xare/^sro Nexus, which ob- 
viates the objection. 

412. o<rju,iji/ up' oLUTOu fiv} /SaXoi, •jrepEuyoTes] This is the read- 
ing of D’Orviile ad Cliarit. p. 32B, for the old reading oa-p^ijv 
6tn auTou, which is found in all the ancient Mss. and editions. 
The sense is 7 ref suyoVse oVjx^i/ un auroD, fiuXoi, “ avoiding the 
stench from him, lest^ it should strike us.’’ Read utt uutou 
with a comma before ju,^. 

415. eg t ev ul^fepi] Virg. Georg, iv, 425. 

Jam rapidus loirens sitientes Sirius Indos 
Ardebat coelo, et medium sol igneus orbem 
Haustrnt, arebant herbiv. 

Horn. Odyss. iv. ^eXiog p^hov oupuvov upL<fn^e^y,xs. 

423, xev^g euv^g vsoa^arwv] Virg. Georg, iv. 511. 

Qualls populea moerens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queiitur feetiis, quos durus arator 
Observaiis nido implumes detraxit ; at ilia 
Flet noctcni, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Jntegrat, et inoeslis late loca fletibus implet. 

425.euvYig . . Xe^og] This pleonasm is*by n^ means uncommon. 

Troad. f)09. Sp^vedv 6hgp.oi. 

ilcc. 297. yd(ov (rwv xa) p^axgaov 6^ugpi,aT(i)V 

xXuov(rei, Sp^voug, oux «v ex/3ecXoi Baxpv ; 
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KolT6t$ \ixTpov, Med. 43(>. Xsxrgm xoiretg, Alcest. 94G. See 

R. P. Hec. 297. 

431. T^fo-Wv^oKri] These three libations were honey^ milk, 
and wine. See Iph. T. l63. 

436. ^Secoj sfiQtys xotKysivto§'] This is a figure of seeming con- 
tradiction, like Hee. 564. *0 8* ou Uxm re xal U\a)v olxrco xogijs, 
441. (Te d-s Tijv veuouj-av] In the Medea, v. 273, Creoii 
commences his authoritative and tyrannical address to Medea 
ill the Siunc form, and v\ ith the use of the article, 

(TS, T^V (TXuDpCOTrOV Xfltl TTotTerSufioufjievvjv, 

Here and in other places the accusative is put emphatically 
without the verb Agyw, uuBm, or similar word by w'hicli it is go- 
verned : as 

Eurip. Hel. 554. <re, Ttjv ogeyfLot Betyov {]pi,t^\¥j/jLsvi}v 

TVfi^ov Vi xgrivlh\ SfjL'trvpous r ophtrruTus^ 

[To he co7it{mte(lJ] 


AN INQUIRY 

Into the Nature and E^kacy of Imitative Versification, 
Ancient and Aloilern. 


Adeo melius est oratorem vel hirta toga induert* quam fuentis et meretriciia 
vestibus insignirc.— Dial, dk OnAT. 


No, \l,^\Continuedfro7ti 'No, LAV/.] 

Tt w ill be remembered that for mote particular information*' 
the Reviewer referred us to various passages in Cicero's rhe- 
torical pieces, and to the critical w tilings of Demetrius Phale- 
reus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Ilermogenes.’* The 
use'wbich is thus made of Cicero's name seems liable to some 
objections : 1st, Because the general readers" might be led to 
suppose, that all Cicero’s rhetorical pieces were of the same 
value, and essentially the same in doctiine. This, however, is 
not the case. Qui'itiiiavi, after aKuding to the specimen 
orandi, docendique oratorias artes" of Cicero, observes, post 
quern tacerc modestissimum foret, nisi et rhetoricos suos ipse 
adolescenti sibi elapsos diceret, et in oratoriis ha^c minora, qiise 
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plerique desiderant, sciens omidsset.”’ Now 1 do not deny that 
the Reviewer’s expression — the rhetorical pieces” of Cicero, 
may be meant to draw a distinction between the rhetorical and 
the oratorical pieces, and that the Libri tie liiventioiie” and 
the Liicullus” are to be considered separated by this expres- 
sion from the Libri de Oratore,” De Chfis Oratoribus,” and 
what may be accounted llie most correct of all the treatises, the 
“ Orator/' I can hardly think, however, that general readers 
would draw this inference from the Reviewer’s w'ords ; whi-le 
by the scholar^ on the other hand, the Reviewer would be con- 
sidered as acknowledging that be appeals to Cicero on the 
authority of those treatises which Cicero himself discredits. 

Et M. Tullius” (I again use the words of Quintilian, as I 
thus gain the testimony of both authors) ^'non dubitavit aliquos 
jam editos libros aliis postca scriptis ipse damiiare, sicut Catu- 
luni, atque Lucullum, et hos ipsos, dc quibus modo sum locu- 
tus, artis rhetoricie.”* • 

To suppose that the Reviewer neither intended to make any 
distinction, nor was aware tliut any should be made, will lead 
to a differciit, but nut to a more favorable conclusion. 

2dly, Wliy are we referred to Cicero at ail ? fie himself 
lias told us that in bis age Athens had merely the repu- 
tation of former glory : “ Athenis jam din doctrina ipso- 
nini Atheniciisiuiii iiiteriit: .domiciliiiiii tantum in ilia urbe 
remuiiet studiorum, quibus vacant cives, peiegrini friiuntur, 
capti qiiodaniniodo nomine ui bis et auctoritate and lie has 
told us also that the corruption of Athenian eloquence be- 
gan with Demetrius Plr^lcreus. Hajc eiiim sptas (the age of 
the 10 orators) effudit banc copiam ; et, opinio mea J'ert, 
succus ille et sanguis iiicorruptus usque ad banc ai^tatem orato- 
rum fuit, in qua naturalis inesset, non fucatus nitor. Phalereus 

enim siiccessit eis senibus adolesccns. Hie 

primus iiiflexit Oratioiiem,” ^ &c. Cicero therefore does not 
speak from his own knowledge, but from the knowledge of 
others. Whatever he did not collect from the orations them- 
selves, was learnt nut from a personal acquaintance with any of 
the 10 orators, but from tradition perhaps in some degree, and 
certainly in a great degree from the writings of Aristotle. 
'' Atque inter liunc Aristotelem, (cujus ct ilium legi librum, in 

quo exposuit dicendi artes omnium supcrioruni, et illos, in 

• • • 


* Inst. Orat. iii. 1, S^O. 

^ “ In rhetoricis ctiam, qiios sine dubio ipse non probat/' &c. ii. 15, 5. 
Inst. Oral. iii. 6, 63. 

^ De Orat. lib. ui. 11. + De Claris Orat. 9. 
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quibus ipse sua qusedam de eadem arte dixit,) et bos germanos 
hujus artis magistros, hoc mihi visum est iiiteresse ; quod ille 
eadem acie mentis, qua rerum omnium vim naturamque viderat, 
haec quoque aspexit, quae ad dicendi artem, quam ille despirie- 
bay pertiuebant : illi,”* &c. Yet to Aristotle, the father of 
criticism, 

II maestro di color, che sanno, 

the Reviewer has not referred us, though in the third book of 
his Rhetoric, that truly great critic treats particularly about 
rliythm; and Victor, in a note on’ Aristotle’s Rhetoric, observes 
of Cicero, habebat nuinerosa oratio plurimos et acerrimos 
adversaries, quos cum aiictoritate doctissimonim et gravissimo- 
rum virorum eliam refellere vellet, confugit ad AriUotelemr 
From the last quotation it may be inferred that Cicero is an 
interested witness — a circumstance which would throw some 
suspicion on his evidence however positive ; and 1 do not scruple 
to say that [ draw this inference, not from the words of Victor, 
but from those of Quintilian, the author of the Dialogue upon 
Oratory, Seneca,* and Cicero himself ; and that if he, however 
unjustly, was thought parum Alticus,^’ his endeavours to vin- 
dicate his love of cadence and harmonious arrangement by 
Attic authority, should be carefully examined ; atul that great as 
is the respect which is due to him, some regard should be paid 
to the opinion of his conlemporarie^s. But allowing this inference 
to be groundless, and allowing also that Cicero is a very 
competent witness as to the practice of the Athenian orators 
and the tastes of the Athenian people, still i must observe, 

3dly, ^]"hat in a case like this, ail genriral refciences arc dan- 
gerous, and productive of great uncertainty. Kven when 
the words arc given, their sense may bo mistaken, ns has been 
ably and fully shown with regard to the Reviewer’s uXvj^mg, in 
n late aiticle of the Westminster Review ; and 1 may add, that 
on a former occasion, when the Reviewer quoted and translated 
the Ulatrymari of Cicero, there was too much of “ sad em- 


* Aristotle's conlemiu may perhaps induce tlie Ileviewer to allow that 
the biipposfd Longinus did not ** wholly mistake the iiaiiire of the pa- 
negyriral oratory,*' though he ridicules a passage in Isocrates. 

* De Orat. lib. ii. 38. 

3 it may seem strange that Seneca, whose st^le is so faulty, should 
thus censure Cic eio (lEp. 1 f4): “ Qiiorufc<l.un non vstaw/jjosi/iff, nioduiaiio 
est; adeo blanditur. Quid dc ilia luquar, in qua verba diflcnmtur, et 
dill exspectata vix ad clausnlas reddiintiir ? Quid de ilia in exitu lenta, 
qiialis Ciceronis est, devexa, ct nudliif r desiiiens, ncc alitcr, quam solet, 
ad niorem suuni pc(Jcin(|iic rcspoiideiis ?*' 
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broidery*' employed on the occasion ; for the agonizing il is 
the harmless preposition in, and either defieo or deploro 
would have given a much stronger sense. In the present case 
tliere seems a peculiar danger from the diderent meanings which 
have been attached to the word fivifiog, Dionysius says, Jlav ovofia 
xai pyifJLa xa) uXXo fiopm ^e^soo^, art fty ftovoaruKAcifiov sartu, ev f)U$fi(p 
rm hkyrrav Th 8’ a*jrov xol\(o voBa, xol) Cicero observes 

of ** habet verbum invidiam but he was very far from 

making it the same as irou;. y Nam etiain poeta? quaestionem 
attulerunt, quidnam esset illud, quo ipsi differrent ab oratoribus. 
Numero maxime videbantur antea, et versu : nunc apud ora- 
tores jam ipse numerus increbruit. Quicqiiid enim est, quod 
sub attrium mensvram aliquam cadit, etiamsi abest a versu, 
(iiam id quidern orationts est vitium) numerus vocatiir, qui 
Grasce pvQfjios dicitur ^nd again, Jam paeon, quod plures 
habcat syllabas quam tres, numerus a quibusdam^ non pes ha- 
betur/’* • 

The very same word therefore, as used by Cicero and Diony- 
sius^ differs widely in its acceptation ; and yet for more particu- 
lar information on this point, the Reviewer refers us to Cicero 
and Dionysius jointly. With respect to the latter, and Deme- 
trius Phalereus and Hermogenes, let me be pemiitted to men- 
tion that Cicero was not very fond of this sort of company in his 
lifetime. Futeor me oratorem, si modo sim, aiit etiam 
qiiicuiiquc sim, non ex rhetorum offiduis, sed ex Academia: 
spatiis extitisse,*'^ is liis sarcastic remark ; from the severity of 
which even Quintilian seems to shrink ; for, when he quotes the 
passage, he 5ub8titutc8*S(7/o//s for oflicinis.'^ 

4ihlv, Much as 1 hope to profit by Cicero’s assistance in my 
attempts to show ilie stale of Latin Versification before the 
time of Virgil, 1 feel myself bound to declare that no depend- 
ence should be placed on the testimony of an author, who 
prevaiicates and contradicts himself so much as Cicero must do, 
if he maintains tlic doctrine which the Reviewer imputes to 
him. Some little inconsistency must be allowed from the 
nature of the subject, and the situation in which Cicero was 
placed : but let the Reviewer’s statement, " that beautiful struc- 
ture of verse,” &,c. Sic. be compared with the extracts which 
1 have already made from Cicero, and those which 1 now add, 
and let the reader ask himself how Cicero’s own words can be 
reconciled with the reference of the Kevifivver. 1 begin with 


Oral. 20. 


’ Orat. 64. 


^ Orat.S. 


+ Inst. Orat. xii. 2, 33. 
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tboee which seem most favorable to liim. Mane diligentiam 
subsequitur modus etiam et forma verborum, quod jam vereor 
lie huic Catulo vidcatur esse puerile. Versus enim veteres 
illi ill bac soluta oratione propemodum, hoc est, nunieros 
quosdam nobis esse adhibeiidos putaverunt. Interspirationis 
eiiini;i non defatigaMonis nostrae, neque librariorum notis, sed 
verborum et seiitentiarum modo^ interpiinctas clausiilas in ora- 
tionibus esse voluerunt ; idque princeps Isocrates instituisse 
fertur^t ut inconditam antiquoruin dicendi consiietudineni, dc- 
lectationis atque aurium causa^ (quern admodiim scribildiscipiilus 
cjiis Naiicratcs) iiiinieiis astringcrct. Namque ha'c duo^ niusici, 
qui erant quondam itdem poetic, machinati ad voluptateni sunt 
versum atque cantiim^ ut et verborum niimero et vocum inodo 
delcctatione vincerent aurium satietatem. M^ec igitur duo^ vocis 
dico iiioderationem et verborum coiiLlusioiiem^ quoad orationis 
severitas pati possit^ a poetica ad eloqiientiam tradiicenda duxe- 
I'unt.”' Quantum fiutem sit aptc dicere^ experiri licet^ si aiit 
compositi orutoris bene structam collocatioiicm dissolvas per- 
niutationc verborum : corrumpatur enim tuta res/’ &c. ; the 
passage is so long that 1 can only give the conclusion : this, 
however, as tlie reader iiill see, is the most important ; Hoc 
niodo dicerc nemo titiqiiam noliiit ; nemoque potnit, quin 
dixerit. Qui autem aliter dixerunt, hocasseqiii non potuerunt : 
ita facti sunt lopente Attici. Quasi vero Tiallianus fiicrit 
Demosthenes ; cujus non tarn vibrarent fulniiiia ilia, nisi nii- 
mcris contorta ferrenlur.”* 

1 doubt much if two stronger passages will be found in any 
part of Cicero : yet even in these thene is nothing about the 
beautiful versification of the Iliad, and the. countrymen of 
Homer ; and the so-often quoted passage, “ cujus non lam vi- 
brarent fulinina/’ has but little force, as testimony, when the 
whole passage is considered. Numerus autem non domo 
depromebatur, neque habebut aliquam nccessitudinem aut 
cognatioiiem cum oratione. Jtaque serins aliquanto notatiis et 
cognitus, quasi quandam palsestrain et extrema lincanienta 
orationi attiilit.’’’ 

Primuni ergo origo, dcinde causa, post natura, turn ad ex- 
tremum usus ipse explicetur orationis apta^ atque nunierosa*. 
Nam qi'i isocratem muxinie mirantur, hoc in ejus sumniis 
Jaudibus ferunt, quod verbis solutis iiumeros primus adjunxerit. 
Cum enim videret dratores cum severitate audiri, poelas cum 


* De Oral. lib. iii. 44. 


» Orat. 70. 


^ Orat. 50. 
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voluptate ; turn Hicitur nutneros secutus, quibus etiam in ora- 
tione uteremur^ cum jucuuditatis causa, turn ut •varietas occur- 
reret satietati. Quod ab his ve^e quadam ex parte non totum 
dicitur; nani nemiiiem in eo genere scien^usVersatum Isocrate 
coniitendum est, sed princeps inveniendi fuit Tbrasymachus/’ 
&c. 8cc.* 1 will not trouble the reader wfth further extracts: 

let him only bear in mind that the ^vQfji.os of Cicero is very dif- 
ferent from the puQfiog of Dionysius ; that even of its general 
sense, Cicero remarks, habet verbum invidiam and that 
Quintilian thought it necessary to say, Ego certe, ne in ca- 
lumiiiam cadam, qua ne M. quidem Tullius caruit, posco hoc 
mihi, ut| cum pro composito dixero numerum^ et ubicumqiie 
jam dixi, oratorium dicere iiitelligar/’ 

To the opinions of Cicero’s contemporaries I have already 
alluded. In logic the major includes the minor. If the Reviewer 
is correct in his premises, and his conclusion ; if the Athenians 
required, and their orators practised this ufetrical arrangement — 
what shall we say of the ignorance of Brutus and the others 
who thought Cicero himself parum Atlicas w hat shall we say 
of Cicero, who, w hen he might have appealed to the influence 
of Homer and the uniform practice of his countrymen, for proofs 
that would have warranted so much more than he ever advanced, 
is content to tell Atticus, Quo in genere Brutus noster esse 
viilt, et quod judicium habet, de optimo genere dicendi, id ita 
consecutus in ea oratione ut elegantius esse nihil posset. Sed 
ego solus ^ alius sum, sive hoc recte, sive non recte/* Sic, &c. 

The next witness is Dionysius of Halicarnassus. I do not 
profess to have studied ajiy of the critical writings of this author, 
with the exception of the treatise lisp) SuvQeascag^OvofjiaToov: this, 
however, is particularly referred to by the Reviewer in an earlier 
part of his article, and is called ‘^a delicious piece of criticism;” 


* Orat. 52. 

* I have given the text of Olivet, who observes : ** So/ms] Sic viilgati : 

sed maluiit totus ct Malespina, el Ursimis, et Gritvius.^’ seems to 

agree very wi ll wiili what follows : “ (^uanqnatn vcrcor ne/’ &c., and 
with what has been quoted from the Orator: ‘‘ Pntant eiiini, qui bornde 
inciilteque cheat, modo id ch’ganler emiclealeque faciat, eiim solum 
Atlice dicerc,” &c. 

In the second book of the “ Tusciilanai Quajsliones” he mentions 
uhcrtatcin et copiam, unde erat cxortuni*gciiuf AtticoFum, iis ipsis, 
qui id sequi se profilebantur, igiKituui and in the beginning of the 
“ Paradoxa” he says, Teniarc vului posscnliie, &c. an alia qua.>dain 
esset erudita, alia popiilaris oratio.*' 

3 Ad Auicuni, 1. 15. ep. 3. 
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but he refers to it for what 1 believe will not be found in it-— a 
confirmation of his opinion, that difference of style among 
the Greeks (depended upon such minute differences, that the 
most exact erudi^ioiA is perhaps only capable of knowing and 
not feeling them/' Proper words in proper places, says Swift, 
make the true defiriition of a st}le. Dionysius himself, however, 
tells us that this treatise relates not to the choice of words, (for 
that nas to be the subject of another treatise) but to the arrange- 
ment of them : if the critic’s plan seems ridiculous to the reader, 
or if he is involuntarily reminded*of the goIdcMi rule that the fish 
should be caught before it is dressed, the fault is not mine. 
Perhaps the attainments of the young gentleman to whom it is 
addressed, resembled those of Master Stephen, who had bought 
him a hawk, and a hood, and bells, and all, and Jacked nothing 
but a book to keep it by/" Most ceitainly, however, the treatise 
Uep] TTjs is promised, and conditionally only, for the 

next year; while iif the ‘‘delicious piece of criticism” on 
sly/e the pupil is taught to arrange what he is aftei wards to be 
taught to choose. Siicli is the plan of the “ libeih vere uurcoii,” 
which Upton says, “ certissiinuni habet omnes oniiiiiim arlatum 
erudilissimos homines muximi semper fecisse,” whu h the (juai* 
terly Reviewer praises so highly, and wliieli 1 iiimly believe* 
and must undei take to prove to be 

The very htad ar»(! front (»r this ufPtndinf'', 
not only against Homer, Virgil, and Milton, but against truth 
and nature. This treatise 1 must necessarih review', and as 
minutely and carefully as the reader’s patience will allow'. I'or 
the present, tlierefore, 1 wave all mention of Dionysius, and 
content myself with referring the reader to an article in the same 
number of the Qiiai terly Review' as that which coutaiiis the 
remarks on oratory. The article will repay him well for the 
trouble of studying it ; and if the same Dionysius, who has been 
set up as a critic, is decried (may 1 say upset:’) as an historian ; 
if deceit and Jorgery, more imagination than judgment^ an 
indiscriminate reception of hearsay evidence , sound but harshly ; 
if this vaunted critic is called a diffuse^ rhetorical writer y ad^ 
dieted to theory and speculation; if he is said to relate an 
incredible event with complacency — to have written entirely to 
please the taste of his Roman readers, and if allusion is made to 
the absurd stories with uhich he has loaded his pages ; if these 
charges are not oiify made, but proved, by the able writer of that 
article ; if they are made against Dionysius, not as a critic, but 
as an historian — as a wiiter of tliat class, in which fidelity and 
accuracy are the iiit-t and greatest requisites, and in which the 
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indulgence of the fancy is not an excuse, but condemnation 
let me once more ask the reader to allow that i.iTzay de in the 
right, when I assert that what we have been taaght to believe 
and admire on the credit of Dionysius* Eastathius, Clarke/ 
Pope, &c. &c. Sec., is a childish and mischievous illusion, the 


* lias not Clarke’s note on ftunac-af (Iliad A. v. 67.) misled Dr.Maltby 
and the Editor of the Indices Attici? What authority do we find for 
eiw, pvp^tjf &c.? In the futiire and imperfect tenses of verbs in 

aui pure or p«ui, the pcnulliinate is generally long ; but 1 should say not 
invariably, unless can be found in Homer, crxipa^w in any author 

whatever. As fur forming from that resembles the 

Indian method of supporting the world ; tor xfprWvi/^i must be formed 
from another verb. The Editor of the Indices Attici objects to xixi^; 
yetm the Wasps of Aristophanes we find (v. 992. Brunck) 
xairoXtXuxfV inwv . 

and no authority has yet been produced for XfX^xrc. As to the present and 
imperfect tenses of the verbs in aw, if we reason from analogy, we may 
say the penult imate is short, fur the two other classes of contracted 
verbs end in oo and ow, not >jw and ww ; and as the » is followed by 
a <r in the future and ptifecl, its length in these lenses does not imply 
that it is Jong when followed bv a vowel. In his fust edition J)r. 
Maltby seems to countenance Morell’s rule, “ Verba in aw riatiira 
brevia sunt in futuro ct iitipcrfccto in his second, the matter seems 
to be left in doubt. 

The Attic poets used the contracted forms, and I can produce no 
authorities from them ; but pGrhu|Ss the following will sufiice, when it is 
recollected that none at all have been produced on the other side. 

'\l; Si >vxoi dpvia-iriY n fp/pottri, Iliad IT. 3i>2. 

‘ TiVT* oo; (fxov foov anSov. lhad®. 369. 

’Expa T* la-9t'fjt.tv ri'ii irivifAty am, Odyss. <I>. 69, 

See also Odyss. E. 396. K.‘64. Iliad n. 350. Apollonius Rliodius, ii. 
283. iii. 431. 

OuSi yutvd fAoTpxif ff/paov waXiy, Iliad 11. 367. 

KaXov aoiiiai*. Odyss, K, 227, 

Sec also Odyss. E. 61, 

^ Ai'il fMihdu, Homeric Hymns, 9, 8. 

.See also Do. Do. 6, 14. 

yaXijvafu ie flaXacro"® 

Multan, Satyrus Anthol. i. 56, 8. 

1 quote, however, nut from the original, but from a quotation. 

‘Eipiaii, nifaattri, &c, Theocritus, 17, 19. 

Xvaaw and allowed to be short ; and to this class we may add 

yoaw on the authority of Homer (Iliad R. 664. Odyss. U. 189.), and 
Apollonius llhodiiis, iii. 995. In 

ToCf jmtv ip’ out’ ayipirn Start fxhoe vypav aivTutf, Odyss. E. 478- 

it does not appear that prebxing^lie iota hasdengtl^ened the alpha ; and 
in another line of the same book, 

Tof pa oT nyaacrBt 9iol piTa ^uovrtf, 

the alpha, though long, is not preceded by p or a vowel. 1 need not 
notice the power of the digamma in mw, &c. 
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ignis fatuus of a heated fancy, and incompatible with the true 
character of Epic Poetry. 

The third \>^itne8S is Demetrius Phalereus. As to him, I have 
but three questioifs to ask : first. What individual is meant by 
this name i secondly, On what authority is this individual made 
the author of the treatise Jlept ‘Effftyjvelag ? thirdly. In wliat part 
of that treatise are we to find the ** more particular information 
on this point f” 

The fourth witness is Hermogenes, a remarkable youth, 
in whom nature revenged an early precocity of intellect by an 
early imbecillity.’’ That early precocity is precocity with a 
vengeance 1 will not attempt to deny ; but if Hermogenes 

specihes the particular feet which the Greek orators were 
fond of using, according to the precise feeling of mind which 
the}’ wished to excite/’ he has dot.e what he would probably 
have let alone if he had consulted Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
or Cicero. 1 know little or nothing of his writings except 
from the Reviewer’s note, and two extracts, which are given 
by Simon Rircovius : in one of these extracts Hermogenes 
seems to have out-Dionysius’d Dionysius, and in the other not 
to have been very scrupulous about the paiticular feet” of 
the Iliad.” With regard to the Reviewer’s note, if we are to give 
Hermogenes any credit for a personal acquaintance with the 
Athenian orators, or a personal knowledge of their habits, he 
must have been not only an extraordinary youth, but a very 
extraordinary antique ; for Demosthenes and liis contemporaries 
flourished in the time of Philip of Macedon, and liciinogciies 
in the time of Marcus Antoninus. 

As to Ilegesias, against whom the “ indignant protest” is 
made, it appears fiom Cicero, that iiislcad of “ neglecling this 
nicety of rh) thin,’’ he was in fact more nice llian wise, and did 
accomplish that coiicinnitas,” for v^hirh he was content to 
sacrifice more valuable requisites. ** At Charioii vull llcgcsias 
esse sitiiiiis, isque se ita pulat Atticuni, ut veros illos prie sc 


‘ AuToi^ff Si Uu'pia TI’JX* as h#* rev«9raiVT*Hoy ttwj ia-rl, yivo- 

pywf rlyaTiaOffttus iv rty 'H^wwv. lie ib right It) saying iritff, lor the next word 
is otwyc and vtcro-jv lb coii&tquenlly a trodite. Might he not have 
succeeded belter in 

B iXAc, «i« Sf wygffi VtX<^u/y fMioyio O-tfjLtitti ? 

rati Si TTV^'ti, llaSO. 

Vixvwy KaloYTO Piiia'lllM‘. 

in which tluTc is the additional beauty oi uu and no need 

of a tmesis ? 
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pene agrestes putet. Atquidest tam fractuni, tain minutum, 

tain in ipsa, quam tamen consequitur, concinnitate. puerile i' 

1 now take my leave of the Quarterly Lie viewer : 1 may have 
noticed his assertions harshly, but I was obliged to notice them 
strongly ; for to a popular writer in a very popular Review I 
may say with truth : • 

To 8* a^leofiet, kuv xaKws to aov 

Ilettrei, Xoyog yap IfxT ah^ouvTcov ieiv 
Kax Teov loxouvToov dvroff ou tuutov trdivsi. 

Hitherto I have bad little difficulty to overcome; but, as my 
present subject is the supposed loonginus, I feel in some degree 
embarrassed, and must proceed with caution. Let us first 
consider the grounds for attributing the Treatise on Sublimity 
to the secretary of Zenobia, or any Dionysius or Longinus 
whatsoever. The usual title of the treatise is ^tovuo'iov Aoyyivov 
weg)*'T4fovs, but in the Varias Lectiones^ we find Par. et Vat. 
1. Jiovuer/ou ^ Aoyylvov. Laur. melius,* Sic in 
Catal. Bandinii," According to Suidas the name of Zeiiobia’s 
secretary is Cassius Longinus, and I doubt much if he or any 
other author was ever known by the name of Dionysius Longi- 
nus. In the work itself no mention is made of any author later 
than the Augustan age, and as no Testinionia Veterum have yet 
appeared, 1 conclude that none are to be found. As' to the 
author’s friend, it seems to signify little whether his name is 
PosthuniiusTerentianus orPistumius Florentianus; for although 
it appears from the treatise that he was a man of learning and 
talent, I am not aware that he has been identified by any of the 
critics ; and before 1 conclude this subject 1 may be able to 
show that the real author, the Great (Jnknown of au earlier 
day, had no light reason for concealing his own name, and 
giving a fictitious name to his friend. As to the treatise itself, 
Suidas mentions several, though not all the works of Cassius 
Longinus; no mention however of this Treatise on Sublimity is 
made by him, or, as I believe, by any other author. Yet to the 
Cassius Longinus of Suidas, we add the prasnomen of Diony- 
sius, by virtue of an act of criticism, and then by dropping the 
Cassius, and taking no notice of the or the ’y4va;vJjxoa of the 
Mss. we manufacture our Dionysius Longinus. 


* Dc Claris Oratoribus, 83. See also Orator, 67. 

* Though I differ in rny conclusion both from Amati and Wi iske, 1 
niiibt be allowed to refer to their notes, and acknowledge my obligations 
to them. 
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CLIJNTOJX .S CIVIL AND LITERARY 

CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE. 


We readily insert (he subsequent letter from Mr. Clinton, in 
reference to the remarks made by us in our last number [CV. JL 
No. LX1I. p. on his luborinus and most uselui v\ork: a 

work which we then recommended most stiongly to the notice 
of the literary' worlds and concerning which we repeat, that a 
diligent perusal of its pages w ill greatly improve the ^oung, and 
not slightly assist the adult, scholar. It w'ould not answer the 
object wc have in view to make our Journal a vehicle for lile- 
raiy dispute. Our opinion and Mr. Clinton's answer will be 
now before the public — the final judges in these cases. The 
greater part of our objections will be obviated when Mr. Clin- 
ton puts the finishing stroke to his design of rendering the whole 
of Grecian Chronology as clear and convincing as the part which 
we have had the pleasure of perusing. In reply to Mr. Clinton's 
notice of the Athenian poptilaiioii, A. C. 317. we intend to take 
an earl} opportunity of e\amiuing the question, mde^s he should 
kindly anticipate us through the medium of our Journal, or 
otherwise , 

Welwyn, Herh, July \Q.th, l8Ci3. 

Sir, — Having observed in the .Notice of the Fasti Helle- 
nic i, which appears ui llie Classical Journal, Lxn, some ob- 
jcclioiis staled, I xeiituie to tioiible }ou with this letter, contain- 
ing a reply to those objections, trusting that you will have the 
candor to insi it it. 

The levicwer (p. 338) objects in the first place to my divi- 
sion of the subject. He thinks that the bailie of Cha^ronea 
would be a proptT Icnifiiialion of the lid period, and seems to 
inlimale that tin* 3d period ought to conclude at the ex- 
liiKtioii of the Aclia:aii league. If wo were to coiitiue our 
view Hieiely to the civil afl'aiis of the lepublics of Proper 
Gitece, these two events would undoubtedly be convenient 
epochs, IliJl 1 proposed lo extend my sur\ey to the Gieek 
knigdoiiis of Asia, Macedon, and Egypt : and, although some 
of these, the Macedonian, were conquered before the ex- 
tinction ol the Aclui'uii league, }ct others subsisted long after 
that date; as, the Syrian Monarchy brings us down within 6*3 
}eais, and the E^ptian within 3(5}eais, of the Christian era. 
The characleis which marked the 124th Olympiad were these: 
J. The Achtiau league commenced at that date. 2. Great 
revolutions occiiried in Asia in consequence of the death of 
Stleiicus. 3. 'i'lie power of the Romans first began to be 
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known and felt b}! the Greeks. But the Civil Chronology was 
only a part of my design ; it was also my piirpd^se to include 
the liteiaturc of Greece; and, with a view to lliis, the battle of 
Clituronea w^as no epoch at all. Demosthenes at that date was 
still in the midst of his career; his best oration having been 
delivered eight }’eais later; Alexis was still in the midst of his 
comic exhibitions; Aristotle bad not yet settled at Athens, and 
the four schools of Philosophy had not yet assumed tiieir ultimate 
and permanent form. But by .fixing the termination of the 2d 
period at the 124th Olympiad, I arrive at a point at which the 
division of Philosophy into its four sects w'as now perfected ; I 
include the whole life of Menander, and the first exhibitions of 
the last comic poet of Athens; and I leach a new literary era, 
the comincncemeiit of the school of Alexaiiilria, which is to be 
fixed to the beginning of the reign of Pliiladelphus. 

'J'hc second objection of the reviewer that I am guilty of 
a species of tautology in mentioning particular persons as flo- 
risliing in different years: that, if Pythagoras florished in 539 
and died in 472, he must have florished during the whole of 
the inlerinediate time, and it was unnecessary to mention this.” 
— It was my object through the whole com sc of the work to 
assemble all the evidence that could be collected for the esta- 
hlislimeiit of eacli particular fact; and when the time of P^tl’.a- 
goias was to be determined, ilrwas niateiial to record w'here he 
was placed by the testimonies of ancient writers. Thus in 5.'J3 
I inform the reader that Diodorus placed this pliilosopher at 
Olyinp, 6l. in 531, that Clenierts and Cyril placed him at 
Olymp. 62. The reader learns at 525 that Eusebius referred 
him to Olymp. 63.4., and at 520 that he is mentioned again by 
J^'usehius at Olymp. 65. AH these wcie necessary as pai tides 
of that mass of evidence which collectively enables us to fix the 
time of Pylhagops. The reader again is informed at 546 that 
Ilipponax is placed by the marble in the times of Croesus and 
Cyius; ami at 539 that Pliny refers him to Olyinp. 60. These 
are two concurrent witnesses, each conflrming the other. Pas- 
.sages like these are not tautology, but the production of new 
evidence in corioboration of the fact which it is proposed to 
prove. Of Ibycus it is toW at B. C. 560. that Swidas places 
him at Olymp. 54. and the reviewer thinks it quite unnecessary 
for me to mention in 539, tln»t Eusebiu*; refers him to Olymp. 
60. But, in my opinion, this latter piece of information is by 
no means rendered superfluous by the former; for it did not 
follow' that because Ibyciis florished in ^60, he was tlieiefoie 
necessarily still alive in 539. In ^‘at^h of the years 49H, 4\)()y 
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495 , (which the reviewer quotes as open to the same objection) 
the reader wilL'fiiid that new facts are produced. Nor was the 
enumeration of tbe years of the Ionian war without its object. 
The chronology of that war had been erroneously laid down by 
great authorities^ whose positions I examine in the Appendix, 
c. 5.; and it was necessary to the establishment of my own po- 
sitions, and to the refutation of theirs, that each successive year 
of that war should be carefully marked. Tbe reviewer observes 
that ''if B. C. 513. was the 1st year of Hippias, it required no 
great powers of calculation to infer that B. C. 511. was the 3d.’* 
Undoubtedly it did not. But that undeniable proposition has 
been stated by me at B. C. 511. in order to be made the found- 
ation of an argument. There were apparent contradictions in 
tbe testimonies to the time of Hippias: he was said to be ex- 
pelled in his 3d year, in his 4th year, and in the 20th year before 
the battle of Marathon. 1 therefore state the completion of his 
3d year in Hecatombson, B. C. 511. in order to arrive at the 
conclusion which the reader will find in niy Tables, at B.C. 
510, 

The last objection of the reviewer is to my account of the 
numbers of Attica in B.C. 317, which 1 state at 539,500. 
He " cannot comprehend this arithmetic;” and it appears to 
him that 21,000 Athenian citizens, 10,000 metiques, and 
400,000 slaves, would give 431,000.'* It is true that my 
account in the Tables stands at present without explanation, for 
a reason which is hinted in the preface, p. iv.; namely, that this 
explanation was reserved for the Appendix. But the reviewer 
would have had no difficulty in comprenending my arithmetic, if 
it had occurred to him that 21,000 Athenian citizens expressed 
those only who had vot^s in the public assembly^ or all the males 
above the age of twenty years; that the 10,000 /xItoixoi describ- 
ed only the males of full age ; and that in both these cases the 
W'omen and children were to be added. Mr. Gibbon, and 
others, in order to obtain the total numbers, multiply by 4, and 
state 124,000 as the total free population: the Baron de 
Sainte-Croix, in a dissertation on this subject, in M4m. dc 
I'Acad. tom. 48, multiplies by 4^, which gives 139^500. J have 
followed the latter mode of computing; and 400,000 slaves 
(which 1 agree with Gibbon in understanding to express all the 
slaves of either sex and of every^age,) added to 139,500 free 
inhabitants, will give 539^500 for the total numbers, as 1 have 
stated them. 


HENRY FYNES CLINTON, 
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SCULPTURE. ’ 

Marmoris aut eboris fabros aut sris amavi — 

Horat. Ep, Lib. ii. i, 9. 

The winds were hush’d on Pindus — and the day 
Bahn’d by a thousand sweets^ had died away — 

The wave beneath, the laurel on the hill 

Bask’d in the heaven’s blue beauty — and were still: — 

Pomp — Silence — Night were reigning on the Earth. 

Nymph, whom my rude verse worships, at thy birth, 

The Muses rear’d thee in their starry caves, — 

Lav’d thy fair limbs beneath their holiest* waves, — 

And taught the wild soul speaking from thine eye 
To quaff the light of genius from the sky. 10 

There, by lone mount, and vale, and deep-brow’d dell,— 
There, by the bee-lov’d flowers, and mossy cell,— 

There, by the glories of the summer noon, 

And the sweet sadness of the midnight moon— 

Thy spirit stor’d within its still recess 
The myriad forms of nature’s loveliness ; — 

The grand — the soft — the lofty and the fair 

Woo’d thy warm thoughts — and made their dwelling there. 

’Tis said — what minstrel doubts the legend’s truth i — 

The day-god lov’d thee from thine earliest youth, 20 

And pour’d around the musings of thy heart 
The shadowy splendors of his holiest art — 

To substance fix’d the bright thoughts all his own. 

And breath’d the life of Poesy to stone. 

Inspiring visions rose at midnight’s hour, 

Wild shapes of Beauty throng’d thy haunted bower. 

Till o’er thy mind creative Genius grew, 

And the hand sculptur’d what the Fancy drew. 

Nymph of old Castaly ! thou lov’st to keep 

Thy moon-lit vigils where the Mighty sleep, SO 

O’er the dim tomb to hold {hy silent aw'ay,. 

And rear thy marble triumphs o’er decay. 

’Tis thine to fix thro’ ages fresh and warm 
The frail perfection of the fading form ; — 
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And though no more by cool Cephisus’ stream’ 

The Queen of Beauty haunts the minstrers dream — 

Though now no more on Tempers classic vale 
Apollo’s locks win worsliip from the gale. 

Yet still thy spells preserve them to the eye, — 

Chain to the earth the bright forms of the sky, — 40 

And raise high spirits from the mine and ore 
That crowds may gaze, — and Genius may adore ! 

I'o thee, where old llyssus roves along 
The olive banks all eloquent with song. 

The bright Athenian bent his thoughtful brow, 

Breath’d his young thoughts, and pour’d his lonely vow. 

And the far isle of Roses* o’er the sea 
Rear’d her world’s wonder as a shrine for thee. 

Where is that vast Colossus, which bestrode 

The free waves like Ahibition ? — while they flow’d 50 

Hushing their wrath like slaves — as through yon arch 

Fraught with earth’s w'eahh, the proud barks w'ent their march ^ 

Where is that brazen pump was wont to throw 

Back oil the suii the glory of his glow^ — 

And seem’d the Genius of that daring clime. 

Dazzling all eyes, and form’d for every time — 

Earth at its feel and Heaven upon* its brow — 

Symbol of Greece, — and art Thou nothing noiv ? 

Enough ! — on forms un wreck’d beneath the blast 
Or blight of ages, be our wonder cast — 6*0 

Is it a Goddess Mo ! 1 bend the knee 
Dream of heaven’s beauty! let me worship thee ! — 

Thou art indeed too lovely for the earth 
As earth is now — Ih^ charms are of the birth 
Of her first morn — nhen every flower was trod^ 

And every fount was hallow’d by its God — 

And brighter beings wander'd from above 
To win the treasure of a mortal’s love. 

Oh ! o’er the sculptor’s spirit pour’d each ray 

Which memory hoarded of that golden day, — 70 

Each thought of grace, or goddess lingering still 

By Sliver stream, or Oread-haunted hill. 


* KaXl^tVaov t’ Knl^Kfov poaif 
Triv Kvrpiv HXnifovtriv apv-' 
a-etjAsmy* 

Eurip^ Med, 842. 
* Rhodes. 
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All which the soul deems bright, or passion dear-— 

When his wild fancy turn’d — and fix’d them here I 
Oft at deep noon — what lime the wearied gala 

Slept on the violets— while the shadowy vale, 

The fairy music of the wood- bird’s lay, • 

The glad bee murmuring on his perfum’d way, 

The green leaves laughing in the quiv’riiig beams. 

Lull’d the luxurious spirit in wild dreams. 80 

Oft hath the marvel of thy beauty stole 
Sw'eet shape, along the visions of my soul ! 

Ev’n as when young Adonis woo’d thy vow, — 

Ev’n as thou glowest from the marble now, — 

Ev n as thou stood'st ’mid vanquish’d Gods above. 

In breathing, palpable, embodied love. 

Terrible! mark, and tremble! — fold by fold 
See round the writhing sire‘ the enormouf serpent’s roll’d, 
Mark the stern pang— the clench’d despairing clasp — 

The wild limbs struggling wdlh that fatal grasp — 90 

The deep convulsion of the laboring breath — 

Th’ intense and gathering agony of death. — 

Yet ’mid the nioitars sutfeiing still is view’d 
The haughty spirit shaken —not subdu’d 
Tlio’ nature faint, tho’ every fibre burst, 

Scath’d — stifled — crush'd — Jet vengeance wreak its worst. 

Fate — terror — hell — let loose your powers of ill, 

Wring the rack'd form — the soul can scorn you still. 

Nymph of my song 1 turn my glance, and lo I 
The Archer-god speeds vengeance from his bow. — 100 

Not, as when oft, amid his Delian glade, 

The Lord of Beauty knelt to mortal maid. 

Not as when winds w'cre hush’d — and waves lay mute 
Listing, and luIFd beneath, his silver lute, — 

But like the terrors of an angry sky, 

Clouds on his brow, and lightning in his eye. 

The foot advanc’d — the haughty lips apart — 

The voice just issuing from the swelling heart — 

The breathing scorn — Yet ’mid that scorn appear 
No eartlilier passions mix’d with human fear ; 110 

The God speaks from the marble not the less 
Than when heaven brightens with his loveliness, 


Laocoon. 
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And o’er each limb th’ enamor’d Graces play. 

Leave wrath its pride, but steal its gloom away. 

Yes, at those fe^t, the bard of Isis sung,* 

Oft in deep love the maiden’s form was flung, 

And her soul fed 6n passion, till her thought 
Madden’d beneath the anguish it had sought. 

And health with hope departed — and the flush 

Of fever deepen’d o’er youth’s purer blush — 120 

Grief’s canker prey’d upon her withering bloom, 

And love’s wild vision woke but in the tomb. 

Ev’n thus of old the Cyprian sculptor^ view’d 
The star-like form which blest his solitude. — 

From earth, and earthly beauty he had flown. 

And grav’d a dream of loveliness on stone ; — 

And made a temple of his beating heart, 

To worship the perfection of his Art. — 

And aye he knelt adoring — none were near 

The einpassioned homage of his vows to hear. 130 

The unpeopled forest, and the murmuring w^avc — 

The shadowy twilight of his lonely cave, — 

The mystic language of the rushing wind — 

Nurs’d the voluptuous madness of his mind. 

He rain’d warm kisses on the unconscious face, — 

Woo’d the mute marble to his wild embrace, — 

Gaz’d till the cell swam round his reeling eyes, — 

And the chill air was burning with his sighs, — 

Hung on that lip, alas ! so vainly fair-^ 

And breath’d at last his very being there. 140 

O’er the cold cheek rose Passion’s blushing hue — 

Slowly to life the kindling statue grew, 

Caught the warm spirit from his soul’s excess. 

And breath’d and mov’d in living loveliness. 

Years have roll’d on, alas ! no longer now 
Round Hellas’ sw^ord blooms Freedom’s my i tic bough. 

There, ’mid the gorgeous piles which still proclaim, 

Unchang’d, the changes of her fallen fan)c, 

Smit by the bolt, and bow’d beneath the blast 

Of fa»c, — she sits — the spectre of the past. — 160 


■ T allude to the story of the Maid of France,” which has been so 
beautifully applied by Mr. Milman. 

* Pygmalion. 
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Yet still the warm Italian loves her lore, 

Gleans the rich harvest from each haunted shore.*. 

O’er his rude harp the Roman minstrel flings • 

Flowers from her wreath, and music from her strings ; 

And from his native banks to Tiber’s tide • 

Th’ Athenian sculptor wafts the Parian pride — 

Glows the live statue, and the polish’d dome. 

And Greece hath found a second birth in Rome. 

Still the young Faun amid the*wild flowers sleeps — 

Still his carousal hoar Silenus keeps — IdO 

And still Diana’s beauty glows as dear 
As when Endymion lur’d her from her sphere. 

Still unsubdued amid the MTecks of years 
Her lofty spear Athenian Pallas rears, — 

And still — iho’ thunder waits not on his nod, 

Thron’d in his grandeur sits the imperial God. 

Still in mad mirth the Bacchanalian throng 
Weave the wild dance, and raise the frantic song — 

And calm in stern repose — (his labors done) 

Stands, like a sleeping storm, Alcmaena’s son. 170 

Behold where in his nerv’d and naked might 
Bushes the Circus Champion to the fight — 

Stretches the gaunt arm in its sweeping length — 

Starts from each limb the eloquence of strength — 

On the bent brow Pride, Power, and Conquest reign. 

From the curv’d lip the spirit breathes disdain — 

And all the savage in his sternest mood 
Speaks from the form unaw'ed and unsubdued ! — 

Where mid yon puny race of courts can be. 

Son of the woods ! the champion meet for thee ? 180 

The strife is o’er — ev’n as a broken bow 
Nerveless and spent — the Terrible lies low ! — 

He leans upon his hand — the lion crest 
Bows to the dust — and from the untam’d breast 
Falls drop by drop life’s tide — the eye is dim, 

And o’er the buckler droops the giant limb — 

And Death is on the Mighty ! — ^aye thou proud 
And guilty city ! let thy ruthless crowd 
Pour o’er their prey the mockery of their mirth, 

Blood with those echoes calls forth from thb earth — 190 

And Heaven full soon shall answer. — Hurrying forth 
Sweeps on dark wings the whirlwind of the North — 

Hush — it hath past! — By Tiber’s glassy wave 
Crouches — where Brutus trod — yon supple slave! 
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Where the voluptuous Caesars held their sway, 

Couch’d with' the Vandal, saddens stern Decay; 

Where in those Ivills, Harnionia wak’d her strings^ 

Hark the harsh shout of Gothic revel rings; 

And o’er the pillar’d pomp and trophied arch 

Gaunt Havoc speeds her desolating march. 200 

Hut from the midnight of Time’s dullest dream 

Be our’s to wake, and hail the earliest beam. — 

Ages have past — a star is in the ekies — 

The clouds are rent — ^and light and Leo rise. — 

See, from each crumbling stone and mouldering bust 

Admiring Genius clears th’ unhallow’d dust! — 

The buried pomp of years awakes once more — 

The solemn Eaith gives up her silent store — 

And the w'orld’s second morning pours its rays, 

Bright as of old, on ^lichael’s eagle gaze! 210 

Approach and reverence, stranger ! calm and lone 
The Prophet ChieP claims homage from his throne, 

From that broad brow, clos’d lip, and marble cheek, 

And high repose, no human passions speak — 

But power and majesty, august and proud. 

Brood o’er the awful image, — like a cloud ! 

And in the lines of that unearthly face 
The eye of Amcy in its gaze might trace 
Deep visions of the future — the sublime 

And mystic secrets of primseval lime — 220 

And the rapt holiness of him who heaid 

Thro’ flame and daikness God’s Eternal Word ! 

There the 3 'oung shepherd^ stands, as when he trod 

The earth, exulting in the might of God. — 

Scorn’d the strong armor, and the giant limb — 

And knew the Lord of Hosts was over ?tim ! ‘ 

Round his light form no sheltering garments cling, 

He wields no weapon but the simple sling. 

Yet in the advancing step — the lofty mien — 

The calm stern front — the undaunted soul is seen. 230 

Tho’ armies shrink around him ; — tho’ the brave 
Doom in sad thought his rashness to the grave — 

God, who preserv’d him from the Lion,^ here 
Is not less mighty-^whe'refore shoilld he fear ? 


* Moses, by Michael Angelo. * David, by Michael Angelo. 

^ ** David said moreover, The Lord that delivered me out of the paw 
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Alas for nations ! — while we gaze, the spark 

Of kindling light expires — and we are dark — 

E’en while the gladd’ning minstrel turns to bless 
This Tadnior smiling thro’ Time’s wilderness — 

The brief and lonely incense of his breath , 

But wakes — like Nero’s music — amid death. 240 

Again long years ! — from Superstition’s chain 

And the dull torpor of her gloomy reign 

Thou wakest, Rome ! — like Rhesus^ but to feel 

Deep in thy heart, the foeman’s fatal steel ! — 

Scorning thy pride, and scoffing at thy faith, 

Sweeps the fierce Gaul to slaughter and to scathe — 

And darkly brooding o’er thy vanquish’d wall 
Thy rebel Eagles triumph in thy fall. 

Pass we with one brief curse, from Glory’s toil, 

The strife, the rout, the conquest and the spoil ; 250 

Liet thrones arise and crumble at a breath. 

And man exult in shackles or in death — 

These are no fitting subjects for my lay ; — 

To colder climes we wing our wandering way — 

And turn where glows in yonder gorgeous dome. 

The Parian pomp of Hellas, and of Rome.’ 

Proud plumes are waving in the silent air, 

The warriors of the earth are gather’d there — 

Fair Britain’s sons — the fearless and the free ; 

Romantic Spain, thy haughty chivalry 5 — 260 

And that old warlike race, for whom the pride 
Of the blue Danube rolfe its lordly tide. 

Hush'd the vain taunt, and aw’d the exulting eye. 

Silently stalks the vengeful Prussian by — 

While in rude contrast to the stately crest. 

The dazzling crosslet, and the glittering vest. 

With rugged garb, and wondering looks, pass on 
The stern and simple w'anderers from the Don. 

But oft like clouds amid that gorgeous throng 

Dark angry forms sweep loweringly along. 270 

Not theirs the rapt delight — the soul’s deep trance — 

Grief wrings the heart, and passion fires the glance. 


of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine.” 1 Sam. xvii. 37. 

' 1 need scarcely observe that 1 allude to the collection of the Louvre, 
to which the troops of the Allies, when at Paris, resorted in such num- 
bers. 
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And ever from the writhing lip, the wrath 
Of fierce and struggling spirits flashes forth. 

The mutterM vengeance^ and the scornful jest — 

The pent volcano of the laboring breast — 

The unconquer’d hatred of the powerless will, 

That bitter coni^rt of the conquer’d still ! — 

But ye, upon whose marble brows serene 

Ages of night in clouds and storms have been, 280 

And pass’d like vapors from thp morning star. 

Hallowing the beauty which they could not mar; 

Ye, ’mid the littleness of human life. 

The fading triumph, and the empty strife, 

Calm in your lofty grandeur glance below 
Unmov’d by passions which ye never know. — 

While Empires fall around you, — ye retain, 

Gods of the mind, your everlasting reign ! — 

And changeless in your power, behold the tide 

Of fate but bear fresh homage to your pride. 200 

Lo ! as of old ye stand ! the deep blue sky 

Of Rome again hangs o’er you, and the eye 

Which hails you in your native seats enshrin’d 

Gleans from all round meet moral for the mind. 

Yes ! there from every clime shall Genius bring 
The vows and incense of her earliest spring ; 

And to those fanes the pilgrim still shall roam. 

And Sculpture find her altar and her home. — 

Warm’d into life beneath these genial skies. 

Round the far Dane' what fair creations rise ! 300 

Here when the moon-light o’er those myrtle groves 
Flings its pale beam, the German Wanderer^ roves, 

And bears rich visions home, to gild the cell 
Where, lone and rousing. Fancy loves to dwell. 

The bright Enthusiast of the Isle shall trace 
In colder climes each well-remember’d grace ; 

Recall and rival all that Greece hath known. 

And wake, like Chantry, Eloquence from stone. 

And there, fair land ! thine ow'n Canova still 

Rears o’er thy woes the triumphs of his skill ; 310 

Charming the Gods again to haunt the earth. 

And waking Beauty to a 8econd«birth. 

Though fair the way the pilgrim may have past, 

Turns he not home exultingly at last ? 


' ThorwakUcn. 


^ Dannrkrr. 
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And though in climes to Muse and Memoi; dear 
Mj soul is lingering — I recall it here* 

Lo ! where through cloistered aisles, the soften’c] day 
Throws o’er the form a dim religious” ray. 

In graven pomp, and marble majesty, , 

Stands the immortal Wanderer of the sky* — SfiO 

The sage, who borne on Thought’s sublimest car. 

Track’d the vague Moon, and read the mystic Star. — 

Sway’d from the planet, or the desert cloud, 

To him the Spirits of the Night were bow’d. 

Hoar Time reveal’d his marvels — Nature drew 
Her secret veil from his undazzled view — 

For him, her glowing depths had solemn speech, — 

And myriad worlds — life — glory — G od in each. 

Hymning high joy through Heaven’s eternal dome, 

Blaz’d from the darkness round Jehovah’s ^ome ! 330 

Mark ye — how well the kindling Sculptor took 
The sweeping robe — the majesty of look — 

And o er each feature’s lofty beauty wrought 
The deep intense pervading soul of thought, 

And that ethereal sunshine which in him 

Life could not cloud, and Passion could not dim, 

As if the spirit which had wing’d its way 

Through Heaven, had purg’d each earthlier sense away. 

Oh, may his influence hallow yet the scene 

Where once the lustre of his life hath been. 340 

And, though perchance in vain. Ambition’s toil. 

Youth’s dreaming hope, and Libor’s midnight oil. 

Yet, ere the evil days of strife and sin 

Have thrown their shadows o’er the light within, 

Learn we from him that truth least understood, — 

Man is most great while struggling to be good. 

My harp’s rude notes are dying — all too long. 

My soul hath pour’d its spirit into song. 

And yet I pause. What though the weeds I bring 

Waft no rich incense from the breathing spring ? 350 

1 pause— a Northern Votary’s wreath to twine, 

Land of the Roman, round thy ruin’d shrine. 

Oh, from thy lore if e’er bis mind hath caught 
For fancy fire, or energy for thought ; 


■ These and the following lines, which refer to the statue of Newton 
in Trinity College Chapel, have been added by the permission of the 
Vice-Chancellor, since the adjudication of the prize. 
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If from the sculptur’d fornix and sacred strain^ 

For him the beauty was not wak’d in vain^ — 

Then all ingratefpl would the Minstrel be 
Had not his lyre one parting note for thee ! 

Oh ! as the Image, in that fabled scene ^ 

In which Leontes mourns his buried Queen, 360 

Came from the dim concealment of long years, 

(As rainbows shine thro’ !N attire’s clouds and tears) 

And bright with smiles descended from above 

Glowing with joy, and redolent of love — 

Oh^ thus from shrouded pomp, and silence deep, 

Where Memory sits to ponder and to weep, 

Italia, wake ! the hues of life resume, 

And smile away the terrors of the tomb. 

E. G. LYTTON BVLWER, 

FBLLOW-COMMONER OF TRINITY HALL, 


Literary Notices concerning Cicero's lost Treatise 

1>E Gloria. 


No. i. 

The reader is indebted to William Roscoe, Esq. of Liverpool, 
distinguished alike by learning, eloquence, patriotism, philan- 
thropy, and virtue, for the follow'ing translation from Tirabos- 
chi’s w’ork. He observes in a letter to me, which accompanied 
it, dated Toxtelh Park, June 14, 1825; — By the same hand 
you will receive a translated extract from Tirabpschi, containing 
his sentiments respecting the charge brought against Alcyonius, 
of having plundered and perhaps destroyed the Book of Cicero 
de Gloria, I am apprized of this debate, although I have not 
entered into it particularly, as 1 ought perhaps to have done, in 
the Life of Leo X, The opinions of Tiraboschi appear to me 
to be on this, as on most other occasions, sensible and candid ; 
and it will afford use greflt pleasure^ if you sliould find them of 
any use.” 


* Winter's Tale, Act v. Scene 




Cicero^s lost Treatise De Gloria, 127 
Tiralmchu T. i. p. 240. 

Before we pass on, two literary subjects offer themselves 
to our examination : tliese are the accusations brbught against 
Petrus Alcyonius, and Carol. Sigonius, two of tile Italian literati; 
the first of lliein charged with having suppressed the work of 
Cicero de Gloria, which came to his hands, After having plun- 
dered it of soi]i(‘ of its finest passages to enrich his book de JSt- 
ilio; the other of having published a treatise of his own de 
Consolatione, pretending it was that which we know was written 
by Cicero on the death of his beloved Tiillia. With respect to 
the first of these it is certain that in the time of Petrarch a copy 
of the book de Gloria was still in existence. He has himself 
stated, at length, in what manner it came into his hands, and how 
it was lost, llaiinondo Soranzo, whom Petrarch calls Super^ 
aalius, and whom he denominates u venerable old man, had 
these books in liis library, and made a present of them to Pe- 
trarch. He knew their value, and esteemftd them accordingly. 
When a person, who had been one of his masters in his youth, 
and loved and esteemed him bejond all his other pupils, bor- 
rowed them from him, pretending to have occasion for them in 
a work in which he was engaged, the gratitude of Petrarch 
would not permit him to refuse. After several years, hearing 
nothing respecting them, he enquired after them from his mas- 
ter, who, under vaiious pretexts, eluded his researches. On 
being further pressed, he at length ackiiowleged, that through 
liis poverty he had becMi compelled to pledge them. Petrarch 
was di'sirous of ktiowing in whose hands they were, that he 
might redeem them with his own money; hut the master, asham- 
ed, could never be prevailed on to discover if, and Petrarch 
could not adopt harsher measures. At length the old man 
died, whilst Petrarch was in France, and he again used every 
means, but in vain, to recover the books. From this period no 
nieiition appears to be made of them for a considerable time. 
We have a letter from Beatus Rhenaiius to Pirckheimerus in 
lo3l, from which wc perceive he thought that Pirckheimer had 
a copy : ** Kxspectamus aliquid veterum Hbroriim a te : dee- 
ronern de Grloria, eumdem de Fila heata, quasdam ejus Ora^ 
tioncs nisi tcinto thesauro solus frui vis. An fabulam nar- 
ravit ille nosterV* Which last words, not adverted to by Fabri- 
cius, inform us that Rheiianus only k^jew by the relation of 
ollieis, that such works were in the possession of his friend; and 
that he had some doubts whether he had not been imposed on; 
and this was probably the case, as nothing has since been beard 
respecting them. 
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This, however, was not the case with respect to that which, 
according to .Paullus Manutius, was in the library of Bernardus 
Justinianus; ' since from this the accusation arises against Alcy- 
onius. Let us first observe the account of Manutius. ** These 
books,” says he, “ were known to the time of our fathers ; for 
Bern. Justinianus^ in the Index to his Books, registers Cicero 
de Gloria. Having left bis whole library as a legacy to a ino- 
uastery of nuns, this book, afterwards sought for with great dili- 
gence, could not be found. Every one believed that Petrus 
Alcyonius, to whom, as their physician, the nuns gave leave to 
inspect their library, had stolen it, and certainly in his work de 
Exilio there are some passages which seem, not by Alcyonius, 
but by some more able writer.” Thus far Manutius. About 
the same time a similar accusation was brought against Alcyo- 
nius by Paullus Jovius, in his Eiogies, first printed in 1646. 
although he does not inform us how Alcyonius obtained this 
book of Cicero, nor positively asserts the fact, but only says there 
was great suspicion of it. Fabricius and Mazzuchelli cite in 

confirmation of this literary theft of Alcyonius, Christ. Longo- 
lius in his Letters, Giraldi in his book on the Poets of his own 
Times, and Petr. Victorius in the Preface to his Commentary on 
the Poetics of Aristotle, and others, whose authority is of no 
weight but when supported by more ancient writers. But as to 
the three before-mentioned anthers, I have seen and read the 
passages cited by Fabricius and Mazzuchelli, and have not 
found a vestige of this theft attributed to Alcyonius ; so little 
must he trust to the citations of others, who wishes to write 
with accuracy. The whole of the charge is therefore reduced 
to the testimony of Manutius and Jovius. But how much is 
there to combat, and to overthrow them f They speak of matters 
long before their own times, for Bern. J ustinianus, who left the 
treatise de Gloria with other books to the nuns by his will, died 
in 1489, and these tw'o authors wrote about the middle of the 
succeeding century. Besides Justinianus lived 20 years, and 
upwards, after the invention of printing, and can we suppose 
that an accomplished individual as he was, would not have taken 
measures for publishing this work of Cicero, so rare as it then 
w'as? Besides Alcyonius was only accused when he was no 
longer able to defend himself. His book de 'Exilio was printed 
by the elder Aldiis in 1^22, and he died at the end of 1527, or 
beginning of 1528— that is, many years before the accusation of 
Manutius and J ovius. Of the authors, who wrote in his lifetime, 
no one has charged him with this literary offence, which would 
certainly not have been the case with respect to a man, who was 
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such an abject of envy and hatred to the greater part of the men 
of learning then living. Even his contemporary (^ierius Vale* 
rianus accuses him of having suppressed a mathematical work of 
Petrus Marccllus, but says not a word on this other subject ; 
and Longolius, also a contemporary, and unfj;icndly to him, as 
appears from his Letters, has nothing on this head. We have 
even a Letter from Celio Calcagnino to Gian-Francesco Pico, 
Prince of Mirandiila, in which, ^on sending him the work of 
Alcyonius, he accompanies it .with great praise. Hence it 
seems probable, that this was a calumnious accusation brought 
forward by the cneitiies of Alcyonius, when he W'as no longer 
able to defend himself. This bequest of books from Jiistinia- 
iius to a monastery of nuns, (for in all the editions of Manutius 
we read Monacharum, and not Monachorum^ as Fabricius has 
it,) appears too ridiculous and improbable, particularly as we 
are not told what monastery it was. 

These reasons have induced many modern writers to defend 
Alcyonius against this accusation, and we may examine what 
has been said by Mencheuius, J. Le .Clerc, the Italian Jour- 
nalists, and others. The celebrated Magliabechi wrote two 
letters on the subject to Menchenius, which would have thrown 
much light on it, but they did not arrive till after the publication 
of his book, nor have they ever, to my knowlege, been printed. 
Fabricius has cited a Letter of Magliabechi as having been 
printed in the Acts of Leipsig, 1707, but 1 find there only the 
notice of such a Letter, with a short statement of its contents. 
Setting aside, however, all these reasonings, I conceive that a 
perusal of the works of Alcyonius is alone sufficient to defend 
him against this charge. I have read them through, and 1 con- 
fess I cannot see how it is possible to maintain such an accusa- 
tion — for whether it be pretended that he incorporated and 
transfused the whole or a great part of the w^ork of Cicero, or 
only some small fragments of them here and there, into his wri- 
tings, I may observe, as to the first supposition, that I defy any 
person who has read the work of Alcyonius to make such an 
assertion, with the least appearance of probability. The work 
of Cicero de Gloria can only be a treatise showing in what 
glory consists, or the means of obtaining it, the advantages de- 
rived from it, and similar sentiments. What can these have to 
do w'ith the work of Alcyonius, whirL ti-^ats o£*nothiiig but ex- 
ile, and shows that this, and the effects that attend it, are not so 
grievous and troublesome as are commonly supposed? If he 
speaks of honors, it is only to show their vanity, and to explain 
how we may live without them, which is very different from the 
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sentinent of Cicero. It may be added that man^ facts and 
many authors of later times are cited ; t nat many things are re- 
counted of the agjB in which Alcyonius lived ; that a great part 
of his second Dialogue is intended to refute the book of Plutarch 
de Vita illustri. So that if we could collect every passage 
which Alcyonius could have purloined from Cicero^ they could 
scarcely amount to a few pages. The consequence of this 
would be, that Alcyonius might have a sentence or two here 
and there in his works : but for what purpose ? He was either 
capable of imitating in liis works the style of Cicero ; and in that 
case what ^lor^ could he derive from a small part of die books 
de Gloria inserted in his works, when the whole should have 
been in the same style ? or he was not capable ; and how could 
he then expect that by a few elegant sentences lie could raise 
the character of his whole work ? or how could he Hatter himself 
that the theft would not be known, and that many persons would 
not perceive that iKe feathers were not his own, although they 
might not know from what biid they had been plucked? and 
lastly, how can we be certain that his copy of the work o’ 
Cicero was unique, and that another might not exist in some 
other library ? 

To me, then, it dots not seem probable, that Alcyonius was 
guilty of this offence.— Nor in reading bis treatise do 1 discover 
that diversity of style which is observed by Alauutius. To speak 
my opinion, the book of Alcyonius appears to be wrilteii foi 
the most part in an elegant and polislied style, but far enough 
from the strength, the majesty, and the eloquence of Cicero, as 
many others have remarked, &c. &c. » 

He then gives a specimen of the style of Alcyonius. 

11. BARKER. 

Thelford, July, 1825. 


ORATIO 

In Collcgii TtegaUa Mcdicorum Londimmis JEdibus 
JS^ovis habitadic Dedkationh, Junii xxv, m.dcccxxv, 
ab Henrico Halford, Baronetto, Medico Regis 
Ordinal io, Rraside.^ 


Etsi non vcrcor, Socii, ut vobis hoc festo die satisfaciain, 
qnippe qui me tarn benigno semper soliti sitis aiiimo amplccti ; 
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qiiique operam curaniquc nieain^ qualescunque eae dcmuiii fuc- 
rint^ in rebus veslris adrninistrandis tarn comiter oinni tempore 
acceperitis ; cum me tamen tauta doctorum Hospitiim frequen- 
ria cirriimftisum video — cum tot apud nos coitspicio utriusque 
Seiiatus lumina^ tot publici consilii Auctores, tot Regiae prosa- 
piae Priiicipes^ — atque, hos inter, illustrissiiHum ilium rrinci- 
pem, rei militaris nostrse praesidium et decus, — pertimescere 
me, conilteor, et parum abesse, quin me muiieris liodie suscepti 
pticnilcat. Qua nimirum ratione, dicendo aliquid proferam eo* 
mm auribus et judicio diginim, *qui, in n)aximis Imperii negotiis 
versati, inter cloquentissimos in curia eloquentiac palmam facile 
ferant f Quomodo eorum pertrectem animos, aut conciliem no- 
bis cos, qiii, etsi prima labra admoveriiit istis iisdem scientiae 
foiitibus, quibus et nosnietipsi in alma Academia proluimiis, ad 
innjora tamen et ad altiora se continuo accinxerint, et nihil ultra, 
in onini vibe et studioruin decursu, aut commune nobiscum aut 
cogiiatiim habuerint? Quod sperandum taaieii esset ab ista be- 
li* gjiilate, qua? hoiicsti nihil ac liberalis a se alienum piitat, id 
' “i.!.*., Optimates, voluntas in nos vestra coiiiprohavit; et ex 
‘ .lagno illustriiiin virorum coiiveutii plane iutelligere licet, 

I ^’aciant illi utilissimmn et anliqiiissimam hauc artem nos- 
irani, et quanta earn benevolentia, quanto favore prosequi ve- 
Ihit. 

Aiulacier igilur et hilaii vgee gratiilor vobis, Socii, quod 
hocce templuni Apollinis dignuni institiitis et arte vestra, dig- 
mim Aiilccesspiihus vestris, digniim hac illtistri Procerum co- 
iona refocislis, — quod, c colluvione et lenebris emersi, tandem 
aliqicnirio in luce iteruni gt in spicndorc versamini. 

Probe noraiit Majores nostri, qiiam omni ex parte necessa- 
lium esset, Domiim siiam, unde procederent in publicum aucto- 
rilatis sigiia, in tirbana frequentia, in congressione homiiuim, et 
in oculis civitim posuisse. Jacta sunt igiiur fuiidanienta Troj® 
nostril, (quam, terhporum ratione et incliiiatione diicti, non sine 

iis Penalibus tamen, reliquimus,) ea amplitiidme el dignitate, 
jiiibus arx el praesidium public* salutis esse debt rent. Immo, 
ita jrtcla sunt a viris priidenlissimis, ut, dum necessilalibiis rerum 
rnarum commode et eleganter inservirent, et juciindissiniae isti 
Sociorum convictioni satisfacerent, volunlalem eadem et reve- 
rentiam populi sibi vindicarent. Jacta sunt autem ct auspicato 
et temporibus *qiiis. Quippe^ civilis bg|li inolesti^ et tenipes- 
latibus successernt inodo Pax;* er"PSeis comites Otiique soci* 
sunt Artes liberales. Medicina igitur, qu* jam inde ab *late 
Liiiacri, ncccssitudincm cum litteris nrctissiniam habuenit, phi- 
losophiani quoqiie turn demum ainplcxn, scienti* dignitatem 
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adepta erat. Circuitum eteiiiin sanguinis aliquot ante annos 
detexerat et deinonstraverat Hauveius ista ipsa philosuphandi 
inethodo, quami sulani esse sanam et siiiceratn docuerat Verula- 
miis^ poster! aut^m peifectarn prorsus atque omnibus numeris 
absolutani esse decreverunt. 

Quantum contuplerit ad philosophiie istiiis, in qua de Natura 
disputatur, studium iiicitancJuiii adtiiirabilis bumaiii corporis fa- 
bricatio adeo fclici sulertia patei'acta et exposita, non necesse est 
hodie dicere. Quod nobis certe rebusque nostris supra omnia 
felix faustumque fuit, eo tempore quotquot essent in Physicis 
subtiiissimi^ qiiotqnot in reruiii caiisis exponendisexercitatissimi^ 
ii Regio hortutu coieraiit, et in inclytam istain Societatcin coop- 
tabantiir, e qua, cen fonle poreniii, proHuxit, (et, Prajside isto 
eximio duce atque auspice, proAuit indies, atqiie in omne porro 
scvuin pruduxura est^ oinnigena Scientia, et quicquid ad artiuni 
increiiicnta, aut ad vita; cuitioris utilitatem possit conferre. 

Nec sane iniranduiiu est, Socii, quoniam cum hoc gencre plii- 
losophiu! magnam habet fainiiiaribttem Medicina, non tninimani 
partem egregia; istius Socictatib medieum fuisse urlcin professos. 
Sumere autem yobis superbiam licet, quod vestii fuerunt Eiitii, 
Cronii, Scarbiirii, Glissoini, (quorum ut erat quisque sua; arlis 
peritissinuis, ila naturae iiiterpretanda^ scicntissiinus); quod vestri 
sunt liodie, qui Clieiniam aliius scrulentur et perspiciant, qui 
errantium steJIarum cuisus, progressioncs, inslitioiies felitiler 
notent et iiitclligant. 

Hac opportuiiitute temporis anliqua; nostra; condita; sunt 
sedes ; qua' ut sit “ eadeni nostra* forttina Doinus,” faxil Deus 
Optimus Maximus! 

Nec teniere ct iiiconsulto in his precibus spem ponimus, 
quoniam nostra hac Respublica optimis teinperata est legibus 
et iiibtitutis, et in omni recto studio atque luimanitate versanuir. 
Neque eniin qucmqnuni prius civitate nostra donamus, quam 
discipliius lis veteribus, (quae, elsi non faciuni niedicuni, aptiu- 
lem tameii Medicinae reddunt,) instructus fuerit; quam erudi- 
lionc, \iro libero digna, peuitus fuerit imbutus; quam, quid 
medieum deceat, quid omni e\ parte pulchrurn sit et lionestum, 
didieerit. Eongc enim aliud est in Materia JVJedica cxercitatuni 
esse, aliud mederi. 

Nec inajore studio, nec spe ubcrioie, nec aniplioribus aut ad 
gratium aut g^^l dignituteiii pia-iniis coinrnoti, hoc opus suscepe- 
runt Antccessorb nostri;*^qudni quibus et nos hodieriio die. 
Quidni enim ? Pecuniam a prudeniissimis et iutegerrimis Tesla- 
menti Radcliviaiii Curatoribus accepirnus, ('Mion parca nianu 
sudectam, sed libera,”) quali ipse Radclivius muniticentissimus. 
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si in vivis foret, civibus suis, qiios dilexit, qiiibus ipse vicissim 
in deliciis largiendo suppeditasset. O fortunatuiii Radcli- 
vium^ et, siquis alius^ invidenduni ! ciijus virtuti iiciKTit ct in 
vita et ill muitc huniano generi benefacere. * 

Nec vcstro caruiiiuis patrocinio, illustres publici consilii 
^uctnres! Quippe vos, felicis hujusce genlis^'amse coiisiilentes, 
et saiiiti viUvque civiiiin prospicientes, non ulicnuin a prudentia 
ant a digiiitate vestra duxistis, nostris votis respondere, nostris 
rebus opilulari. Quod igitur ab optimo Kege situm, ubi hoc 
artis nostrae theatriim^ ideinque'bonarum litterarum domiciiiiim, 
statueremus, vestrain operani^ favorem vestriiin apud Principcm 
iiiterponeiido) procuravistis ; summas^ quas possumus, gratias 
agimus, siimmas semper acturi, — duni hacc moenia durando 
perstabunt, dum salutaris haic professio laudcm apud Britannos 
et observaiiliam habebit. 

Sed; quod niaximum est, Socii^ ct supra omnia dona^ quem- 
cunqiie Vos in Pra^sidis locum clegeritis^ euni statim Be- 
gioriim Medicoriim ordini adscribi jiiKSsit; sacram scilicet suani 
valetudineiu vc^stris consiliis, vestrtc cur% tuendam commis- 
siirus. 

Si quis hujiis bcneficii gratiani institutis nostris, ct disciplinis 
iis deberi putet, quas Majorum nostrorum sapieiilia, ad Medi- 
cinam rite ct decore oxcrceudam necessarias esse statuit ; me is 
nt‘c inepte neqiie sine consiiiq judicat. Recordainini etenim, 
Socii, quanta inter bella, quantam inter victoriaruni messem, 
pacts studia, doctrinam, et liiteras hunianiorcs Pater PatricC fo- 
verit atquc aluerit ; quali benignitate studiis iis deditos accepe- 
rit ; quali honore niemoriani eorum prosecutus sit^ qui vitam 
per artes inventas excoluerc. 

At quaiiti Rex bonus ille noster lilteras faciat, argumentum 
cst iiistar omnium Bibliotheca ista cximia a venerando Patre 
comparuta, qiiam in jus Populi cedere voluit. O magniiicuni 
et vere Regiiim mCinus ! et a Te Principe uno post tot saccula 
piiblicae utilitati conccssum ! O sapieiiter factum ! Probe eteiiim 
floras, quantum illud ^TXH^' lATPEION, quod Bibliotliccse 
niagni illius iEgypti Regis inscriptum fiiit, ad conformandas 
liominum meutes animosque valeat; quantum nos ad virtutom 
peicipiendam coleiidamquc moveant illustrium viroruni ima- 
gines, ab Omni vetustate litteris proditse ; quantum ad leges et 
instiluta nostr'a peinoscenda, et ad ses^mandajq^erarn istani 
libertatem nostrum ab illis oriuitdwn^ conferaf veterum rerum 
publicarum contemplatio ; quantum denique homiiii digue de 
seipso senlire, digne agere, suadeat scientia. 

Te igitur, augustissime Rex ' quod in periculosissiiiiis tempo- 
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Tibus totani fere Kuropanii cum diuturno et difficili bello prc- 
meretur ab acerrimo lioste, non debellando nisi a nostro Duce 
nunquain victo, in libertateni et tranquillitatem vindicaveris, et^ 
quantum cseterii gentibus militari gloria praestant, tantum tuos 
in artibus quoque Pacis antecellere volueris^ — Te omni benevo- 
lentia complectintiir, — grato semper aninio coleinus^ — 
admirabimur, — ^Te amabinius, — nec de Tuis unquani laudibus 
poster! conticescent. 

Quodcunque Antecessoribus nostris visum fuerit in aediiican- 
da Donio sua tnoliri, id omne hos sedulo conati snnius in reii* 
cienda. IJabueruntne igitur illi conclave, ubi Ceusores pro 
auctoritate et dignitate sua coiigredi possent i Habemus. Nuni 
Theatrum extrui voluerunt, in quo solennes eoriiin, qui meren- 
do nos memores aui feceriiit, laudationcs instaurare possent; aul 
in quo^ si placiiisset, nicdicinai studiosos instituereiit docendo i 
Nos etiam extruximus : qiianquam nostrum cst potius de doclis 
judicium facere, quatii iiidoctos docere. An Ctjeuaculuni adpa- 
raverunt, ubi corpus commode et jucuude reficerent Socii ; et 
Bibliotbecam aptain et couciunam, ubi, negoliis utque uibaiio 
opere defessi, vacui cura ac laborc, liberse animi remissioni 
indulgereiil ? Adparaviiuus nos quoque. Quiii vos dicite, 
llhistrissimi Auditores, (vos eteniin perspcxislis,) aunoii libii, 
imagines, quodcunque denique sit Atticuni, apud nos etiam 
Attice sint adservata. 

Provisum est porro nobis, quod Antecessoribus nostris ndmo- 
dum deerat, Museum; in quo repoiiamus, quicquid, ox Aiiato- 
inia petituin, liumanse fabricatioiiis structuiam, morbo lai'satn 
vitiatanique, explicet. Quantum mcdicpiie inseiviic possint, (et 
eerie pliirimum possuut,) ratioues ex Anatomia; foiitibus de- 
prompla*, dudiini pcrceperat llurvciiis : et, si vita? ejus iitilissi- 
ma; parcere voluis>et Deus O. M. non dubitaiiduiii est quin 
Ipse eadeni fundainenta supellectilis Auatomicai? posiiisset, quie 
nuperrime sunima cum judicii et liberalitatis laude posuit Mat- 
thaeus Baillic. 

In hoc dilccto nomine fas sit mihi commorari paulutn, et do- 
tere, quod liuic excelleiili viro, tot antios in cadcni nostra ilia 
laboriosissima viue ration e coniiti, socio, amico, singulari in lianc 
doinuni pietate, hisce coiniiiis celebrioribus, liuic solemnitati, 
huic illustrissiinoruin ct nubilissimorum Hospituni coctui non 
licuerit inloxo^K^: qiiqnquani eum famu; satis diu vixisse scio, 
seterna; felicitati, quod hoiniiiime spero, bene satis. Kt enim, 
patre iisus pio, a prima usque adolescentia in exploraiido cor- 
pore humano fuerat versatissimus ; et ex liac studioruni ratioiie 
sapientiam et potcntiani Dei maxima adiniratioiie, suinma vene- 
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ratione contemplatus est. Postea verO| cum ad medicinam ex- 
ercendani se accinxisset, facile sensit, quantulum corpori^ morbis 
et aegra valetudine laborantii subventurua esset *Medicu8j» nisi 
qui aninii quoqne motus, vires, adfectus, perc^ieret : animi, sci- 
licet, unius et ejusdem cum corpore, tamen diversi,— consociati 
euni illo, sed distinct!, — in ejus compap;ibus inclusi et involuti, 
nihilominiis tamen liberi — immortale quid perpetuo prssentien- 
tis atque przemonentis, et illud fiiturum cupientis, tamen ct nie- 
tuentis. Ab his coiitemplationibus potential ac majestatis divi- 
nae ad debitum nuniini cultum pracstandum incitatiis cst, ad 
fidem in Deo habendum, et ad totum se ei submittendum. 
Hiiic pia ilia vivendi regula, hinc spcctata integritas. Hinc illi 
omnia graviter, hiimanitcr, amabiliter mos erat cogitare ; — ^liinc, 
quod cogitaverat, plaiiissime ac verissime diccre; — hinc nihil 
aheri facere, quod sibi faciendum nollet ; — hinc candor, cai itas ; 
— sed me reprimo; quanquani hand vereor, Optimates, ne vobis 
in prsestantissimi hujus viri laudibus longior fuisse videar: quippe 
vestrum quamplurimi saiiitaleiii ejus judicio et consiliis acceptam 
refertis. Nec tiineo, ne iiiilii succenseatis, Socii, quod euin bis 
saltern accuniiilavenin doiiis, qui tantum sibi vestrum omnium 
amoreiu vivus coiiciliaveiit; qui iiidustriae, benevolenti%, sanc- 
tiratis, innocentiae cxemplum (quod oniiics utinam imitemur!) 
reliquerit. 

Vos, autem, illustres Aninii! qui dudum, corporis vinculis 
soluti, pia atque aiteiiia pace fruimini, — Vos, Linacer, Cai, 
Harvei, Radclivi, (quorum recordalio hoc festo die suavior apud 
nos et jucundior superest,) testor Vos, veslra sapientia fretos, 
vestris usos consiliis, vestrum hoc opus nos refecisse. Vos, 
olim, Graecarum lilierafuiii lumen ab Italia in patriam transtu- 
lislis, Vos primi Medicos, doclos et ediictos libere, iii civitateni 
banc nostrani bene moialani ct logibus constilutam collegistis. 
Vos medicinam, expheato sanguinis revolubili cursu, ratioiialeui 
fecistis, atque optimis homiiium ingeniis dignam. Sic Artis 
Mcdicx suus indies crevit bonus; sic domus antiqua stetit 
inconcussa. 

Nostrum erit liajreditatem a vobis acceptam siicccssoribus 
nostris iiitegram cl incontaminatani tradere : Nostrum erit de 
Medicina, de Litteris, de Rdigione bene mercri. Sic nova bac 
Doinus stabit perpetua : Sic nostrum qiioque, ct biijusce diei, 
giata et lioiioraiida delabetur ad post^s meinor^ 
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POLLIONS PHONETIC SYSTEM of HIE- 
ROGLYPHICS : with some additional discoveries^ 
by which it may be applied to decipher the names of 
ancient kings of Egypt and Ethiopia, By H. Salt, 
F. R. S. H. B. M.’s Consul-General in Egypt. 
Longman. 8^. Ovo. London. 1825. 


Notwithstanding the numerous travellers viho have ex- 
}>lored the sculptured vestiges of Egyptian piide, power, and 
wisdom, and the multitude of books w'ith which the press has 
teemed on the subject; the literary public cannot fail, on reflec- 
tion, to be struck wifti the very minute importance of the result 
to which so mighty a labor has given birth, and will be apt to 
exclaim, Nascitur ridiculus mm! 


Ihe French expedition to Egypt was most liberally provided 
W'ith surveyors, draughtsmen, antiquaries, and architects, for the 
purpose of investigating all that the unexhaustible mine of an- 
cient records in that country contained of materials interesting 
to science and elucidatory of the general history of man. The 
age when the attempt w'as made w^s replete with ambitious 
pretence. A conquest over an almo^ unconquerable difficulty 
was to be added to other conquests. A new Theseus was to 
thread the mazes of another labyrinth' ; and the sphynx was to 
be humiliated by the victorious expounder of her riddles on her 
own soil. One of the results was the magnifleent collection 
entitled Description de lEgypte;'' from which, however, 
notwithstanding its typographical and chalcographicai elegance, 
little light was in reality added to that which had been elicit- 
ed by the less pretending, but more accurate work, of Mr. W. 
Hamilton on the same subject. To England one of the Opium 
Spolia of her victory in this expedition was the “ Rosetta 
Stone 


This nionumeiital key to the blue chamber of antiquarian 
niysteiv consists of an inscription in three divisions; tlie first 
being Hiero^-p^ical the next Enchorial or Vulgar; 

and the last Greek. While the Greek inscription was fully 
illustrated and completed by Person and Heyne, Akerblad em- 
ployed himself with the liter oglyphical and Enchorial charac- 
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ters ; and began aatUfactbrily by establishing the fact, that the 
Greek was really a translation of the Hieroglyphics (as it pro- 
fessed to be, and no fraud, as was suspected), by pointing out, 
at the end of the inscription, where the Grefek has the words, 
first y and second," (the end of the line being broken off,) the 
first three numerals, i, ii, and iii. * 

With regard to the first inscription, Akerblad did little more 
than establish these necessary premises ; and with regard to the 
Enchorial inscription, he exhausted himself in vain efforts to 
explore its mazes, by means of an alphabetical clue, composed 
of Q.5 letters, which, unlike that of Ariadne, left him, at the ter- 
mination of his research, as much in the dark and uncertainty as 
when he commenced. A slight glance at the inscription will 
show' that Akerblad’s datum is quite unsupported by its internal 
evidence. The failure of the result was, therefore, a natural 
consequence. All be effected was, to interpret certain proper 
names, according to their localities, in composing which, it ap- 
pears, that a mixed process of Hieroglyphical signs and Phone- 
tic characters was resorted to. Dr. Young and M. Champollion 
have followed the clue he left, and lay claim to the discovery 
of Demotic or Phonetic characters; t. e. characters which 
represent sound, not sense, and therefore resemble those of the 
modern alphabet. With regard to the Rosetta Stone, the most 
useful fact established by the r}val antiquarians is, that the second 
inscription, purporting to be written in the Enchorial cha- 
racter, is, with ihe exception of the above proper names, 
as strictly Hieroglyphical as the Sacred ; with this only 
difference, that the characters are abbreviated and degraded, by 
means of, or for the purpose of, epistolary facility of communi- 
cation. 

As Mr. Salt, in the work before us, states that the narrative 
of his discoveries supposes a knowlege of Dr. Young’s, it will 
be necessary to give a succinct prefatory sketch of the state of 
the inquiry where Mr. S. takes it up. 

The question in dispute between Dr. Young and M. Cham- 
pollion is, w hich of the two was the first discoverer of the Pho- 
netic value of any sign or signs as applied to names. Our deci- 
sion is in favor of Dr. Young. M. Champollion, indeed, admits 
that our countryman Dr. Y. was the first to give a Phonetic 
value to the Hieroglyphics of the naingja of and Ptole- 

my ; but endeavors to invaliffat^*ttr(^l mission by alleging that 
he reached the discovery accidentally by a wrong clue, — by 
assigning a syllabic, instead of initial value, to the consonants 
of the Phonetic alphabet. 
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The objection is obviously trivial. * Whatever merit attaches 
to the discovery is^ therefore, from M. C.’s own showing. Dr. 
Young’s* To this opinion Mr. Salt, in the work before us, 
signifies his adhesion: adding to the interpretation of proper 
names, published by the French and English rivals, some few 
suggested by hinii^elf. It is at this point that the science of 
]%yptian antiquities at present stands. 

Eut while we thus do justice to Dr. Young in the question 
between him and his French rival, our view of the merit and 
importance of the discovery, sOch as we have expressed in the 
last No. of the Classical Journal, is unchanged. The numerous 
symbols employed to represent a single sound render the whole 
syatem of interpretation, ’except supported by other evidence of 
locality or otherwise, vague and suspicious. So much fur the 
practical efiect of the discovery. With regard to the merit and 
originality of it, we are disposed to estimate it at a very low rate. 
The idea is not new. * Kircher, certainly, employed the Plionctic 
system (syllabically), in endeavoring to interpret proper names ; 
and both he and Warburton, whom ChampoiUon has, without 
acknowlegement, copied and abridged, affirmed the derivation 
of alphabets from Hieroglyphics. The Chinese, moreover, have 
had a Phonetic system from time immemorial, which was pre- 
viously made known to Europe by Morrison and others. 'I'liat 
both of the discoverers should Itave overlooked or suppressed 
this fact of prior claim is very extraordinary. Again, it is still 
more extraordinary that both claimants seem unaware that the 
Phonetic system exists in the Hebrew language ; each of the 
letters of that alphabet having the Hiero^t/phkal sign of its 
power, as well as the Egyptian, as a bird or hulKor A, a honse 
for B, a camel for C, &c, &c. It is, indeed, extremely proba- 
ble, that these Hebrew signs were really derived from the 
Egyptian Phonetic alphabet, some of them being the same as in 
the alphabet given by Dr. Young; as the Ikd for A, the cup 
or patera for K, the door for D, the goad for H, the serpent 
for N, the mouth for P, the fulcrum and hunting-pole for S, 
the head (of a pomegranate or fiower) for R, 8cc. &c. 

The Essay before us is preceded by a Dedication of Mr. 
fiankes, junior, to the Hon. C. Yorke, and accompanied by 
some notes from bis pen, in which he also claims, in contradic- 
tion to Dr. Yj i Ug g. thg^rst discovery of the Phonetic name 
of Ptolemy. Iio has ISSttASfii Tfo the work an engraving of 
bis very curious genealogical table of Abydos. It seems to 
consist chiefly of the names of the 1 8th dynasty of Diospolites, 
the celebrated names of Rameses, Memnon, and Sethos 
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Egyptufl^ or Sesostris, following each other in the same succes- 
sion as recorded by the chronologers, Manetbo, Syncellus, 
8u:. The table seems to decide %vlio the real tenant of lidlzonrs 
tomb was; for the same Phonetic name erf the hero-king 
buried there, and recorded so often throughout the excavatiorii 
appears next in succession to Aiiienoph or MFeninon, the son of 
Ranieses Me Aniun. it was, therefore, the Sethos JOgyptus or 
Sesostris the Great of the above chronologers. 

The Table bears testimony to tlie truth of Horus Apollo, 
who says, that a goose represents a sort. In the lower com- 
partment of the table, a line of various kings is represented as 
descended from one common stem ; one shield surmounted by 
a Bee and P/ant (meaning doubtless Aborigitiah or earth-born 
king ; for a bee, we all know, was an emblem of the Pharaohs, 
and meant king,) always containing the same characters ; and 
the accompanying shield surmounted by a Goose, changing its 
Phonetic contents with every successive step of the descent. It 
should be remarked, that there are always two shields expressive 
of a name ; it is so throughout the splendid excavation discovered 
by Belzoiii, This is strictly on the principle of modern he- 
raldry, which occupies one side of its shields with the titular, 
the other with the family arms. Of the two shields employed 
for the same purpose in Egypt, one (the invariable) was clearly 
the Patroutfmk coat of arms^ belonging to tlie founder of the 
family or dynasty ; the other, the Cognominal, peculiar to the 
individual. Wc have an instance of this in the case of Meiti- 
non’s double shield, copied from the famous broken vocal 
statue : the right shield containing his own Phonetic name ; 
the left, that of his father Rameses Me Amun. Another in- 
stance occurs in the case of Thothiiiosis ; the right shield 
bearing his own Phonetic name ; the left, that of Rameses, the 
Patronymic name of the whole family, derived doubtless from 
the founder of thte dynasty, who appears to have compelled the 
Jews to build the “ treasure city Harnesses, ” referred to by 
Moses ill Exodus. Such a shield, surmounted by a goose, 
was, in picture writing, precisely analogous to the alphabetic 
mark of descent employed by the Greeks in their derivative 
termination ides, as hXiides Agamemnon, P elides Achilles, 
hvieriiades Ulysses, and agrees with the Scotch Mac, and the 
Irish 0\ ^ 

It is however probable, a8'Mf^‘0{nt sugg^flts, that the Goose 
and Globe, which sometimes surmount these shields, meant 
Son of the sun and not simply ‘‘Son of,” as Dr. Young 

has alleged; since, on another inscription which Mr. S. 
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discovered^ he finds Son'* satisfactorily indicated by a goose, 
and the usual masculine sign, a Square: daughter'* being 
appropriately designated by a goose^ and a half circle, the 
terminating sign* of the feminine gender, sounding e or ch, like 
the modern Arabic, as Berenice, and equivalent to the Latin a. 
As a proof of ihft, Mr- Salt refers to the Phonetic name of 
Alexander, accompanied, us usual, by tlie paternal coat of arms ; 
that of his father Philip, lii this case, the Goose and Globe 
is over the latter; and this, upon Dr Young’s principle, would 
make Philip the son of Alexander. 

Mr. Salt confesses that be had at first a very decided pre- 
judice against the Phonetic system; which, we think, considering 
its vagueness, and the loose and uiibcientific manner in which 
M. Champollion has lately treated the subject, was natural. 
There was another natural objection .raised against it, in the 
minds of all persons familiar with Egyptian antiquities; that 
there was an eviden'i disposition on the part of the alleged 
discoverers (which M. Champollion has since recanted) of 
limiting the date of the oldest Egyptian temples to Roman and 
Grecian times. Into this erroneous view, we think our own 
countryman, Mr. Hamilton, has too much fallen. Mr. Salt, 
however, now comes forward to corroborate the iheoiy fioni 
his own ocular examination ; and we think Ins ptoof is good ; 
having simultaneously, w'ithout cpriespondence, and at a gieat 
distance from Dr. Young and Chainpollion, translated similar 
Phonetic characters into similar names. As wc have given 
our opinion in detail in our late review of Dr. Young’s book, 
W'e need not repeat it here. That the theory is true, as 
applied to proper names, cannot be doubted. How far the 
practice is to be relied on, and w herein it is conjectural, we 
have there endeavored to show. To the conjectural and 
latitudinariaii range of the Phonetic alphabet, we then ob- 
jected ; this objection Mr. Salt has also felf, and lias endea- 
vored in some instances to correct it. M. Champollion,” he 
says, “ besides the Goose for A, has given the same hieroglyphic 
for S, and the Chicken for -4; but for neither of these do I find 
any certain authority.'' Again Mr. Salt says, that instead of a 
Goose as the final character for A, it is generally a hoKk or 
crow. Our consul-general has also added two new Phonetic 
characters to d^.alphabe^; viz. a pair of Tougs for the letter 
and the Scarabee for't^/ T, or Th, VVe think he has 
established their claim to admission. The general result of his 
discoveries is precisely that which wc have predicted. To a 
great number of proper names, more especially of the Plolc- 
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inies and Roman emperors, the Phonetic alphabet satisfactorily 
applies ; but with respect to another large portion^ generally 
speaking, of the early Pharaohs, it is perfectly aboVtive. 

To the previous collection of Greek and Roman emperors, 
he has added the names, Philip, Arsinoe, Nero, Coinmodus, 
Adrian, Antoninus, and Romitian. * 

Rut his greatest conquests have certainly been performed 
within the dark bounds of those periods, when Hgypt was 
ruled by her Pharaohs, when Kameses, Memnon, and Sesostris 
stretched their conquests over the eastern world ; when Amun- 
No (Anienophis or Memnon,) had not, according to prophecy, 
been rent asunder;” and when the '' multitude” (its great boast,) 
had not yet been cut off” from ** Populous No,” (Thebes.) 

The Woilcl’s great empress on the Egyptian main, 

I'hat spreadb her conquests (/er a tiiou^ancl states, 

And pours her heroes thro* a hundred gates ; 

Two hundred horsemen, and two i)uijd,$cd cars 
PVom each wide portal issuing to the wars. 

iiuxorc, Ipsambul, Karnak, Medinet Abu, the Memnonium, 
and the Tombs of the Kings prove that Homer’s language was 
iu)t exaggerated : they are glorious examples of the perfection 
to which Egyptian architecture attained, and that the reigns of 
the kings to whom we have lefcired, constituted the brightest 
period of the Egyptian monarchy. 

Mr. Salt found at Medinet Abu^ the name of Tirhaka, a 
contemporary of Isaiah, whose existence many learned men 
have doubted; and of whom it is said in the jBooA of Kings^ 
'^Tiihaka, king of Ethiopia, came out to make war against 
Sennacherib king of As*syria.” He was therefore contempo- 
lary with that Sethon, king of Egypt, who had been a priest of 
Vulcan, and who, Herodotus tells us, recorded in Vulcan’s 
temple at Sals, by a statue of himself holding a mouse or rat, 
the (lebtructiori of Sennacherib’s army in the night, and his own 
deliverance from it. Ceitainly a better symbol of destruction 
hif night could not be devised. The accompanying shield, op 
paternal coat of arms of Tirhaka, which consists of an orb, a 
spade, and an arm and hand grasping a scourge, is one of those 
collections of Phonetic characters which are undecipherable. 
I'he other discovery of Mr. Salt is that of Sabaco the Ethiopian, 
supposed to be the So of scripture, w'hojheld Egvp^^iii subjection 
for oO years, and then volull^a»y> 'rirtfred froln it, in order to 
avoid enforcing a cruel mandate conveyed to him in a dream. 
Mr, Salt also has discovered tlie name of Misarte, the king who 
erected the obelisk now' standing at Matarea. But the greatest 
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of his discoveries is the name of Ramesea Thotlimosis» from 
Cleopatra’s Needle. The characters of the left shield for 
Ranieses are an orb, a butUement, and a beetle ; those in the 
right for Thothniosis are an ibis, a date branch, a spade, and 
beetUn 

This Thothniosis was tlie same king, according to Josephus, 
who perished in the Red Sea; by some of the Egyptian 
chroiiologers he is called Thanimuz, and was probably w'orship- 
ped as the drowned Adonis, in Syria, under that appellation. 
Manethosays that Thothmosis,*the son of Misphragemiithosis, 
the founder of the dynasty ending with Beliis, or Sethos-^Egyp- 
tus^ (w'ho expelled his brother Danaus from Egypt to Argos,) 
besieged the shepherds, ^50,000 in number, in Abaris ; and 
that they went out of thence into the wilderness and founded 
Hierusalcm. Charaernon adds that they were leprous people, 
and that they departed under the conduct of Moses, an Egyp- 
tain scribe, w'hose Egyptian name wasTisithen, and of Joseph, 
whose Egyptian name was Peteseph. 

There is something exceedingly sublime, in thus being placed 
face to face, as it were, with the records of the earliest kings of 
the world. So great is the freshness of the colors employed 
by the artist of the period; and so angular the sculptures, that 
the interval appears annihilated, the great circle of years 
seems to roll back, and we may .fancy ourselves transferred by 
some necromantic agency to regions and to periods when the 
world was young, and when its heroic race of autochthoni 
possessed it. The particular instance of Tbothmosis is still 
more replete with sublime associations ; and beneath the corner 
of the veil thus lifted, w'e catch a glimpse of history, only 
second in importance to that of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
probably both illustrative and corroborative of them. Wc 
behold with our nioderii eyes, the identical crests, devices, and 
arms of Pharaoh’s host; we see the armorial' bearings depicted 
on the shields, and banners, and chariots of that audacious 
king, (I'hothmosis,) who dared to stake his decrees against 
th'^se of the Almighty ; we see the actual impresses of that 
standard, whose pompous blazonry, invested with the fiery 
pillar’s ominous radiance, shot terror from amidst the refluent 
surges of the Red Sea on the backward-looking gaze of flying 
Israel, till th^^^^held tljedaring king, and the glittering pageant 
of his Memphian chi valryj^^'^’o wallowed up forever; and saw, 
with mingled gratitude and fear, 

From the safe shore, tlicir floating carcases, 

Ar.d broken chariot-wheeb. 



ON LATIN ALCAIC AND SAPPHIC 
MEIRES, 

i 


In the 6 1st No. of the Classical Journal^ a small Tract on 
the Latin Alcaic^ and the Sapphic metres, is noticed by your 
learned correspondent J. T. with expressions of high 
approbation. The tract is by general report ascribed to 
the Rev. Dr. Sleath, head master of St. Paul’s school, for 
whom, both as a gentleman and a scholar^we feel the greatest 
respect. The principal apparent novelty in this little work 
consists ill its undertaking/’ as he observes, to shew the 
reason why certain modes of structure are more productive of 
harmony than others, from the accent (strictly so called’) fall- 
ing on certain syllables, and aifccting in different ways the 
ihythm of the verse.” Speaking of the most approved form of 
the tiiird line of the Alcaic stanza, for the length of the incipient 
and concluding words in which two excellent canons have been 
propounded, one by Dr. Iliirney, and the other by the same 
learned correspondent J. T., the author of the tract observes, 
(p. 12.) that Horace considered that form the most musical, 
w'hicli consists of only three words, and each consisting of three 
syllables, or of two words so combined, as to sound just the 
same as if they w'ere one trisyllabic. The cause,” he observes, 

of Horace’s preference of this form appears to be, that this 
line, in order to possess all the dignity of which it is capable, 
should be composed of such words as will allow the accent 
to fall naturally on the second, the fifths and eighth syllables.” 
He adds : (p. 18.) The dignity of the Alcaic stanza, and 
also of the Sapphic, seems to depend altogether on the force 
of the iclm on particular s}llables; and when the ictus does not 
fall naturally on these syllables, the rliytliin will be either in- 
jured or destroy edr.’^ 

Now, Mr. Editor, we all know, that in the investigation of 
principles, not involving any abstruse or recondite speculation, 
similar conclusions will naturally present themselves to different 


’ Inattention to the obvious distinction between accent and empha- 
sis has contributed to introduce much perplexity and confusion into all 
uiir discussions on the theory of versification. Acrepr jefers to tone 
simj>ly, as acute or grave, and reSd^ the conifacuon or dilatation 
of the Glottu; emphasis, as strong or weak, from greater or less effort 
ol the lungs. It is to emphasis, we presume, or the ictus, as it is techiii- 
rally termed, and not ttic accent strictly so railed, that the learned au- 
f hor iicrc alludes. Accent or tone has no relation to rhythm. 
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mindS| and that the merit of originality is not always pe- 
culiarly his who first exhibits a discovery to the public. 
But while this fact must be admitted^ and while, knowing 
the candor and 'liberality which distinguish the learned au- 
thor of the Tract, I am fully persuaded that the doctrine 
which he propounds is the result of his own patient resea! ch, 
yet in justice to another author, whose ingenuity and industry 
are amply attested by his grammatical productions, it may, 
without offending, be remarked, that the same principles were 
clearly developed by Mr. Grant, and applied to the construc- 
tion of the ^Mcaic stanza, in his Institutes of Latin Gram- 
mar/’" a considerable time antecedent to the appearance of 
this little Tract, 

Mr. Grant (p. 477.) writes thus : 1 do not find that any 

of our metrical critics, who enjoin that words of certain sizes 
should occupy particular parts of a verse, assign any satisfac- 
tory reason for iheir^caiions on this subject. A« far as mere 
quantity is concerned, the length of the w'ord seems iiumuteiial. 
Some of them, however, go so far as to say, that it is for the 
sake of the rhythm, that certain sorts of words are requisite in 
certain parts of the verse; but they do not declare jsphcitl}, 
in which of the essentials of a note of speech, solely oi vhietly, 
they believe the rhythm to consist. We have little doubt, as 
already observed iWider accent, (pp. 41 1, 412, 413, &c.) that the 
essence of ancient rhythm resides chiefly in that propcilv of 
speech, which almost entirely regulates modern versification, 
syllabic force or emphasis; that the alternate or periodica! 
return of the emphatic, and the remiss or weak syllables, in 
which the rhythm chiefly consisted, was sometimes visibly in ~ 
dicated by the ancients, by the action of Them and Anh; and 
that it was chiefly to contribute to the more easy and harmoni- 
ous flow or pulsation of such syllables, that yi certain parts of 
a verse, words of a certain size were deemed preferable to 
others of a different size. In the first two lines of the Latin 
Alcaic stanza, if read in metrical cadences, the 2d, 4th, Gth, and 
9th syllables seem to be emphatic. In the fourth line, the 


* Ii* this work, which was honored with a very favorable notice in 
No. 54 ol' the. Classical Journal, the author has, with scientific accu- 
racy, discussedWte^^subiects*. ^ accRst, emphasis, and quantity. The 
clearness and precision whienhe^has there displayed evince extensive 
research, and no common share of critical discernment. The various 
causes of the prevailing crror.s, and theoretic discordancies in our sys- 
tems of versification, are briefly, yet fully and perspicuously inves- 
tigated. 
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1st, 4th, 7th, and Qth seem to be the emphatic syllables. In the 
third line, to which alone the canons apply, the emphatic sylla- 
bles, if we read it according to the feet, appear to be the 2nd, 
4ih, fith, and 8tii, the verse beginning (to use the terms of 
modern music) in the middle of a bar, with e^jther a long weak, 
or a short weak syllable, but generally with the former ; thus, 
in feet Lent‘s\que siib | nociem ( At the same time 

it can scarcely escape notice, that in tlie choice of words, (we 
are now referring to worthy and to syllabic errvphasis, not to 
feet and quantity) Horace, for the most part, prefers trisyllables, 
ill our usual prosaic pronunciation, emphatic on their middle 
syllable, or a part of a word, or a combination of words or 
syllables, naturally receiving, or readily admitting such an em- 
phasis ; as audit a musdnnu sarh'dos; Jjeuisfjue s/ib tioctcm 
susurri: or arranged, in vs hat has been termed triple time, thus ; 
Acucs I f/ne sub 7inc\lem su^ur\ti ; Audil\q musa\rmn sacci\dos^ 
there being, us is frequently the case in this measure in Kitglish, 
a syllable deficient at i!»e beginning, and a supernumerary one 
at ill** end. And this ' ference seems to have been observed 
parlic’-darly at .0 rlos** of the line. The chief difference be- 
twcfi'i poeTic and the prose rhythm of the line lies in the 
* A’lteie the spondee, in the former emphatic on its 
lao syi,.*^iev Sviinctimes consists of a word, or a part of a word, 
in otir (^oniinon prosaic cadence, emphatic on the penultimate, 
as uiy in fact, it appears to me, that the tw*o 

(’iv dj'fht be con ecliy enough generalised thus; the three 

fii y .oies of the vtise, and the three last, should be such as 
nutiirallv receive, or readily admit, the syllabic emphasis on the 
iii'iddle syUable. And I see no good reason, why the same 
principle should not be applied, though certainly much less 
rigidly, to the three middle syllables of the verse, even notwith- 
stuiidiiig the litilo diversity that seems sometimes to exist be- 
tween the prosaic, and what is supposed to be the poetic 
rhythm, in the third foot.” 

After applying these rules particularly to the various forms 
of structure appioved or condemned by Dr. ilurney’s canon, 
lie adds ; these observations are offered merely in the way of 
*':onjtiCture. Should they be found to be generally correct, the . 
application of the principle on which they are founded may be 
extended to other kinds, and’^'-'l! uie parts 'of verses; for we 
have Jittle doubt, that the ancients, in providing for the rhythm 
of their poetical, and it may be added, of their prose coniposi- 
tioiKs, had a regard as well lo the quality or strength, as to the 
quantity or ieiigth of the syllables, wiiich they employed. Till 
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the nature and influence of syllabic emphasis shall have received 
due attentiop, neither, we apprehend, will ancient rhythm be 
even tolerably iinderbtood, nor some apparent anomalies in 
ancient prosody be satisfactorily elucidated/’ 

While, however^ as is evident from the preceding extracts, 
the general theory of the author of the Tract, and that of Mr, 
Grant essentially concur, there appear to be several, though 
not very important points in which they differ, in the application 
of their common principles ; pne or two of which 1 may be 
permitted briefly to notice. 

The author of the Tract, when he introduces himself to the 
attention of his reader, with a few observations on the first and 
second lines of the Alcaic stanza, writes thus; If we select 
Qualem mmistrnmj'u [minis nlilvnij as a line that possesses all 
the dignity of which the metre is capable, it w'ill appear, that 
those lines are best^. on which the words will allow a great 
stress to he laid on the 1st, 2d, and 4th syllables.’* Mr. Grant, 
on the contrary, though in our usual pronunciation the 
first syllable of quahrn is empliatic, places the poetic em- 
phasis on the 2d, 4lh, Gtli, and 9th syllables, observing (p, 
414) that without an intervening pause, it is physically im- 
possible to pronounce two consecutive syllables, whctlitr long 
or short, with tlie same strong syllabic emphasis/’ I am in- 
clined to concur with the learned uuthur of the Tract, in con- 
sidering the first of qua[cm to be the emphatic syllable, though 

this opinion may be somewhat disputable ; but when he places 
an emphasis on the syllable immediately succeeding, he evidently 
errs against a known physiological 'fact. Two syllables in 
continuity, as Mr, Grant justly observes, cannot both be em- 
phatic, unless with the intervention of a pause. Intension must 
be followed by remission : — this seems to be a law of nature. 
If the first syllable be pronounced w'ith an niii:sun1, or a stronger 
pulmonic action, either the second must be uttered with less 
energy, or the lungs must rest a little to regain their power,— - 
Here the opinion of Mi. Grant accords with an acknowledged 
physiologieal fact. 

Again the author writes (p. 70 ^ be laid down as an 

axiom in poetry, that, when the words in a verse, being read as 
they w'ould be re ad in prose, do not convey the metre to the 
ear, the rhytinn is defe^bv#;,^ because the natural accent will 
not rest where the verse requires it to rest.” According to 
Mr. Grant’s opinion, the common prose emphasis must often 
bend to the poetical rhythm of the line ; and the usua e nipha- 
sis, as well as the natural quantity of individual words, may vary 
by reason of their metrical connection, fii this opinion we are 
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inclined to concur. In Vides, ut alia stet nive candidum, the 
second sellable of vides would, in a correct metrical recitation, 
receive the ictus, though the emphasis lies usually on the first ; 
and stet, although, as an insulated monosyllable, it is short, and 
insusceptible of stress, yet, as standing herd in a position in 
which it constitutes the first syllable of a Dactyle, it is long, 
and receives a strong ictus ; while, at the same lime, that which 
is usually on the first syllable of nive is lost, or sunk in the pro- 
iniiiency of the emphasis on sfe/*the words s/e/ nive being, in re- 
spect to intensiuii and remissiun, piccibcly equivalent and analo- 
gous to /iz/zw/ J/Z. sand candid am. The first line m the second ode of 
Horace, Jam satis terris iiivis aique dirat, read as in j)rose, does 
not convey the metre to the car, as if pronounced with a due 
regard to the poetic icins:Jam !ia\lU tei\iis nivis | atqiic ( dirce. 
Under die authority of this ligid axiom, the learned author of 
the Tiact objects to the ihytbm of certSiii lines in Horace, 
constructed consonantly with the most approved forms. — Visam 
jdiantratosijelunon. Speaking of this exanqdc of ihe second form, 
he says (p. 1.').): It may be obscivcil, that the accent i? here 

removed once from its piojni place, /. e. from the second syl- 
laOl(‘ to fl.c first.” 'i'lit poetic emphasis is here placed on the 
second sylLible, as iii vidcs — a diange, which (to use the terms 
of Mr. 0 1 ant’s canon) the syllables readily aiimit/’and which 
must jiivariuldy be made, whenever the !me begins wfith a dissyl- 
labic; for 111 piose, tilt (oinier sy noble idv\tivs bears the emphasis, 
thus; jdia | rcl tarns | Cu lonos ; thus also, I'ias re | cantatis | 
nnata. Would it not luive been bcUer to have sli etched his 
rule a little, than to objeel to scdi oiks: especially, as in the 
triple division of the line, on whidi alone his leinaiks are 
founded, the thiee first syllables being regarded as a trisyllabic 
woid, tlie emphasis naturally fails on the middle syllable, or 
penuilimute, winch is long. 

In examining an example of the third of the approved forms, 
iMuroqnc, cuUalaquc tnyrto, he says (p. 1‘].) : The accent is 
in two jdaces, whcie it ought to be, viz. on the Cid and 8th sylla- 
bles ; but instead of falling on the 5ili, it falls on tlie ()tli.” Now, jf 
we di\idc the line into the three usual poi lions, we shall find that, 
agreeably to Dr. I5uriiey’s canon, the third division is here 
made to consist, in uccordanctv<^,jih tH:t cano»r,'C.'' a dissyllable, 
picceded by an enclitic, not following a monosyllable ; and 
liiat read in three divisions, with the usual piosaic emphasis, 
the ictus does fail on the fifth syllsblc, the middle syllable 
of coUala being naturally emphatic, the emphasis being 
here attracted to the lust merely by the influence of the enclitic ; 
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thus, LaurSque | coUata\que myrto, such weak syllables, prece- 
ding the dissyllables, being sufficiently attracted by the contigu- 
ous emphasis oC the following dissyllable, to form with it, as it 

were, one trisyllabic word. (See Institutes, p. 478. Note.) 

Speaking of the fourth and last of the approved forms, JDe- 
pneliantes nec cupressi, he observes, (p. 13.) that the accent 
seems to fall oil the ^id,4th, 6th, and 8th syllables, that is, twice 
out of its proper place.” Now it appears that these are just 
the places where the poetical ictus does fall. But, even if the 
line be read, not according to the metre, but in the three divi- 
sions, and with the prosaic emphasis, it may be made, w'ith a 
little allowable violence, to receive liis three favorite accents 

S and he mentions no more) ; viz. on the Cd, oth, and 8th syl- 
ables ; thus: Deprali ( antes ntc ( cupressi. 

Similar remarks might be offered on his observations on what 
are termed the sever less improved forms ; but we shall con- 
clude with merely remarking, that there is a slight inaccuracy 
in the opening sentence. “ Of the form that begins with a 
word of four syllables,” the author says, (p. 1 4.) “ only two 
instances occur ; Rxibl^inem aut, '&c., and Ftmalia et, &c., 
and both with the elision of the fourth sj liable. M*. Grant 
produces a third example, namely, Dmirrcre, et votis pacisci. 
Hor. iii. 59* Xn speaking also of the most inharmonious of 
the less approved forms, namely, those terminating with two 
dissyllables, he makes a remark which may be more extensively 
applied, “ that, as occasional variations ffom what may seem 
to be the more usual strict rhythm, such deviations ought not 
to be regarded as blemishes. Whatever the moderns may think 
of these, and a few other lines, (and it must be confessed that 
they have a very- imperfect knowledge of the subject) Horace 
was not likely, without sufficient reason, to deviate from what 
appears to have been his usual practice. A" strict and uninter- 
rupted regularity in tone, pause, or emphasis, has never been 
regarded as a poetical beauty.’^ (J^r^5^^^T/^es, p. 478.) 

ALEX. CROMBiE. 

i27th Julp, 12 York Terrace, 

RegenCs Park. 
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On the Third Chapter of Genesis. 

• 

The History of the Temptation, the Fall, and the Curse, to- 
getlier ^ith the predictions of the Restoration of Man, and of 
the destruction of his Tempter, form the interesting subject of 
the chapter on which I would offer a few remarks. First, If the 
grand question be proposed. What is the end oj' many the 
genuine Philosopher properly enquires What is man ; and if he 
has no prejudice to blind him, he speedily discovers, by the 
testimony alike of the natural philosopher, the moral philoso- 
pher, and the apostle, that usi ntovei to I^mov — Sia wovijgiav T*va 

( Aristolle’s Ethicks,lib. vii. pp. 334, 335.),aDd more specifically, 
that this pain and evil proceed from the idavery of the spirit to 
the flesh, as Aristotle argues throughout the chapter referred 
to, in which he confirms his observations by those of the natural 
philosopher. To the same purpose the Apostle argues, when 
he declares in Romans vii. 14-2 1, and viii. 18-26, that not only 
they who lived before the effusion of the first fruits of the Spirit 
of God on the day of Pentecost, but even they who w ere there- 
by in part regenerated, groaned for perfect regeneration and 
redemption of the BODY, because the Jiesh still lusted always 
against the spirit. 

Ill this place the Apostle plainly declares a correspondence 
between those who lived before the day of Pentecost, or of 
first-fruits, and those who lived after it. — I would render Ro- 
mans viii. 19, as follows : For the lifting of the creature’s 
head expecteth the revelation of the sons of God. For the 
creature was made subordinate, to inefficiency, not willing, but 
for him wlio made* it subordinate, in hope that even the creature 
itself shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the freedom of the glory of the sons of God. For we know 
that every creature groaneth together, and travaileth in pain 

together until NOW. But not only THEY, but ourselves 
also who have the first fruit of the Spirit, even w'e ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the constitution of sons, the 
emancipation of our body by ransom. For ^'-E are saved by 

ijpPE. But Hope that bath sight, is not Hope ; for 
w'hat any one seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? But if w'e 
hope for that wc see not, we wait for it through endurance. 
Correspondently also, the Spirit helpeth our weaknesses ; for 
WE know not what w'c should pray for, as ought to be ; but 
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the Spirit itself intercedes for us with inexpressible groans.” 

(See Mackniglit in Joe.) 

W e may safely llitMi conclude, that the doctrine which asserts 
a corrupt natuie'as the causeof death, and consisting in subjection 
of soul to body, is the doctrine of Reason and Experience, as 
well as of Scripture. (xaS' o ^QatpTx, Aristotle, ibid.) I acknow- 
lege that thi.s important doctrine is sometimes so stated as to 

excite a prejudice against it. It is so represented as to militate 
against Ucasoii, Kxperieiice, and Scripture. I am not aware, 
however, that Jonathan Kflxcards has ever so perverted the 
doctiine; and tlicn fore 1 wtmid tefer every erujuirer on this 
subject to his adtuiiable on origMial Sin, though not to his 
other works. Some assert then, that nnin is ////c;7y fallen from 
original perfeciion. Now lliis assertion is true in one respect 
and false in aiiolhei. Man,” sa\& the ninth article on Original 
Sin, is of ids ouii natiue,” i^c.; aiifl so sa}s the Apostle, ^'1 
am not able < )!' .M 1 SKLF to think even a good thought.*' But 
it does not iherefoiv follow, that man was ever so f.ir left to 
himself, or to l.is own nature in his infancy, as to think, speak, 
or act absolut^dy of hi inse/J] m\(\ without some light aud re- 
straint. This may be infeiied from the passage in the Romans 
before allf god, where it is asserted ol evi ty euatinc that the 
Spirit now licipelli the regenerate, as lie had befoie regeneration, 
in a less dt giee, helped the iini egenerale. It might, iiulecd, al- 
most appear tlut Si Rani, when lie .«^ays, ‘‘ rcc that cv,cnj 

&CC., intends by wc hunt"" something uinversallv 
known before and without the light of the gospel; and that what 
he intended to make known, as in the following verse, was, that 
perfect delivc'rance fioiii the .slaveiy of the body would not be 

effected iiiitii perfect .UEA TII. 

Agreeably to this supposition, it might also setni that St. 
Paul had his eye on Ari*'tolle in ch. vin. C22, ami on Sociates and 
Plato, in ver. i''<»r Socrates laiighl that we needed a teacher 
from iu^aven, in order to instruct us for what to pray ; and 
Plato, th.'t there is a Holy Spiiit v^iihin us, who tiealelh us as 
we trea! hon. lie is the light tliat hshteneth every iimn when 

be cotni'ili into the icarhU' Aceordingiy the first principle of 
hgln, or ^ Ol Aoyosy according to Aiistotle, may be lost 

by HABIT, in after life. 

We would oTliy observe fiiri^i,r on Uus passage, that Aristo- 
tle use.s the very same word as St, Paul docs for tlie freedonAf 
the will : ov'6s)s exwp vovyj^o^ (ibid p. lOS.); compare Romans viii. 
20. Murato^ also is found in Herodotus (book 3. §. 65.) in 
|he sense of nnahh to accomplish intenlmiSj i. e. frustrated. 
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On these accounts 1 cannot see the smallest reason why 1 should 
doubt respecting the truth of the doctrine of the corrupliou of 
human naluTe^ and that mort€iltly is the (^ect oj’that corruption. 
More than this iny premises do not warrant, though 1 fully 
assent to the position tliat all that is good m man is of grace, 
and that all that is evil in him is of himself 

Secondltf, i observe, that the subject mutter specified of the 
third chu]>ttT of Genesis forms tlie groundwork of the whole 
i3ible. The reason is obvious. Wisdom is discerned in the 
choice of ends, and the adaptation of means to ends chosen. /\nd 
the higher the wisdom, the better will be the end chosen, and 
the means the more adapted. Now, admitting man to be tlic 
fallen creature which we have argued that he is, what is his 
end f Js it simply that he should be restored to that stale from 
which he fell, or to a higher perfection also for which he was 
designed, had he preserved his first slate It is not improbable 
that the end of man may consist both in restoration to his primitive 
state in Paradise, and also to a niticli more glorious slate, of 
which the paradisaical state was only the type and shadow. For 
we should do w'eil to observe that, before the fall of man, there 
were pes of a higher destination for him than that of having 
doniniioii over beasts, &c. &c. Jiven Ovid tells us. 

Os Hoiiiidi sublime dodit, coeluinqoe tueri 

Jijssit, 

Now, such l}[tcsas accompanied the first loimalion of man, it 
may be inferred, were not iiitcrfcred with, b} occasion of tlie fail, 
as St. Paul argues in a siHiiiar case ies]>ccliiig the piomises made 
to Abraham, that the law dul iu»t afterwards inUrfere with 

them. (Gal. iii. 17.) Ilesptcting the end of man, w'c may there- 
fore aigiic both from his uriguial perfection, and from his in- 
tended perfeciinii fuieshadowed by the same. Now either of 
these views brings us lo the grand question and answer, what 
IS man that thou ait mindful of him, or the so:; of man that 
thou visilest him t Answer : Thou mndest him a little lower 
than the angels io rrowit him with g/or// and worship^ &.C. ''riius 

we come at the Finis Bouorum wi*ich even a lieallicn discerned 
amidst the ruins of humanity. FA fih ouv Ka\ aAXo ti Qsm Icrri 
ZuipyifLOL avOpanrots, euAoyov xa) rijV euSaijxovfctv flsoVSoTOV elvai, xu\ 
jxaAKTTa TUiv avOpoDirivcov o<rep ^•'Vrurrov . . . Se . . . rwv $eio~ 

tStcov eimi. to yap Trjs aperijs aSXov x«i reXoj apKTTOV falverai, x«I 
Setov TI xai jxaxapiov. (Aristotle's Ethicks, p. 32.) 

In shorty it appears from both Revelation and Reason, that 
the end of our nature is infinitely more august than we are apt 
to suppose. The means, therefore, to restore this end, as lost 
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by the fail, must, according to wisdom, be proportionate. We 
see, then, the wisdom of ihe Scriptural means proposed for the 
restoration. According to Scripture, man cannot be restored 
to any thing Jess tlian divine happiness, divine righteousness, 
divine glory f and To the very image of God, in essence, as HE 
IS, the Light that lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. And this true or antitypical light is GOD. Compare 
John 1. 9- and 1 John 1. f). 

If, then, the secotid person in the Trinity was that image of 
God, that light and life from whom the body of man was se- 
parated by corruption and death, let me put a close question ; 
By what means could man be restored to that which lie had 
lost? Wisdom, I repeat, is discerned in distinguishing the best 
ends, and the means most adapted to those ends. Compare the 
beginning of Genesis with the end of the Apocalypse, for 
Paradise lost and Paradise restored. (See also Madam in’s 
Essay on the Cross of Christ.) Instead then of sliowing our 
folly in disputing the wisdom of God in the great dispensation 
hidden from the foundation of the world, we shoidd join with 
the Psalmist in gloiifying the gracious design, that one class of 
his creatures should be elevated above all other creaturer^ by the 
example of divine perfection exhibited in its nature, in the 
situation and circumstances the most arduous conceivable. Is 
it unworthy of the Creator to exalt his creature to the highest 
possible perfection by the best possible means ? It follows from 
the end of man being divine, that his righteousness is divine, and, 
consequently, that Sin is coming short of ihe glory of God; 
in which view there is no difference iii any thought, word, or 
deed, c.'f fallen man. God hath concluded all men and all hu- 
man thoughts, tic,y under SIN. For Man’s righteousness 
extendeth not unto God. 

hasllii. If we consider this chapter as the Outline of all pro- 
phecy, we shall find every following type and prophecy to be 
nothing more than a touch of the pencil, filling this one up by 
degrees, till it receives its last coloring when time is no 
more, tii yap wgwTov {nroTVTrwtrat, cTrstra 8g uvaypa^eiv. 

In examining the types we notice three particulars: First, the 
liiernl intention of them ally as that the earth should bring forth 
thorns and thistles ; Secondly, a succession, and, as it were, 
cycles of figurative intentions,"*^ccompanied sometimes with 
literal ones, as in the time of Noah, who was to comfort his 
father concerning the earth which God had cursed : Gen, v, 29* 
Accordingly, the serpent cast to the earth is represented by a 
series of heads, as though he were a liydra, which arc the sue- 
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cessive kingdoms, wiiicli are his instruments in opposing a 
succession of types representing the promised seed. The 
twelfth chapter of the Revelation will be found to apply equally 
well to any one of these cycles. Thirdly, \Ve observe this 
series of types arriving at both their literal and[ spiritual imports, 
at the first advent of our Lord. The ground which is cursed, 
now appears to be man, who is of the earth, earthy ; and the 
wilderness is decypliered to be his corrupt state, and opposed 
to the garden of Eden. Nevertheless, the first advent is found 
to be only a Jir.st fruit, as has been shown, and the restitution 
of all things giaduutcs until the second advent, as it had gra- 
duated to the first. This also is exliibited in tlie twelfth of the 
Revelation as clearly as it had been in the seventh of Isaiah, 
which latter it flings forwards as not having received its final 
complenicnt. Tlic grand Drama is wound up in the last chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse. So true is the riiiptim of Lord Bacon, 
that the prophecies have springing and gerniinant acconiplish- 
iiienls througliout many ages, though their height and fulness be 
reserved for some one ago. (See JJishop tlurcrs Lectures on 
the Prophecies.) 

We are told, how'ever, by St. Paul, that the expectation of 
the Creator, w'hercby even the creature should be exalted to 
be partaker of the divine nature (as the according to 

Aristotle, is tttj fieroxos toD Xoyov), was coniinon to every creature, 
and not peculiar to the Jews. Accordingly we find most mani- 
fest proof that a tradition of this promise was transmitted from 
those who lived before the flood to the son of Japliet. The 
Prometheus of iEschylns should be diligently compared with 
the beginning of Genesis. Hercules was the grand heathen type 
of the seed of the woman, because the promise of a deliverer 
recorded in Genesis was coiruptcd in after times and misapplied. 
(See Parkhiirsl’s Heb. Lex. tV.) The Pollio of Virgil is another 
remarkable corruption of the same doctrine. (See Dr. Trapp’s 
notes, and compare the second chapter of Haggai and Isaiah 
xi. 6. ill the Hebrew.) Here, then, is a great field open for 
investigation, which 1 should rejoice to sec well searched. 
What has hitherto been done in tracing the tradition of the 
universal promise and consequent expectations among all na- 
tions, has hitherto been superficial and unsatisfactory. The pro- 
fane memorials of antiquity ar^ most valuable, but they who do 
not use them as handmaids to divinity, do not know their chief 
use, but bring them into undeserved contempt with tlie mass of 
mankind. 



ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


During fifteen }’ears vihich iinve elapsed since the com- 
meiiceinerit of this Journal we have constantly endeavored to 
procure for thn!!>c who particularly cultivate Eastern literature, 
(a very numerous class of our learned readers,) such information 
as might gratify their taste, and contribute to promote the chief 
object of their studies. Our pages have been occasionally in- 
terspersed with extracts from Oriental authors ; w'e have given 
early notices of valuable or curious publirations ; and indicated 
some i nportunt collections of Manuscripts. 'J'hus, in No. LX I , 
we mentioned those brought to England by the celebrated tra- 
veller, liriice, (chiefly Aiabic, Coptic, and A bysbiniaii) amount- 
ing in number to about one hundred; for one work among 
which, it is coiifideiitiy asserted, a thousand guineas have been 
offered and refused. We briefly described tlie noble library of 
Sanscrit books (above seven hundred volumes) procured at im- 
mense cost in India by the late Chief Justice of that country, 
Sir Ifobtrt Chambers, and now in the possession of his widow' — 
a collection of which the value may be coinprehciuled, when it 
is known, (us we have learned from indisputable authority) that 
the great Sanscrit scholar, Mr. Colcbrooke, expended twenty 
thousand pounds in forming a similar collection, during his re- 
sidence among the 13i ahmins of Bengal, W e also noticed the fine 
Arabic, Persian, and Turki'^h Mss. belonging to the late ingenious 
Mr. llich, (the East India Company’s Kesident at Baghdad) a 
collection which, since our account of it was W'lilten, has been 

purchased for the British Museum. And we luidersland tliat for 
the Bruce and Chainbeis Mss. above>nienlioncd, very templing 
offers have, within a short lime, been made, especially by agents 
from the continent ; but wc must express our sanguine hopes 
that such inestimable literary treasures may not be exported 
from this country, but, like Mr. Bich’s collection, be rendered 
accessible to the studious in our ow'ii metropolis. Yet some 
apprehensions on this subject aie excited by the accounts re- 
ceived of many extensive purchases having lately been made 
for diJlerent sovereigns of Europe, more particularly the Em- 
peror Alexander, whose active intelligent emissaries have 
paid considerable sums for ready-formed collections of Eastern 
Mss. in Paris and other places. 

It will, undoubtedly, gratify many of our readers to be in- 
formed that the proprietor of a very valuable collection is 
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now engaged in picparing a descriptive catalogue of it, vihich 
will probably be laid before the public early next year. The 
Mss. that form this collection have been selected from above 
twelve hundred volumes, which, at different periods in the course 
of live and tvi'enty years, belonged to the same gentleman ; who, 
having exchanged, or otherwise disposed of, various duplicates 
and imperfect or badl} -written copies, reserved for his own use 
nearly four hundred of llie most valuable works, chiefly Arabic, 
l^ersian, and Turkish. — Many of those volumes are specimens 
of the most beautiful penmanship, and were purchased at con- 
siderable expense : some being peculiarly valuable on account 
of their antiquity ns well as of their subjects ; comprehending 
liislory. Geography, Philology, Medicine, Hotany, Zoology, 
Astronomy, Poetry, Romance, and, it may be said, almost evei'y 
branch of literature ; the works of those authors most admired 
amongst the Asiatics, and of many whose compositions are but 
little known in Europe. Of some, indeei!/, it is supposed that 
no second copies have hilhertu been brought from the East. — 
Eosidcs the exquisite beauty of their pcnmaiishij), we must ob- 
serve, that several of these Mss. are most splendidly illuminated; 
the tille-pages, heads of chapters or sections, and margins of the 
pages, being richly ciiibclhslied with gold, and glowing with 
the most vivid ultrainarme and other colors. — Si any exhibit 
painted represenlalions of extcaordmary or interesting scenes; 
battles, feasts, liunting-jiarties, difl'erent ceremonies and subjects 
selected lioiii various talcs ol love and war. Among these or- 
iiainentf (1 M&s. are lo he found some of the finest Persian 
w'oiks : the gieat Shahuiuneli or Historical Romance of the 
am lent kings, composed about eight centuries ago by Firdausi, 
who has been styled the liomcr of Persia — the Divan or inis- 
cellaiieous poems of ! lafiz, who is often compared to the Greek 
Anucieon — the hnlial or complete body of Saadi’s wmks both 
in pioso and verse — ail the compositions of Jarni, Nizftini, 
Atiar, Anvari, Khacaiii, Kliusruu, Saieb, Maui, Oorfi, Jelal 
ad’din IRinii, Hakim Senai, and vaiious other celebrated poets. 
Among the prose works arc some very interesting in the Aiabic 
language — liistoriral, geograpliical and grammatical or philo- 
logical, medical, liiii-ical, a volume of romantic tales, and other 
rare Mss. In Persian is a considerable number of Tarik/n or 
Chronicles ; such as the ancit ilistoiy of A^iu composed near- 
ly nine hundred years ago by the learned 'fabari or Tabri, who 
has been entitled the l^asterii Livy, — the Tarikli Auluni Aral, 
the J^ekan ncma, the Tarikh Guzidah, xhe Habib an* seir,\hG Ti~ 
mour namehy the Tarikh Bihakkiy the Tarikh Ebn Khalcha 
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(translated from the >\rabic), the Kitab at Fatuah by Ebn 
Aasim al Cufi, the Nizam al Tuarikh, the Ftiaker nl Tuarikh^ 
the Wakiaa Baberi, or very interesting commentaries written 
by Sultan Babci', the Tartkh Maagem, and other records of 
well-known importance. But besides these are some historical 
works of such rarity, that among thousands of Mss. which the 
proprietor has examined both in Europe and in the East, he has 
never been able to discover a duplicate : the same may be said 
respecting some geographical and lexicographical treatises, both 
Arabic and Persian. 

But we shall close this very inadequate notice by mentioning, 
that this collection is particularly rich in a class of Mss. but rarely 
seen either in Europe or in the East: we allude to various 
works in the Zend and Pak/avi, two dialects of the ancient 
Persic language, of which the knowledge has long been con- 
fined to those Fire-worshippers of Persia and India, who pro- 
fess themselves the disciples of Zcratiisht or Zoroaster ; and to 
a few Europeans, among whom the ingenious Frenchman, 
Monsr. Anquelil du Perron, may justly be celebrated as having 
most successfully studied the various dialects of this venerable 
language, as appears from his laborious work entitled the Zen- 
dovista, published in three quarto volumes, and comprising a 
translation into French of many compositions attributed to Zo- 
roaster, w'ith curious dissertations* and notes, besides a catalogue 
of the most rare Zend and Paklavi Mss. Many of these are 
found in the collection which we announce — some finely writ- 
ten in the large flowing Zend character, others in the more square 
Pahlavi; and we have reason to beliene that there are likewise 
in this collection some vocabularies of the ancieitt dialects ex- 
plained in modern Persian, which have not been noticed by M. 
Anquetil du Perron. 

When it is observed that, besides the Zend and Pahlavi Mss. 
obtained in the East by that learned and enterprising French 
traveller, (and now’ deposited in the Biblioth^que du Roi at Paris) 
a few preserved at Oxford, and some in the British Museum, the 
number of ancient Persic works hithei to brought to Europe is 
very inconsiderable ; our readers conversant witli Oriental lite- 
rature will duly appreciate the value which such a class must 
add to a collection already so rich in modern Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish manuscripts. But^ire shall take another oppor- 
tunity of laying before our readers a more particular account 
of some among the rare and interesting works that constitute 
this valuable collection. 
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No. in. — [Continued from 

733 — 737- Eruditissicne argumentatur Elmsleiusde his literis, 
quas scribarum erroribus densis confuderat : adeo 

densis quidein^ ut vix etiani hac literarum luce in iis lux clara 
ac serena renideat. Nihil enim, quod eruditoruui iDgeniiim 
hodie conjcctaverit, adeo certum esse possit, ut pro vera et 
axifi^^\cp scriptoris nianu habeatur. Quod hie in editionibus 
Porsoni et Elxnsleii propositum tibi legis, Wyttenbachii hariola- 
tioiiibus nititiir, pnidentissinii tameii procul dubio et acutissimi 
viri. Elmsleiiis certe vix videtur putare nebulas oiniiino adhuc 
esse dissipatas : 'Vide igitur, ait, an potiiis TrlOoto corruptum sit 
qiiam oux otv.^ Ut ut hoc fuerit, satis liquet uvu^oTog, non 
evoifioTog iieccsse esse scribatur, ut vera fiat oppositio. — Medeae 
ratiocinatioiiem de jurejuraiidoconiponere licet cum Persarum 
institutis : ’Aveb yag^ moiiet Musarum ille amicus foiitibus et 
choris, Herodotus, avayxetlfjg o'u/xl3a(neg i(r;^upat ouic 

eie?<ovcri cvfifusveiv. 

743. *Efi)yoo & 60 ug. Cf. opxov, Iph, T. 743. Vide 

Notas VV. 1)D. ad Tliuc. vii. 50. et Hutchinson, ad Xciioph. 
Cyrop. p. 303. 

744. ’'Ojxvu veSov i. e. wpog. Sic Soph. Tracli. 1187. 
Virg. iEn. vi. 351. ‘Maria aspera juro.’ Cf. Spenser. F. Q. 
I. 12. 27. 5. 

74G. Cf. Soph. Trach. 1188. et Plaut, Amphit. i. 235, 6. 

747 . AvTog, Thucyd. vi, 34. Nofula-otyng «v (r^elg hnovep elvai, 
et sfji,<PaTixcoTaTov iv. 28. Oux E'pvj atCrog, aW* exelvov (rrgaTiueiv. 
Misere jurisjuratldi verba confundi Videntur in Iph. T. 744. 
ubi legendum aut Amw, Aeyeiv Toltri croTf aut 

Acu<r£iv...Toig lft.oig. Ceterum Blomfieldius amplissiniis literis 
edidit verba ilia 8pa<ravTi vetSelo in Choeph. SO 7 . Quai tamen 
non possunt esse ea ad amussim verba qute 6 rpiyipm fto&og 
^(lovei. Tamen vix tibi potes satisfacere in decretis istius* 
modi edendis. 

731. Elmsieius legit l/tjxevflv, modesteque et ut virum hones- 
turn ac iiberalem decet fatetur Schieferum in eandein conjecturam 
incidisse; ^Scrips!/ inquit, ^ififtevslv, ex emendatione nieane 
dicam, an Schaeferi.?’ Utrique quidem suus debetur honos : nec 
honoreni aut huic aut ill! abesse licet, si seorsini et bona fide 

candem viam calcavcrint. Ceterum, si detur juveni ignoto suas 
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in altum efferre laudei, hanc ipsam emendationem in Porsoni 
editione novem dcccm ante annis ipsum scripsisse memorare 
liceat: et simul hsec addidisse: ^'JCjxjXEVEiv olg ^uviQsro, Thucyd. 
iv. 19 . ' 0 opxog eo-tcd oSs* *Ep>fjt,evct> tJ v. Sed 

iv. 118. <rvsi(ra<rQoit . fi,i}V e/^jm-sveiv ev roug (rvovdaig. Eadem syntaxi 
correxit (rvvuiJi^uyeiv in (rvmixvveh in Iph. A. 69,. Marklandus.’ Vide 
quam miro modo magna ingenia in unum coalcscere soleant! 

754 . vo^vov. Sic ;^ot/g£ov W', PhoRii. 935 : airiQt 

p^aipeov, Aribtoph. Pint. 1079* ‘ Vade, vale,’ Hor. Epist. 

7(i3 — 4. Nvv KoL\X(vi}LOi Toov efjLcov <pl\cctj rsvTjaofAscrdac, 

De se loquitur, ut liquet ex f/LoXovTsg 1. 7^^>9- Miitut ergo 
immeros. Sic Heracl. 79. m fevo*, )tt£, u-ohg aTifjux^aov 

0so6g : (yJQ.. IJapea’i^s^, dec Sij y epeev Trjtpoutr/a. 

7(i7. kv. * 1 u quoqtje iio^tnjriim quondam fiducia 

reruiii, Qui inilii coufugiuin, qui inilii poiUis eias,’ Ovid. 
'Frist. V. 

77E llec, SGl. xara yvtofjcYiv rpoVoi;. 

783. /voV/iOtf uijip!}fi ^poL Slructuraiii habes naturiv rcruiii 
consciitancam. Sed, ut bene iiotum est, vai iatiir : ul ufi.>pi$e]g 
TTi-TTKoig xagotf llcc.4.‘/i. : t^v ^uvovtccv r/3aP^Xcv, .'^77.: et 

sic in vorbiJj exXJw, Scypsof^cef, lx7rAy^o-<raj, (TKV^’jjt^, GvhuWf bic. 

788. Iiigeiiiosa sane sunt qua* Elnudeius iractavit ilc con- 
structione lioiuni verborum : ovTig btt)v cVric , Ingeniose iiovi- 
tatcni detexit; ingouiose c am uuniivit. 

800 . Ty,g vse^uyev TvxvJocrsi TraW. Sc. lx : scu Iv x&Xttoic, 

ut supplevit ij)So iajrij)idcs in llel. 1 169. 

8(14. */7£ry;/afay, Echo l^eniiepiiis, v,r ille ucutissiinus, eoque 
niajoii djgrius laude qui non ingriiiosiora quam veriora senpserit, 
deducit ^(rvxo§ ab rjfiat, sedeo. Propius quideni dednxisset ab 
ijjiui. At, ciiiii ill banc rcni incideiim, non ab^ rc furrit, opinor, 
lectores nionuisse quani turpi silcptio abdita' Jaceant illius magiii 
viri Observationes ad Stirpes Oriccaj Luigua\ Plerunique 
ouiniiio negicetui sunt: nusquain .'^ntis ab iis etiaiii, qui ad 
verarn Griccoium vorabuloiiim notitiain pervenire volunl, 
cvolvuiitur. Ad qnarri eausam banc inertiam referemus ? Ad 
auctoris inscitiam, petulantiaui, incertanique conjccturarum 
raliv^nein ? Doctus quidcui ille, si quis sit in 01 be lerrarurii 
doctus : et, quaiiquani, ut magnos \ii'os decet, sprevit luimum 
fugiente peiiiia; quaiiquani a Milgaribus pravisque erroribus 
pedeni deflexit, et siia fretus nieiitc suisque bonis ingenii 
dotibus nova te ntavit, non idcirco caucus cucos in fossam induxit, 
sed stabili pede fiiinoque gradu fiilcivil. T^crpeiide modo 
rationes, quibus fere Lt'xica Grsecas voces dcrivent : quam ab- 
.surde, quam incongruc, quuin insul.se omnia spolient, coiifuii- 
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dant, obtnndant ! Nuperi editor Lexici multa ia melius pro- 
movit : sed quanta vi daninanda est ista ratio^ qua tot verba 
ad Hebiaeam origineiii deduxit. Multa quidetn orientalia vo- 
cabula, et ea Xeyo/teva, in versione LXX. legentibus 
obviam eunt: et ab Hebncis procui dubio pbtenda: sed iiullo 
niodo in hac via insistendum est, ubi facillinie e Graeco fonte 
derivari possunt. N omina aniiiialiiim ct plantarum adeo incerta 
sunt origiiie, ut ab hac parte in exteris lingiiislatissime evageris. 
Sed quid tandem dicemus de i&tiusmodi dcrivationibus, quibus 
partira ex orieiitali, partim e Graica lingua vocabula potiintur ? 
iieinpe, quibus ab a priv. et Persica voce deducilur ? 

Audi magni verba Vaickenaerii : ‘ Linguae Gruecie radices 
iiutivae niiilam habent adinitatein cum lingnis orientalibus. 
I'ormiE quidem nomiiiuiii prodiictiv, quod ad sonum, sa^pe con- 
veniiiiit cum Hebneis ; sed fortuita est ista conveniuntia : nani 
Icnucinium Hdbraicuj originis, quod ptiifia facies ostentabat, 
illud omne dilubitur, qiiatn priiiuiin ista vocabula rcferiiiitur ad 

suam origmeui Graicam.’ Cetcruin, ut ad Leunepium rcdeam, 
bene fecit J^oiidinciisis Scapule Lexici c(btor, qui, quae de 
etyniologia Liiigiue Gnecx* scripsit llarmarus, ejecerit, et in 
conim locum Letiiicpii Obsci vationes, a Scbeidio editas, 
Vaicketiacrii, IJemsteiliusii, et Scheidii cliam consiliis dilalas, 
substituent. Sed nimis ab invepto dLspalamiir. 

810. ^'o* bs (Tvyyvoiixy} Xsysiv Tat* e^ri, coj eyco, 

xacKMg. ^Sl§ eycu Quod itu positiiiii vix nostra 

Jiiigua lulfiit. Sed non raio earn structuram exhibiierunt 
(»r£eci scriptores. IMiucyd- 4. 70 : VJtto tivcov avS^^aiv . . . /So’jXojxs- 
vcuv ftSTociTT^vai Tov KOO’fioVf xa) eg Sjj/xoxpariai/, wtr-nep oi *AQr,vccloif 

Tpi^ai. 5. dO • 7To\iv , , * tYi(AoxffccTOu/j,ivr,v udjirEp xai uutoI, Xeii. 
Cyrop, IJiitcli. p. o40. hog t* auSpog ttoXo tovxTMTEQOtj ^ syco vlov. 

817. Tliucyd. 0, Q2 : ^'Epi.oiye upLxg eg tolXolitc'mpIolv irutrav 

825 — 6. Confer Alcest. 985, P80. Quern ad moduni 
Luripidcs in fragmeuto : ^g6(rsai ts jxoi nTspuys; wsp) vcutm xeti 
Ta Heigy^vctiV egohra •aktiXa apjxo^sTou. ^xa-OfLul t sic al9spu woXui/ 
uep$e]g, Zriv) 7po(rjx/^wv, Quibuscum cf. iloratii secuiidaiii 
Oden secuiidi Carminum Libri. 

842. Vulgatam defeiidit Elmsieius, docetquc Ugcuv woTOLpt^wv 
vokiv esse Atlienas. In quod »'tiani iticidil ductus quidam vir 

in Classico Diario, II. 506 p. 

846. Vix potes verba puer aKXoov expedire, si earn scquaris 
interpunctioneni quam dedit Porsonus. Multa sane multi : sed 
bene, ut opinor, pisr a\Kcov cum pra^cedeiitibus conjunxit Elms- 
leius ; et bene ex tencbris dedit lucem ; * Dedi c lirunckiana 
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rib) 0^ hr\m ittr' a>Am, i. e. ni fallor, t. o. i. as oi £M.ot 

662 — f). IIos versus nulla mauus in integrani lucem resti- 
tiiisse videtur. Nec est quid mireuiur. Kem desperatam esse 
moiiet Porsonus; illc Musaruni Grsecarum augur et certus 
antistes. Ergo omties oiiinia teiitaveruiit, nec aliqiiid firtnuiii 
ac stabile excogitarunt. £ tnaJa scriptura, ait Elmsleius^ me- 
liusculam efficies Icgeiido : IloSev dga<ro$ ^ ^psvog ^ rixvoig 
trsdev, xapliotv re X^\psi, Sstvav vpotrayouo’ct roXptav, Texvotg Reiskius 
c suo deproniscrat. Sed ba^c Elmsleiaua sententia tanturii 
difficultatis, quantum communis lectio, secum ferre videtur. 
Vix cam possis expedire. Accedat, quod iiiterpunctio senteiitiam 
gravet^ ct verba rSxvois a-eOev ab uhimis lioruni versuuni vocibus 
male distrahat. Pro rj (ppsvog quse Porsonus baud dubie 
corrupta censet, scriptor quidam in C/as&ko Diario IV. 064 . 
eximie teiitavit u^ptvt <rf,. Uiec tameii iuUr ambigua Graeca- 
rum literaruni iiuinercntur necesse : biec lectio viilgo probatiir, 
donee ab altera proculcatur: et procul dubio, ubi taiita seges 
est ingeniosaruiii conjecturaruni, ubi adeo pstet campus in quo 
spatientur et licentius efferuntur doctorum virorum sagacitas ot 
industria, vix licet fore sperare lit quid pro vero ao omnibus 
excipiatur. 

8 GO. : quaz erit sanguii«olenta. Sic vs. 1241). Pboen. 

604 . Thomsoims iii. 1013: ^ And dyes the purple seas with 

gore.' Scholiastes ad Orest. 1478. explicat per pe^av- 

?ij(ropgvov. At de his jam nionuinms ad I. 297. hujus I'abulBE. 

862 . Ke\suaQs\g antiquam hie retinet.notionem ; nempe a xeXco 
ducendum est, ex quo diixerunt ' celsus/ ' procella/ &,c. Vid.* 
Notas ad Thuejd. i. 42. et cf, Od^ss. P. 6f)9. 

86G, 4»£^eiy.‘ *Palla)g supplet in Androiii. ?46. ^Peram et 
perferairi’ habet Piaut. Amph. ii. 2. 14. 

870. Autrpisvotlvco. Vide Hesych. et Suidann, ubi et Kusterum. 

882, a psTeivai pendet^ non a Quare non opus est 

cur legumus. Xeii. Cyiop. 33B. p. Ed. Hutchins. Tourovg 
yup Ivopi^s paXKTTa ellevon, wv auroc wzto ^elfrOai padeTy. 

891. Singularis lapsus est quod habent aliqui 

MSS. Sed eximie causam luonstrat Elmslcius. Nec mirum 
81 similes verboruin termiiiatioues oculos ad obliquum retorse- 
runt, quum eudem jcs in causjii turn ssepe fuerit ut versuum et 
senteniiarum lacunas ficrent. Sed baoc transcribentibus hodie- 
que ssepissime cveniunt. 

S 92 . 'Afiat et fisTa longo intervallo separanlur. Huv rexmg 
uf/)* Icrvopitv vs. ] 140. 

899* Quid esse potest luagis insulsum corrcctione Musgravii, 
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oflt» pro xetlf Vix queo confusas mentis rationes explicare 
quibiis illud verbum in Kuripidem infercire volucrit. Sed ista 
corrigcndi cacoethes etiani doctissimos in ludos et ludibria facile 
sediicit. Bene vulgatani defendit Elmsleius. 

901. Vix persuadent Elmsieii dogmata de TEpElvi^v, quod 
Porsonus intactuni reliquit^ et ne in suspicionem quidem in> 
duxit. ' Non dicitiir Tepeivos, repelvo$, aut rspeivos, sed 6 regiju, Ij 
TEpEiva* At, si vir doctus dixisset ^Generaliter dicitur,’ non e 
scopo aberrasset. Quid ? quod omnes formse, quam amplecti- 
tur Graeca lingua, tarn variarum formarum cupida, in imam 
candenique formam hacteiius in falis esi, aut, ut Homerua facete 
loquitur, Ssm ey youvacriv, ut redigantur et coarctentur? Tollite 
b^rbaruni decretuni. Inspice ciimulatas verborum (proprie 
verba iiitellige) formas. Non solum sed fioitrxaii quin in- 

veniuntur /3a/yci}, et et /S/jSijjixi. Non solum (rraco, et : 

sed (TTEUi, unde j-reag : ct aTveo, obscacna vox Aristophanica. 
Non solum Qsco, et : sed floa), quod/ ni fallor, optime ex- 

jdicat Iritim quatuor verborum origiiieiii, quie hacteiius viros 
doctos latuit. jam bene notum cst a derivari : pono, 

impono, sc. mulctam. llonierus dixit eTriO^^o-oftev. Sed 
quid de Ouifxos, acervus, faciemus? Similiter a 0a> aut Soao, cujus 
preutentum jiassiviim TsOcofMoti. ‘ Acervus rerinn sirnuf positarum 
seu coiigoslariun/ verba sunt Scapulie ad Or^fMcov, quam voceni 
Almris jamuiu dociiit esse *Helieuicani forinatii tow QcofjLds, 
Or^fjLWv a TiQr^fjicxif pret. pass. Osau, ut a Odco, Ergo Theo- 

plnnstus dixit : ’Eav (tTtoj Ospt<rfii)s eiz Qcofious cruvreSj). — Quid 
de funis? ' Ncscio/ ait Blomfield. ad ALsch. Again. 

28(i. ‘ an Qoofjils et QS}ji.iy( eandem habeant originem.’ Vere vide- 
tur suspicatus esse : iiam Qcjo[ji.ty^ el Qcvfi.og eadem stirpe oriri 
videntur : Owfioc est acervus, generaliter: Qco/xty^ autem acervus 
glomcrum simul pob,itorumel in funeni obvoliitorum. Uiiani ad- 
iiuc conjecturuni addere liceat. Quam ad stirpeiii investigabimns 
adulator: adulor ? Eeniiepius a doco ; sed sc nescire 

quare, fatetur. Similiter reduxit Scheidius : sed vjdetur teiiebris 
tenebrosa tenebrasse, duin causam explicat : ' iiaud dubic Qcd>J/ a 
Smjtu), quod a Odco ; quod, si compoiiamus cum Ouco, impctuni 
quendani ct concilationem videtur notassc : eximie autem alacri- 
tateni ct fervorcm,quo ulicui^ ad nutum ipsius,obseqiiaris.’ Quam 
melius tacuisset, quam talia profudisse ! Alteram ergo tente- 
mus viam : Oseo est, poiio, simul poiio, (ut Scapula jam supra 

dixit), compono : Bow idem sonat : crgoflw'ilr est is, qui vultii est 
composito et ad adiilaiiduin ficlo. ‘ Coiiipositus in obseqiiium,' 
ct ‘ falsi lie festinantes viiltuque composito,’ verba sunt '^faciti. 
Ut ergo icdcam, cum laiitu seges sit Giajcarurn formarum, non 

VOL. XXXll. (7,.//. NO.LXIII. L 
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temeraria manu violands sunt peene etiam inusitatx forms. 

906. vertit Stephanus : alias sibi nuptias mer- 

canti seu comparanti praater jam ante contractas. Sed hoc potius 
9ra^ej(A7rcuXo5yTi sonuisset. Veite ergo : qiii versatur nuptiis^ &c. 
Ceterum pessimc jtentasse videtur Musgraviiis 7r6<reoog pro Wtrsi. 

910. OuK a^povTiVrcof : sic et Soph. Trach. 366. 

918. Optime Reiskiiis aurij. Du y^Ktapoig consule Eustath. 

ap. Brunck. ad Soph. Trach. 849. 

9214. ruvyj Is fiijXoj oufl-flt, IVach. 1064. 

9^8. Eig sfLovg Xoyovg : fortasse, to words with me. Sic 
oTxrw (Tw Andr. 62 : sed talia nuUi fines circiimscribiint. 

934. *A'7roLigofiev, Uilst supplet lilectr. 774. 

937. pro quod Porsoiiiis e conjectura dedit, defend! t 
Uermaiiniis ad Vigeruni, ut et Elnisleiiis : qiii, ' Tantiini abest,* 
ait, * ut soloecuni sit oOx uv si wsla-uipLif ut, particiila uv omissa, 
non oyx olSac el irelre^ipn, sed owx oloa s» -Trela-so dici deheat.* 
Acutissimc dicitur : et sane mireris quonatn more haec loquendi 
formula inagiuitn Porsomiin latuerit. 

940. 5'4*, ilium: quod habes ap. I. 1293, Pham. 167I. &c. 
sed quosdam latuit Graminaticos, qui id solum pro forma 
plurali et dual! acceperuiit. 

948 . EvhaipLOVY](ret S* ou^ ev, a?i\a fxoglcc. : cf. Biomf. ad 
Theb. 1(X). 

950. Cf. Senecam Med. 570, &cc. 

951. Aldooart : pro eSooxe. Sic 1. 1319 , el flee. 1124. * Mittit’ 
Virg. iEn, ix. 36 1, ‘ daf 362. Quin et pro 5w(re» videtur 
usurpari ap. Iliad, i. 26 1 . 

934. Sic (rwpistTot e^ovTeg,.,ov f*e]u.7rTd Xenoph. Cyrop. 
Hutcli. ri^d. p. 107 : et Milton, xi. 340, * no despicable gift.* 

962. Kslvrig 6 Sic ov^ toSe Hec. 272. 7V»v 

TrXsioveov 6 xgarog e<rTi Thucyd. li. 87. ^ Cujiis vulturis hoc erit 
cadaver,’ Martial is. — Sed xeTva, in xe7m vDv 6eog, non facilH- 
mum est. Puto idem esse ac rd xslvrjg. Sic xelv, ut videtur, pro 
rd xelwjtiv in Hippol. 884. ' Utramquc duccl ruinam,* Hor. Od. 
pro, utriusque. ' E manibus ////a*/ Pers. i. 38- 

963 — 4 . Sentenlia non ad amussim ponderatur. ^uyug non 
satis accurate respondet tw ; pro qua voce potius scribere 
debuisset Euripides p^ov^v aut aliquid tale. Sed fatendum est 
talia ubique oculis obvetiire. Et est pro vita amissa, 

i. c. niorte. Et hoc commune. Sic twv o'Mpi.ixTMV Thucyd. iii. 
58. ?6odj Jph. Taur. 150. quod qiiidem vertit ipse Markland. 
ob vitam A miss am. Sic Xeii. Cyr. p. 187. 1. 4. ed. Hutchins. 
Virgilius /En. v. 483. * Hanc tibi, Eryx, meliorem animam 
pro morte Darctis Persolvo/ ubi sane locutionis ratio est digna 
quaiti mireris ; ejusmodi enim est aut cssc debet, si proprietatem 
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lingoK respexeris, ' haoc animam pro aoim& Daretis.’ Unum 
aliud memorabo, nec illud niemoratu indignum: 'Qui vita 
bene credat emi, quo tcndis, honorern/ Virg. iEn. ix. 206. ubi 
' vita’ est planissime, vita amissa, perdita^ persoluta. 

969* EU In vs. 978. sv^epoTv. Has parti- 

culas qiiaiidoque jungunt; ut eg rag votvg lyt^Bavreg Tluicj^d. i. 18. 

977. Tov AiSu xoa-fAQi/. Sic Orest. £t^e(nv tndapeoKnv 

'Allot, Ceterum non male videtur Lennepius dediicere vocem 
'AllYig ab aig, uilog, quod componit cum otyjg, quae vox copulata 
cum faeminina voce adjecliva* significal, vapor, tenebrae. Nec 
tamcn diffiteor non male dcrivari ex a et seu sHloo, ex impene- 
trabili caligine qme tegit et obfuscat Orcum, et impedit quo 
minus oculis cernant ii qui claustiis infcrorum iiiclusi vitam 
agunt tenebrosam. Ni falior, aliqua^ voces tali certe more 
sunt derivaiidae. Quid ergo dixeris de aheco ? quo more deri- 
varis ? Certum cst vocem ai'rjjg, qiiam Tiieocritus posteris 
tradiJit, et quam optime Eriiestius explicate ^ qui suum 
umatort'm utriiiqiie cornitatur, et a latere cjus non discedit/ de- 
duci ab «, valde, et elfit ; unde, iter, i/o, &.c. Quid ergo ? 
nonne satis patet ctiTsco ex eodem foiilc profluere ; sc. undiqiie 
eo ut mcndicu.s, ut petam et solicitem precibus. Mira sunt ad 
liaiic rem Hoineri verba : Jirj d* tfjtsv air^erwv IvSefia fwru 
exacTOv, TluyTOfTS X®V Tirco^og Ta\at tfnj, Nec 

silentio praetereum Ixerijj et tf^rijg qira? ab Ixavcw, venio, eo, pro- 
duunt. 

1004 — 7. Nota quotics vox ayysK^u) repetatur. Toil' ow 
fuvwSa Toio-iv €fy/yy6XjU.£VOi5. A^i cu p-aV Mm rtv ayyikkeov 

Tv^rjv Oux oi^oc 8* edfaXijv eootyysXov, "Ilyysihoig oV ^yysthxg, 
Audi llotiierum in Od. T. 204 — 208 : Trjg S’ ag* uxouo 6 <rrig 
pss loLxgva, t^xsto 85 Xf">’ xoituty}Xst h uxpovoKomv 

opea-a-iv, ”Hv t Evpog xotTeTri^sv, evt}v Ze^vpog xotrwxjEuot^ Trixofjievrig 
8’ apa T^g TTOTOtf^q) TrT^^flowo'i peovreg. ^flg r^g TYjXSTO 3 cu\u votpifioc 
luxpv^eova-rjg. Vide Popium, seu potius Jlroornium, super hsec 
verba annotantem. 

1007. Cf. Markland. ad Ipli. A. 649. 

1009. it/* recte defendit P. K. "'Ayei nempe subintellige. 
Sic Jl. i. 603. ouTi jxe rauTr^g Xpaoo Tijx%. Juv, Sat. i. 89. ‘ alea 
quando Hus animus/ sc. iiivasit, egit. In nostro loco eerri 
laxpvEtv intelligit P. E. sed eodem redit. 

1013. Oratio est base pulclierrima et ardentissiiiia, qu^ 
alteram majori laude dignaiu frustra tentaveris quaerere. Tamen 
compareiitur orationes iilip apud Miltoniim JVIolochi ii. 31 — 
105, Satanze iv. 32 — 113, Adaini x. 720 — 844. Euripides bis 
orationibus airoTop^oig est celcberrimus : de quo loquendi geiicre 
videatur Popius ad Od. 17. 434 — 447. 
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1016. ’Tf sXcuv T^v eihropia* too *aS tjfiepay Thucyd. 3. 82 : 

xaO’ otvayKOLm rpo^^s 1. 2. 

1022. JJph XsKTpa xa) yvvaixu xa) yafii/j\ious Euvag, Tautolo- 
giam incusat Heiskiiis^ et yvvalxag corrigit. Legendo tamen 
yuvouxac neque aii^etur nequc minuitur tautologia, ut bene 
iiotat P. E. Et legendo ywalxa; metrum peril. Sed confer 
illud Tlomericaimm, Od. 494, fji.eyotpov xu) 8w/xa xa) auX^v. 

1023. Niniis subtiliter emendat P. E. ava(r^sQeh, Redi ad 
iiostram notam ad 1.901. Quod sa-x^Qov formatur ab £(r%oy, 
inde non seqiietiir (r;^gdoo non posse esse tcmpus prspsens. 
Quid quod nova oiniiiuo vox orta est ex 6<rp^ov. Non novum 
est hoc ct incognitum, sed centies ct millies auditum. Sic 
cTT^xso est vox temporis praesentis^ formata ab fcmjxa : et 
futuruni habct o-rijfci;. Ceteriim cf. Ipb. A. 732 : Tig S* uvacr- 
XWei ^Xoya ; Phoen. 354 : iya) 8’ ovrs (rot vvplg 

EvyapLoig, Sed ha}c P. E. jam notaverat. 

1035. ^Ett ukX' elSog rpsTrea-d* Arisloph. Plut. 317- 

1037* '"•fis ISoOcr* iv op.pLao'i JlavvtrruT^v Trpocrovt/iv, direst. 
1018. Cf. lleracl.573, 

1038 — 9- Cerne di versos modos : u^Erai — eJSov. Sic oJSa, 
ut ‘novi* apud Latinos: Thucyd. vi. ocrw rot ftsv *ACr,va!cvv oi^at, 
ra 5* ujxrrega &c. Eortasse tuinen dc re quit diu ob oculos 
versabatur dicit. Sed, si res sic se habct, oi^erai pro 
ponitur. 

1041. Tl \ Non facilis nee tamen rara loqiicndi forma. 

Ti TTSTTOvOa, iU explicat Schohastes, eig olxTov £X7re<rowira tmv 
T raldctiv; Potter vertit : W/n/ l/ns IcndcDiess? Ad Hippolytum 
Moiikius dixtrat: ‘77 •nua-^eig'n pl(;rumque intcrpietantur, 
Quid facis ? Miiii potius videtur coiigrncrc cum nostratiiiiii 
locutione, What ails youf Eeliciter videtur verti; et vis sua 
Tou TTutr^eiv satis servatur- Sed peril in vulgata iiiterpretatione. 

1045 — 1052. llffic verba varie pro variis doctorum ingeniis 
accepta sunt. Et sane obscuriora sunt. Certatur priecipue do 
^poEoSsci et de diaf9=pM. V idetur Medea quasi voluisse stipsani 
decipere : ergo vafra quadani obscuritate loquitur ct nos decipit. 
His accedat quod repentanco impetu sua identideni mutat con- 
silia. Jam bis dixerat, ^aipirM pouX^ujAarx, consilia jugulandi 
liberos. Sed rursiis mutat mentem hidibrii timer intolerabilis : 
BouXofAui yeXcoT ofXeiv, *E^9govg ^e^slcra rovg epLOvg al^yifiioug ; 
Hactenus per siccum leniter incedimus. Inde pergit : ToX/joj- 
TMV TaS* : quod non per se satis facile est intellectu, sed forte 
cxplicatur per sequens aXXu: certeila nccesscest cxpliccniiis ut 
non isti particula.^ obstemus : si servem liberos; opus est ut hicc 
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patiar. Aut: opus estut consilium perpetrareaudeam. Sensum. 
quem prius dedi, pra’bent ilia Cliori verba in Hecuba : jil a! to 
Sow^ov eJj xatxov ve^vx* as), ToX/ta 6*a fj.rj xpVt wxw/tevov : 

litur et sustinet/ Scapula. Alter sensus perpetrandi saepissime 
cernitur : sed non ita bene congruit cum to) aMa. Jam non liqui- 
dum est quid velit xai et Trpohdat et ^psv), in sequentfbus. Et, si 
quid videam, nee P. E. nec alii interpretes luce satis perspicua 
faciimt. Sed nec nos ita audaces sumus ut obscuritatem pene- 
trare conemur. Nec satis inter interpretes constat quid velint 
ct spquciitia : "Orw Ss Ospag itaqswax to7s ejxoTa-i flu/xacriv, Autco 
P. E. sensum quern dederat Scholiastes exhibet, et 
Keiskii inlcrpretationemMonge diversam -/quaa cum noncongruat 
vulgatis verbis, vulgata verba corrigenda censet Reiskius. Quo- 
iiiodo in his tenebris rectum possumus iter tenere ? Plane limo 
circumvolvimur, ricc ulla ratio est qua nosmet libere'mus. Se- 
quuntnr verba, quse meherciile nos viiictos«arctiori catena vinci- 
lint, et cascos densiori caicitate obruuntip^sTpa 8* ou ha^SepM. Audi 
inodo contrarias intcrprelurn versiones : Porti, ' Manuni vero 
nicani c-edk non corrumpam neqiie polluam Ileatliii, * Manum 
nieain non corrumpam, miseuicokdi A scilicet/ Et Reiskius, 
vulgutoiurn vcrboruni obscuritate iinpcnctrabili satis percept^ 
et honeste exposita, ‘itenim conjecturis indulget/ Heu! 

Qii» saga, quis nos solvere Tlicssalis Magus vcnciiis ? qiiis 
potent Deus ? Vix illigatos nos Irifornii Pegasus expedict 
Cliiina:ra !” 


AJNCIENT INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED 

AT CYRENE. 


We have lately received from lioiland the Letlre a M. 
lldoui Rocheite, Mciubrc dc fJtmtttiU de France, 8^c. a Paris, 
sur une InscrijUton ni caradvres Phenkieus et (Jrccs recemment 
deconvert c a Ct/rene ; par JI. A. fi(imakcr,Memhre dcT Imtitut 
dcs Pat/sBas,*^ S^c. printed a few months ago at iicyden. In this 
letter the learned professor offers many ingenious remarks on 
an extraordinary inscription of which some lines are in Phoeni- 
cian, and others in Greek characters, which seem to have 
already engaged the attention of M. G^senius, M. Bockh, 
M. Kopp, M. Belleriiiann, and other able antiquaries. A 
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lithographic copy of tlie inscription represents, besides the 
charact|?rs, a winged chariot drawn by two serpents : — ^in the 
chariot are two blazing torches. Leaving to M. liaoul llochette 
the task of explaining this symbolical device, (which may refer 
to the sect of Qphites,) M. Hamaker restricts himself to 
observations merely philological and paleographic, respecting 
the plausible sense of the Phoenician words. Although but 
little is known of ancient Cyrene, yet we might naturally ex- 
pect to find a combination of Greek with Phcenician in a 
colony originally of Thera, an island peopled equally by Greeks 
and Phoenicians, it appears from Herodotus and Callima- 
chiis, that the ancient name of Thera w'as Kcillista ( AaAXioTij to 
^apot&s, TO 8’ va-Tspov ouvofiu Orjpn]), But it cannot be imagined 
that the Phceniciuns gave a tireek name to this island. Kallista, 
then, may reasonably be supposed a corruption of some Phoe- 
nician name: and M.^llamaker thinks it probable that the origi- 
nal colonists denominated the island A</W27ztf,n}t'’ip,from kanatz, 
a verb signifying to hunt, cither because the place abounded 
with game, or on some other account, and that the Greek word 
Thera is merely a translation of the Phoenician name. Kecom- 
niending to critics in philology and etymology M. Hamaker's 
learned remarks on this extraoniinary insciiption, we shall 
here content ourselves with quoting, as a proof of the extreme 
uncertainty to which such remnants of antiquity are liable, the 
different interpretations of two Phcenician lines, according to 
our author and M. Kopp. In Hebrew characters this inscrip- 
tion is thus lead by M. Hamaker ; 

■6n mu'? rhrt inn'? 

113 Dray lanacn mnrtnJT 

and thus translated, “ A notre Maitresse Tholalh, ct a notre 
Maitre, notre Seigneur, Ic Seigneur de la cJcmence Tholad, a 
cause dc la vendange, Ilassobed le his de ^biam (a dcdi6 ce 
monument) Solon son voeu.” But according to M. Kopp, the 
w ords arc 

T> vi« pn paM*? bb2>:i lina rh Jia 

TI7DW a TIDn m /liTV 13 

and he would translate them as follows:— “ Une famille s’est 
aiHigf3C, a cause d’un doniie (c^est-ii-dire, d’uii niort) tandis 
qu’elle ctoit occupee a fairc notre pierre (ou, eti deposant [le 
mortj dans notre pierre). Baal Hamnian (c. a. d. le Soleil) vous 
a assiijetis en traiichant des terns. Une loi soumis Haszad le 
fils d'Abamel.’' 
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Part 1. 

In the Preface to the 'rranslation, the following account is 
given of the discovery of ihe work before us, and of the eviden- 
ces of its autlieiiticity. 

It is well known, and has been recorded by all the biographers 
of Milton, that about the year 1G55 or 1650, (coincideul with 
his retiring from public busiiie.ss, as appears from some docu- 
ments cited by Dr. Sninncr in his preface,) Milton engaged in 
the composition of three great works, one of which was a Sys- 
tem of Divinity, coinpifed from the Holy Scriptures. In 1823, 
Mr. Lemon, who was employed iti an examination of the re* 
cords in the Old State Paper Oflice, Whitehall, discovered a 
Latin MS. bearing title, Joanuis Miltoni Angli de Doctrina 
Christiana, ex saCris duiUaxat libris petita, Disquisitionuin Libri 
duo posthuini.'* It was found among a collertiori of papers 
relative to the Popish plots of 1677, &.c. itself enclosed in an 
envelope, with the direction, Mr. Skinner, Merchant.’' 

C3riac Skinner, Merchant, the friend and pupil of Milton, is 
known from other authorities to have been in possession of this 
work, which was committed to him, uncertain for wdiat purpose, 
by tlie author himself. Prom a paper discovered in the same 
office, and subsequently quoted by Dr. Sumner, it would 
appear that the MS. had passed from the hands of Cyriac into 
those of another Skinner, a brother or relation of the former, 
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and that it had been seized with other papers in the possession 
of the said Skinner, on suspicion of treasonable matter being 
contained among them. The MS. is written in two different 
hands, the former of which is supposed to be that of one of the 
author’s daughters,, the latter that oHiis nephew Edward Philipps. 
Fac-sioiiles of both are given, as also of one in the MS. of Mil- 
ton’s poems preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
x'hich agrees remarkably with the first of the two hand- writings. 
Were there no other testimony to its authenticity, however, the 
agreement of the opinions with those of Milton, the tone and 
disposition of mind which it exhibits, the striking coincidences 
both of thought and phraseology with his other works, English 
as well as Latin, poetical as well as prose, the peculiar style of 
arguing, in short, the Miltonic character whicli every one con- 
versant with his works will recognisi*, and which could not by 
any possibility have been counterfeited, are sufficient to identify 
it with the lost treatise of Milton. Our limits arc too brief for 
an extended review of so large a work ; we must content our- 
selves with a short character of the book, an analysis, and one 
or two extracts. 

Many readers, who have probably made nj) their minds to 
expect displays of poetry iind eloquence in a woik iioni such 
a writer, on such a subject, will be surprised and disapjiointed 
on Gliding nothing but pujc arguilient delivered in the plainest 
language, and intermixed with large citations from Scriptuie. 
This, however, resulted inevitably from the nature of the under- 
taking. Milton had no notion of mingling together the stvlcs 
appropriate to different species of coneposition ; his judgment 
in this respect wav strict and discriminating ; vvhere he nieant 
history, he would not write poetry; where he meant exhortation, 
he w ould not wjit'e discussion. The pieseiit treativce consists of 
a series of propositions, embracing the w hole .of Christian theo- 
logy, according to Milton’s views of it, and illustrated severally 
by Scripture texts (which forma considerable part of the volume). 
Where an ampler explanation of his meaning is requisite, or 
where the doctrine advanced has been matter of dispute, he 
enters more largely on the subjeci ; and the discussions, to w hich 
this gives rise, comslilule the peculiar interest of the volume. 
Scripture, however, is his final resort, and the basis of all his 
arguments. It is evident that he laid great stress on this point, 
both from the title of his work. (“ ex sacris duntaxat libris 
petita,’’ — words, which, on this account, w'c think, ought to have 
been retained in the title page) and from its uniform tenor. Even 
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those who are familiar with hie other works, will scarcely be 
prepared for ihe extraordinary proofs, which are here exhibited of 
Milton’s knowledge of the Bible. On every subject he has a 
host of authorities ready, such as the most extensive memory 
could never have enabled him to collect, wjthout the aid of a 
deep intimacy with every part of the sacred volume, and an at- 
tentive study of their contents. In this point he was probably 
never surpassed. In argument, he is close, cautious, strongly 
opposed to vagueness and to scholastic intricacies, and keeping 
carefully in view the matter of dispute. His inferences are, 
perhaps, frequently too narrow, and grounded on an over literal 
acceptation of the text. This, however, is the result of his rigid 
fidelity to the principle which he had set up to himsell^ of un- 
qualified submission to the authority of Scripture; not of a want 
of enlarged views, in which respect he rose far above the level 
of his own age, including the majority of his coadjutors as well 
as of his opponents. iMtogether, the work bears deeply im- 
pressed on it the mark of an upright and religious mind — a mind 
deeply sensible of its duty, and indefatigable in the performance 
of it ; habituated to laborious reflection, on all subjects ; unos- 
tentatiously courageous in the investigation of truth, and superior 
to interest or fear. The pride of human reason is undoubtedly 
discernible, although tempered by religious submission ; but of 
his other besetting sin, tliat bitterness which mingled itself with 
his earlier political and theological controversies, scarcely a trace 
is visible. There is no recurrence to petty disputes, no peevish 
invective, no show of self-devoted zeal in the defence of a 
favorite, but unpopular* dogma : a majestic calmness breathes 
over the whole. His enmities were the result of the occasion, 
and with the occasion they expired. Such will always be the 
case, where a love of truth, and not interest or private pique, 
is the actuating motive. 

Of the doctrines here laid dowm, it may be sufficient here to 
state, that in all important points, with one exception, they coin- 
cide with the belief of the Christian church in general. VV e say, 
on all important points, because his peculiar opinions on the sub- 
ject of the Sabbath, divorce, polygamy, &c. cannot be considered 
as at all affecting the substance of Christianity. Of the excep- 
tion above alluded to, (which, our readers are probably aware, re- 
lates to the doctrine of the Tiinity,) we shall have to speak 
hereafter. On the five controverted points relative to election, 
&c. he is decidedly Armenian ; and with regard to Church dis- 
cipline, Independent. One topic on which he especially dwells 
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neqve propugnatoribus firmatam satis aut defensam: perpetnee 
diligeiitis veriquo reperiendi indefesso studio, non credulitati sapinse 
proposita cssc a Deo eliam in religione omnia, turn faoilo per- 
spexi; rcstare adliuc plora quam putabam ad sciiptiiranim normam 
sanclius cxigenda, acruratinsque reformanda. Milii eerie banc ratio- 
nom ineundo ita satjsfactum est, ut quid credenduni in sacris, quid 
dutltaxat opinandum sit, percepissc nunc non diflidcrcni : siimmoque 
solatio fuit, magnum me, Deo bene juvante, siibsidiiiin fidci inifiimet 
cornparasse, vel tbesaurum putius reposnissc: neque imparatiim 
dcliinc fore, ueque semper animi dubium quoties rcddeiida fidei ratio 
faisset ^ 

Haec si omnibus palam facio, si fraterno, quod Dciim testor, atque 
amico erga omnes nioi tales animo, ha^c, quibus melius aut pretiosins 
nibil habeo, quam possum latissimc libcnlissimeque impcitio, lamctsi 
multa in lucem proliilisse videbor qu£ ab receptis f|nibiisdain opinioni- 
bus discrepare stalim reperientur, spero tamen omnes bine itiilii j)otiu.s 
bencvolos, quam iniquum ulium aut iniinieiim iiitiinim. liliid oro 
atque obtestur omnes qiiibns vcnlas odio non ost, nc lihertatc liac dis- 
serendi ac disqiiirendi qua: scfiolis conccditiir, nullis certe erodciitibus 
non concedeiida, tnrbari ecclesiam clamitent, cum cxpluraie omnia 
jubeamur, et veritatis luce indies aiicta, illiistretiir atcpie irdifieefur 
lunge mngis lueclcsia quam turbetui. Eqiiidem non ^ideo qiii magis 
investiganda veriiate tiirburi Ecclesia possit aut d(d)cat, quam turliari 
gentes annnnliando primiius Cvangelio : qiiandoqnidem aucloritatu 
mca nihil suadco, nihil impuno ; imo vero hortor omnes, atque imprimis 
auctor sum, ut quibus in sen1entii»! non pleiie safisfaeium esse ^aitavc- 
rint, assCnsum eo us(|ue sustineant quoad scripliiranirn etidciilia vico- 
rit, assensuiiHiuc ct fidcm ratiotii [lersiiaserit. Eatihiila non qn.iio; 
doctioribus quibusque bere, aut si doctrasimi quitpie non scunper opt i ini 
haruni icrurn disceplatoies ac judices sunt, adultis ar; forlibus cl doc- 
triuani Fa aiigclii pciiitus intclligciitibiis, lunge majorc cum tiducia 
quam nidioiibus projiono.* Cuimpic eornni pars maxima quiliisdc 
rebus quam piurima scripscrunt, suis sensibiis cxplieandis lotas Ibrc 
paginas occuparc consueverint, scripti]rarun>>loca, quibus id omne ipiod 
docent inaximopero coiifirmatur, nunieiis diintaxat capitnin vi'isieu- 
loriiinquc strictiin adnutati.s in inargiiicrn extriiderc, salius duxi inea- 
rum quidcni paginariim spatia conrcrlis undique nuctorilalibus divinis 
etiam eadem ingcrciitibus rcdnndaie, nieis \erbis, ex ipso licet coii- 
lextn scriptural urn iiatis, loci qnaiti roiiiimurn rclinqui. pp, i — 4. 

He proceeds to vindicate the liberty of religious discussion, 
and to fsplain the true nature of l)crcsy ; and concludes with 
great solemnity. 

The trealise itself is divided into two books ; the tirst coni- 
preheuding the doctrinal ; the second, the moral part of tlivimty. 


* ‘ I 3Ptk Dot to beduce the simple and illiterate ; my errand is to find out the 
choicest tind the leariit'dest, who liave tlds high gift of wistlom to answer solidly, 
or tobecouviuced.’ Address to the Parhmnnit »>/' Fwgk/ni, jne/ixed to The Doc- 
trine and Discipline of Divorce: Piosc Woik.-^. 1. 311 . 
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Of these, the first is by far the longer and more elaborate, on 
account of the more disputed nature of the subjects, in the 
first chapter, the subject is defined, and its divisions slated. In 
the second, ‘‘ J)e Deo,” the existence of *God is proved 
from the order of the universe, and from, the moral sense 
of man ; the hypothesis, \(’hich ascribes all effects to an imagi- 
nary nature or destiny, is refuted ; the necessity of guiding our- 
selves exclusively by the declarations of Scripture in our con- 
ceptions of God is enforced ; and finally, the divine attributes 
are treated of. We extract part of this chapter as relating to a 
subject which has lately been much agitated. 

tnlissimum csl, lalcm nostro animo coinprehendero Dcum, 
rpialcm in sacris Jilcris ipso sc ovhibct, hcrjiie describit. Quamvis cnim 
hoc conccdatiir, Dourn, non <pialis in sc cst. sod (|iialcm nos capcrc 
pussuiTiiiS; taicni .semper vcl desnibi vcl adumbiari, nus tamen iiibilu 
minus dcbobimiis taieiii prorsus mculc nostra concipcrc, qiialis ipse 
est* ad rajduni accorninoduiis nostrum, vull cuveipi : ob id ipsuin eniiu 
sc ad nos dcniisit, nc nos clali supra captum himiatiuni .siipraque quod 
scriptum csJ, va.i;is t'o^italiunibiis atepio ar^iiliis locum daremus. 

J'Jic igilur (quaiii fi»iirani Grammalici ad cxcusandas 

])Octaruiii dc suo Jove iiu^as uliiii cxcogilannit) 'J’bcologis, opinor, non 
csl opus ; scriptura sacra sine dubio hoc satis cavit, nc quid vcl ipsa 
indecorum aui indif^niini Hoo .scribcrcl, vcl Dimin dc sernetipso loquoii- 
tem iiidiiccrct. Praslut ij^itur non avOfwTtoTiaSx;, id cst, more bomiiiiim, 
(|ui siibtiliijs dc Deo connniiii.smidi finern nullum faciunt, sed more 
scriptura', id csf, quo ipse se conicmpluiidum pra^buit, ihi Dcum coii- 
tcuiplari lalcimpic aiiimo ooiici]»crc ; nec ipsum dc sc qiiicquam fiiissc 
dicturuiii aiit scriplum voluisso o\i')timcniiis, quod nos dc sc noluissct 
cogitarc. Quid Dcum dcccat, quid\e dedeccat, auctorem ipso Deo nc 
requiramus gruvi(»rciii. Si pa nitidl Jthovam fjuod /tuminetnfvcisset, (Jen. 
vi. 6*. ct propter frpmitnm i^orum, Ju<lic. li. 18. pociiiliiissc crcdainus ; 
iijodo id in 1)co, ut sold in boininibus, cx iuiprudcntia natum nc pule- 
inus : sic ciiini dc sc nc nos opinctnur, ipse cavit, N'urn. xxiii. 2o. Dews 
non pst homo qni mentiatur^ ant Jilius hominis, quern pwniteat, 1 Sam. 
XV. 2.0. idem : si flohnssc elmm ?/* corde suo, Gen. vi. (i. ct, quod idem 
cst, intwinufa est uuima fjus, Judic. x. Id. doluisso crcdamiis. AlVcctns 
cnim in viro bouo boni sunt ct virtiilibiis pares, in Deo saucti. Si post 
sex dienim operam qoieti rrfici, £xod. xxxi. .^xmeturre indi^naliouem 
ah inimico. Dent xx\ii. 27. dicitur Dcii.s, credamus dolcrc quod dolct; 
crcdamiis co rcfici quo rctcctu.s est; id nictuerc quod nictnit, non esse 
intra Dcum ; lou^o lied inlcrprctatioiiis aiubitu lia'c ct hiijiisniodi dc 
Deo dicta Icniro Icntavcris, codciii res redibit. Si cre.asse hominem Deus 
dicilur ad imaginem snam, ad simiUtudhiem sitam, Gen. i. 2G. idque non 
animo solum sc<I (orrna ctiain c.\tcrna. nisi cadcin verba idem non sig- 
niticaiit quod poslca, cap. v. 3, iibi Adam ad similitndtnem suam, ad imn- 
ginem suam fUium^envit, ct Dcus humaiia membra ac spccicm passim 


' Sit’ in MS, Au Icgcnduni sc ? 
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peats, in a more concise form, the arguments which .he had 
before adduced in bis Doctrine and Discipline of l^iyoree,’’ 
(to which indeed he refers on the present occasion) arguing 
from the rationdk of the institution, and contending ,that the 
words of Christ, Matt. xix. 8, are irrelevant to the purpose for 
which they are commonly alleged. 


PUERILIA. 

No. V . — [CoTidfiuedjrofn No, LA//.] 


1 . — LeottiJaa Xerxh legaturn alloqiiilttr, 

Aspice, Tigrane, nostros; cxercita hello 
Membra vide, torvosque oculos, ingentiaque ai nia, 
Ardoreniquc geiiae, alqnc apices horrore comaiitcs — 
Hosne putas Lyciis cessuros, vane, sagittis, 

Incul toque Indo, Pcrsa^qiie cohortibus aureis. 

Ardua mens nobis : lege indurata Lycurgi 
Pcctora (brumali constricta ut durnina tactu 
Currunique plauslrumque ferunt, ferroque resistuiil) 
Perstant, atque intra tentati cxlraque repugnant. 

Sic irxqiie metusque auimos, et apicula arnoris 
EiTugiuiit, veliit acria de lurre resultant 
Saxa, neque indomiti quatiunt fuiidaniina niuri. 

Nos clamor galcieque, aiiis invisa, tumultus, 

Bella jiivant: acuil vario sua membra jjivciitus, 
Confjrinat^e animos studio. Cum grandinc iniilta 
Eurotas tumet, hybernis iiuiamus in undis. 

A St alii ciirsu certain us, el ocius Euro 
Tola volant ; vasto librantur pondcre coestus. 
Pauperies nostra est, vestroque potcutior auro. 

Quid reliquos dicam f cuncti si foedera liiiquunt 
Argivi, vobis sol am armipoteus Euccdiemou 
Ostendet frontem, et paribus concurret in arinis. 
Contemnit muros aniniis munita siiorum 
Gens nostra : at vobis, si cogat Acliaia vires, 

Non ipsHB turres, non incenia mille saluteiii 
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Prsestabunt : castra igne ruent, penitusque cruore 
Tinctus coerulei crescet sinus Hellespont], 
Dardaniosque iteriini casus rediisse putabit. 
Attonitum video Xerxen, sparsasque cohortes, 
Impletosque lacus Erebi, pastasque voluc/es 
Sanguine. Dum cuniulant suspensa tonitrua coelum, 
Fiilmiuaque atra silent, coepto desistite Marte. 

Magno emtum decus est, belio tentasse LacoDem. 


2. — From Campbeli*s Pleasures of Hope, Canto IT, 
ad Jin • 

“ But hark ! as boTsfd to earth the Bramin kneels f 

Aiquzevas inter platanos et amoena vireta 
Diim sedet, et patrii longa infortunia (pgni 
Moeret ad antiquam senior Gangeticus undam, 

Ecce procul, s^lvse coniniistus murmure, cantus 
Exoritur, sacrisqiie incendit vocibus auras. 

Immites anini%, per quas squalentia prata 
Et desolatas tristis gemit India vallcs. 

Jam dabitis peenas ; etiam nunc sseva potestas 
Vertitur, et dirutn ruit alto a culmine regnum. 

Vasta gigantei sceleris foiTnidinc membra 
Jam uovies tremuere, novcm jam fulmina quassans 
Attonitum currus agitavit Brama per orbem, 
Exspectantqiie suum labentia saecula Numen. 

Sidereac rauco pandutitur cardine portze, 

Et caligantis divitius in zequore coeli 
Exsiiltat souipes, et Candida lumina jactat. 

Fulmiueo rapitur loca per nigrantia curru, 
Tnniinierasquc*liyenries secuni trahit; igne coruscu 
Hasta micat, rapidisque procul fulgoribiis tether 
Vertitur, et longis colliicent sequora fiammis. 

Nascere, magna dies ; mundo succiirre ruenti, 
Corripe, Brama, polos : nain te exspectaiitibus astris 
Convexi nutat jampridem machiiia mundi. 

Nascere, magna dies ; decimi sol pulchrior zcvi 
Luceat, et primze redeant felicius artes.” 
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3 .— Act. Apost. XX. 18 . 

yegovre^, oTre voifji^viov 

Xgla-Tov ^uX«(r(r6T , ’'E^strog otrov (rjsyft 
^Jviore yap piot wavres, IfoTou ;^0oW 
t^v8’ ^Atri^ ijXflov, raa-de t’ apxotiag voKac^ 
filov iFotp* ufuiv olov e^^<rx7j(r lycw, 

Oeov fiev ci‘/r\w ^pevi <refioov, ^oAXoi; B* agi 
£vvexis (TTEvayfioig^ xa) XifaTj, ujxuiv virsp^ 

Istvoig T otyaou'i TWV efieov atTTcSv aTro* 
t3f T* fltS, xaT* o^xoug, sIt ^Xo) Xeysiv Ben#, 
eSeif */ou8flt»oi(7iv/^EXXy/(r/v fl’ aju,a, 
v((rrtv fLsv eg XaoTvipaj vpog Be tpw fieov 
X^jx’ Ixxaflapfiev, xai /xeraXXay^v /3iou* 
vOv ao TTpoXslirao' xa\ (raipec toB’ oIB*, oTf 
ujxfif, hf olg Ta Qe'ia xripv^ac e^oj 
iSovXevpLaT, ooxer av&tg ei(ro4fe<r0* epLOv 
Trpotramov ev flyijToiciV. cSv fcejxvijiXEVOf, 
iifjiaig avanm raura, xai /xagrupopiat, 

# JK # * * ^ 


COLLATIO CO Die IS MANUSCRIPTI IIO- 
MKRI OOYSSEJEy in bibliotheca T>om, Thom. 
Phiilipps, Bar‘\ adservaiiy cum Editioiic Clarkianciy 
2 vol. 8vo. Lond. 1758. 


“307. Homeri Od^ssoa. In membr., s.ec. x\ i. M. 201. olejy.'inte’ dc- 
scriptiis est liic codex, tf, priorem pfij'iriani valdc detritani si cx- 
ceperis, optimic condiliuiiis, cor. russ.*'— Ilibliolh. Mcerinatin. tom. iv. 


A. 34. i^ovaiv: — 107. Treatroltri : ireomAmv — ISS.era- 

vvrjac'.havvtTf. ut el V.442. Fere semper negligiturin Msto.poetica 
lil erai orn duplicalio.— 146-7-8-9. in Ms. ordo sic 1 46-9-7-8.-— 1 7 1 . 
omroirjs : oiroirts — 172. €i>;^erowi'r«t : cv^^troiui^ro — 175. : €<rt — 

229.opo<u>' : opp{)u}v — 234. ipdXovro : jhvXovTo — 236. ou Ke : (sic) 

—242. "fixer’ : oi'j^er’— 288.^H r’ &viW a.— 298. IXXafle : SXafity 
— 299. cJrei cKTave : tnetP hrar^ (sic)— 303. aXiri/xov etrv' I cer' — 323. 
oiatraro : olaaro — 340 uirttitavt : d'troitaw — 346. av tjiOoyeetsZ ui' 
(p6overis—i^G5. uvit peyapa : uvappeynpa — 367. pvOwy : pwOov— 379. 
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jToO* Zevf : Tore Zeis — 408.- 'He rot : rir manu recent.— 418. 
*Ay)^m\oto : M^i^riys b* *Ayy(id\oio — (vid. Clarkii not.) — 425. 

irepiKaXXeok : TreptKaXeos, 

B. 53. lUr : os — 54. Ao/i}, k, t, X. : butijj k. t. X. u^. in not<i Clarkii^ 
cxccpfo quod in Ms. os deest. — 55. irioXevfxevoi : irnXevfji^voi — 57. 
elXaTTiv&^ovfft: eiXaTrtvd^ovtriv — 87/A\aiiovl — 90.2r/y9e<r/Tii' : 

tmfjOeoiv, ct infra 304. — 92. vpo'ielera: wpoiritra inanu rcf'cnt. — 105. 
ttXXweo’wi^: dXvEOKEv ut v. 109. — 107. rerparoy: rirapTov — 110. 
/{ereXetTfre : tlertXetrep — 115. dviljoei: dvirjmv — 133. ^Api'jrrer : 
dppjjtreT — 144, vore Zews ; rruOi Xcvs, vid. d 379. — 149, TrXrjrriu) : 
irXrjfjiov — 151. TroXXd : ttvkvU — 178. dye fur: dye — 183. aira- 
(jiditrOat : kaT(i(j>dttffdai, vid. not. — 185- dnctrjs : cimycrt — 190. ot : 
ooi —191. bwi'ineaL elVfKVt rojvbel bvvt)(TeTiiL oIos air dXXbiv — 192. 

e^iHqcroper : eTridi)fJOfiai — 198. TrautraaOm I iravetrOcu — 210. ityictis : 
vfitaas — 248. pevoiviicT)] evl : pLevoivijoci — 251 , irXehvefTtri fidj^airo'. 
TrXenv iiri fidj^oiTo — 259. dya bufiaT: is bw/utr — 299. uyi/ropas iy 
fieydpottTiv : evi fiey/ipoiffiv ioicriv — 316. iSs k vfifit: uts OftfiL — 327. 
iirei vv irep : tV/yv virepterai — 330. fidXy : fid'lrj — 367* ^>pdtTtToi raii 
ipputrovrai — 4()7. oniittitur h. 1. et pouilur post v. 416, — 411. 
TriTTvarat: irtTrvffTO. 

r, 22. TTws r* dp bis : ttiSs yap bis. — 33. Kpia : Kpiar — 50, 
^ovfTeiov : y^ivffLOVf etiam v. 53. — 62. Trdvra rcXevra : Trdvr’ ereXrvra 
— 73, vjreip : virip — 73. To/ y* : 0’ (ht — 78, decst h, v. — 79. 
Neorwp ; Neffrop — 80. Ke: Kai — 89. onroO’: oTTTTor — 107. *H5'oVa: 
evOahe- 113. dXXarc ttoXV : dXXa troXX’ — 128. iirt({)fjoyi ftavXi} : 
im(f}poya ftovXt/v — L46, o ov: oict — 151. detrajuey: euiaa/ier — 205. 
At f* — 207, Mot: — 240. XcywyitO.t, vitl. not, — 245, di't^atrOat : 
uyi^etrOcu — 260. aoreos: "Apyeos — 28 i. carfiyj^er : kdrcrry^^ey — 289. 
Xiyim'b': Xiyeutur — 307,*'A4' dir ' iXOrivaiwv \ ai\l>a b' utt* ’AOrfimi'toy 
— 314. drbpns r' : dVi^pris^’ — 327.yutj' avTuv\ fjnv, aurds — 337. rot : 

01 — 358. 7r€/Ot'tT0at ; weifretrOai — 392. liji^ey — 460. TToqicrt : 

TToifJiiya — 490.dcffa>': dyeaav. 

A. GO. ^/roi/ 0’ dirTCffOovi ai'rov tV u/7 ciTTrcffOor— -90, "Etus lyw : 
ttas yap — 106. rinrtr : roauv — 1 03. *'A;)(os : ’A^atot — 153. TriKpdv : 
TTVKivdv — 162. liXbeTo: iiXberai — 179. 6ttfc.pti'c>/: dtd«:pcre, vid. not. 
— 194. Mc/aSopTTios : fierabopTTinv — 212. os I As — 249. d/Btuiyffav ^ 
nKdk'ijtray — 252. eywv IXdet/y : iytu Xdcoy — 2Gl.ot»:dr5’ . oiKoy — 277. 
irepiffTCi^ai : TrcptVrtfas — 283. eyboOer I eybuv — 292. rdy’ : rdS’ — 
294. rpaTTed’ o^yia Kai, vid. nut, — 335. b* ovut : As b' ore — 338. u 5’ 
CTreira : o bt ruica — 344. Kai 5’ c/^oXc: Kab b* if^aXe — 367. awfivTcro : 
«ri/i/»yvr€e— 376. ijus: ctns — 388. rovy’: rovb' — 398. ai>nV ; auris, et 
infra v. 491. vice versa. — 407. ffiaiyofiiypfjnv : — ^t — 420. tr* avrds: tr 
avns — 421. llbiftrOe: ibtjai — 463. rio tre : ri As — 484. As 

fuv C7rcff<7tv : As fivOoKTiv — 485, ravra fiey ourot bi) reXiw, vid. not. — 
525, VTTO S’ ^trj(cro : S’ viriirj^ero — 535. As r/s re : As c’t ye — 600. eano : 
ctrrat— 606. imroftoroio : iTrirofiormaiy — 608. iceicX/arai : kek-Xearai 
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— 631 . aveipofievos : ajjeifiSfievos — 634. \peto, vid. not. — 649. rl : r<5 
— 668 . ijivrevtrai : yeviffOai — 699. TeXitreie : TcXetroie — 704. afitpatriri : 
nfjtaoiri — 709. : iroXXi/v — 739* KaraXi^rj : KaraXi^ei — 745. 

oJhe — 771. apri/et, vid. not. — 775. tirayyeiXriffi airayyei- 
X'pni — 783. ewiTaffffttv: Tharrav — 785. ev b* ifiapl ec — 793. 

cir/jfXvWf, vid. not.— 81 7. vvp b* aui pvy av — 822, ftri‘)(cip6taprat I 
f-tflX^votaoi — 828. obvpofxdptjv : ohvpofitptj. 
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LATELY POBLISHEO. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. XXXIV. The woik will 
be certniniy comprised in 39 Nos. or all above given gratis, 
and will lie completed in 18^5. The copies of some 
deceased Subscribe! s may still be had at 1/. 5s. Small, and 
2/. 12s. C)(J. Large Paper; but the Prices uill be raised lo 
l/. 7s. Small, and 2/. 13s. Large. Subscribers alwa>s remain 
at the price at w hich they originally enter. N os. I , to X XX IV. 
contain above 14,000 words oniiited by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers. Large and Small paper, 1080. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. No. 33 will 
be published in October. 

The Deiphin and Vuriorum Classics, Nos, LXXIX. and 
LX XX., containing Quintus Curtiux Pr. l/. Is. per No. — 
Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 

A** it may not Ik; ronvenien! to new Snliscrihers lo purchase at once 
all the Nos. unw puVlished, Mr. V. will accummMdatc such by deliver- 
ing one or two Lack Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
— STEPurN’s* Greek Tiiesaurus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

An Kssav on Dr. Young's and M. Chanipollion^s Phonetic 
System of Hieroglyphics. By Henry Salt, Esq. F. R. S. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

The Odes of Anacreon ; with the Fragments of Sappho and 
Alcaeus. Literally translated into English prose. By Thomas 
Orger, LL. D. 3s. 6d. 

David’s Modern Greek Grammar. By J, Winnock. 8vo. 6s. 

Whiter’s Etymological Dictionary. 2 vols. 4to. 2/. 25. 
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Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, Critical and Histori- 
cal. By Benjamin Heath Malkin, LL. D. aud F.S.A., Head 
Master of Bur^ School. ]2s. 

Histoire et M6nioiresde I’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres. t. vii. 1824. 4to. ^ 

This volume contains : 

Exaiiien d’un passage d’Herodole ; Recherches sur la posi- 
tion d’Hermxuin et de Mycalesse; par. M. Caussin. 

Memoires sur la chasse an lievre; sur la lecture du vi® livre 
de rEiic'ide faite par Virgile devant Auguste et Octavie j sur 
des niesuies Komaines grav6es sur un rocher pri^s de Terraciiie ; 
sur les masques des Anciens ; sur quelques inscriptions au des- 
sus des quelles sont gravees^des mams levees ; sur les vases ap- 
pelcs Lacrymatoires ; par M. Mongez. 

Recherches sur Galerius Trachalus; par M. Bernardi. 
Memoire sur les Ceiuirnanes; par M. le Pievost d’fray. 
Memoires sur la Vie et les Opinions de Lao-Tseii, philosophe 
Chiiiois ; sur la villc de Kara-Koroum ; Mir les relations poli- 
tiques des princes Chretiens, et particuli^rement des rois de 
France, avec les ernpcrcurs Mogols; par M. Abel R6musat. 

Memoires sur la nature et Jes revolutions du droit de pro- 
priete teriitoriule eii Egyptc; sur un iraiie entre les Genois de 
Pera et un prince des Bulgares'; par M. Sdv, de Sacy. 

Recherchfs sur le commerce ct le luxe des Romuins; par M. 
Pastoret. 

Memoires sur les portes Caspiennes, Caucasiennes, etc.; sur 
uiie portion de la Voie Appienne; par M- Walckenaer. 

Etc. etc. etc. 

Testamentum Novum Gra*ce. Textuni deiiuo recensuit, 
leciionum farnilias siibjecit, c Grajcis codd. Mss. qui in Europse. 
Africa*, et Asia? bibliolhecis reperiuntur fere omnibus, e versio- 
nihus antiquis, concilns, SS. PP., et scriptoribus ecclesiasticis 
quibuscumque, vel primo vel itenim collalis, copias criticas ad- 
didit, &C.&C.&C,, Dr. Jo. Mart. Aug. Scliolz, Theol. Prof, in 
Univ. Bonnciisi. 4to. 

JIotnjTixeLi Mekirai jYifjLr^Tplou Moupov^rj, Paris. 1823. 8vo. 

Dissertation sur le Periple de Scylax et sur Tepoque presumec 
de sa ledaction; par J. F. Gail, fils. Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

Religions de TAntiquit^, considcrees priiicipaleraent dans 
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leurs formes sytnboliquos et mythologiques ; ouvrage traduit de 
i’Allemand^ du Dr. bred. Creuzer, refondii, complete et deve- 
lopp6 par J. D., Guigniaud. Paris. 18C!5. I®*"** livraison. .S vols. 

8vo. 

In mortem Canovie, L. J. Gadowski, M.D. Paris. 1822. 
4to. 

In laudes Ludovici XVIII. et succedentis Caroli X. Car- 
niiiia duo L. J. Gadowski. Par^s. 1824. 4to. 

Carmen Triuniphale in laudcs Caroli X. L, J. Gadowski. 
Paris. 182.5. 4to. 

Britanniese Insulse ab ann. m. ante Chr. usque ad aim. xcvii. 
post Chr. ex Avieno, Cirsare, Straboiie, Diodoro, ISItda, Plitiio, 
et '^raciio : C. A. VVaIckenaerdelineavit. (A geographical map 
in 8vo.) ** 

Platoiiis Opera Omnia, rccensuit et comiiientariis criticis, 
scholiisque illustravit Immanuel Bekkerus, Aciedunt Viroruiii 
DocUyum — Ileiiidorf, Wyttenbach, Ast, Buttinann, GoUleber, 
Findeisen, Roiilh, Stalbaum, Nitzsch, HeiisHe, Fisrher, Forster, 
Lange, Boeckh, Slutziiiami, Nurnberger, Muller, F. A. Wolf, 
alioruinque Adnotatioiies lextiii siibjectEe; Versio Latina; 
Tiedemann Argunienta DialogOrum, et "rimoii Lexicon Vo- 
cum Plntaiiicanim. 1() vols. 8vo. 

llifuhs fragmeuta antiquissiir.a cum juctinis; item scholia vete- 
r:i ad Odj.sseain: eJt nle Ang. Maio. Folio. Medioliini. 181<). 

This 1*4 the iiuist s])loiiiiid volume (of u ctassical natuie) which has for 
some time issued from the press. 1'he [lirtiires are a1 the top of the 
page, and under them the text in capitals. Tlie tille-j>a«e is \er> hand- 
some, and the whole work seems to be executed wMh much eJegance 
and taste. 

Vaticana Juris Romani fragmcnla Romyc nnpti ab A. Maio 
(letccla et edita. 8vo. Parishs. J828. 

Photii bibliotheca ex leceiis. Iinm. Bekker. 2 vols. 4to. Lip- 

sitc. 1824. 

JJijrorum hnpressnrum qni in Mu.seo Britnuiiico ad.servantur 
catalogue. 8 vols. 8vo. Loudini. lBi3-19, 

This extensive catalogue is not adorned with any ohscrvalions. 

Auctarium lAwicoium Grarofum ])ru^sertim I'hesauri linguae 
Graces? ab II. Slephaiio coiiditi ; editore Fi. Osaiino (insunt 
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anccdota tam Gr. quam Lat. pennulta) pp. xviii. 200. 4to. 
f>ariiistadii. 1824. 

This collection of new words is chiefly made up from inscriptions, 
wliicli llic author thinks in this icspcci, Lcxicis arj^endis/' have hi- 
therto been much neglected— from scholiasts, grammarians, and lexi- 
cons, and from a variety of other sources edited and inedited. It suffi- 
ciently proves (to use the author's words), “ quantum ctiam post dili- 
gcntissimas luciibratiotics viroriim hoc f^cnere littcrariim vcl inaximc 
occiipatorum, c qiiihus, ut iie omnes, liastiiim, Schncidcriim, Passo- 
viiim, Schtcfcrum, Lohcckium, Alilwardtium, Harkcrum, Valentiniim, 
Schinidtiiim, Prcssclium honoris caussa appello, adhunc dicmrelictum 
sit/' Prief. p. ix. 

At the end of the volume are “ Epimetra tria/* consisting of words 
from Stephens’s Thesaurus, wanting in Schneider’s and Passow’s lexi- 
cons, Latin words wanting in J'orccllini’s Lexicon, and an Appendix 
to the Aiielariiiiti ilhclf. The number of words, exclusive of those in 
the f^pirnclrn, is above 1800; not that all these are words ; some 
are only attested, and some are rejected. In the course of the work 
many emendations occur, both of Greek and Latin writers. 

Niimi Kufici cx variis iniiseis selocti a C, M. Frachn. 4to. 
IV'tropoli. 1823. 

Codientn Manuscripforum t'cclesia? Cathedralis Dunelineiisis 
catulogiis classicLis, ch'scriptiis a 'I'li. Und^ (jiisdeiii ccclesim 
biljliotliccario, cum appcndico^ &c. Folio. Dunelmia). 1825. 

A short preface commences this well-printed volume, the object 
of which is, to inform us who this Kiid was, by whose labors the 
gn'fiter part of this c daloguc was compiled, “ iiisignc, procul dubio, in- 
(lustria* siiniil ac sagadtatiscxcnipliim/' (Prad. iv.) Of450pagcs Mr. 
Kiid’s aecuiiiit of the Mss. occupies 3(K): the remaining 150 describe 
the trcasuies nince acquired from Dr. Hunter, the Rev. T. Randall, and 
G. Allan, Esq. The Rev. 'I': Randall, R. A. of the Uiiiver.sity of Oxford, 
was horn at Eton, and died the 25th of October, 1775. By his will, 
dated 20lh of December, 1774, he bequeathed his valuable collections to 
Mr. G. Allan, of Darlington. After the death of Mr. Allan, they came 
into the possession of his son, G. Allan, Estp of Grange, who, in the 
year 1823, sold tlieni; together 44jtli the I'opograpliical Mss. of his late 
father, horealtcr noticed, to the Dean and L’hapler of Durham, for 150/. 
(Sec Catalogue, p. 419.) — It were to be wished that other cathedrals 
would present the world with an account of their treasures, similar to 
the present. 


PUEI'ARING roil THE PRESS. 

A new edition of Cicero de Amicilia et de Senectute^ from 
the text of Fniesti, with all liis Notes and Citations from his 
Index Lutin CietTou. umJ iiincli uiigiiial niutteri critical and 
expluiiatuiy. By E. 11. Barkti. Pr. L. LV. bd. 
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Sckretelius’ Greek lexicon, translated into English. The 
Latin significations, &c.- have been rendered into English, the 

Q uantities carefully marked^ and about 3000 new wordji added, 
t will now form a valuable Greek and English Lexicon. Will 
he published in October , 1825. 1 vol. 8vo. 

f 

Totius Lafinitatis Lexicon, consilio ct cura Jacobi Facciolati, 
opera et studio .^gidii Forcellini Alumni Seminarii Patavini, 
lucubratum. Editio Nova^ prioribiis auctior et einendatior. 
Edidit^ Anglicamque in Italica: interpretntionis locum substituit, 
J. Bailey, A. B. Adjicitur Horatii Tursellini Romani de 
Particulis Latinae Orationis libellus utilissiisus; post curas 
J. Thomasii et J. C. Schwarzii denno recognitiis et auctus. Ex 
Editione in Germania Quinta hue trahendum Anglicaque inter- 
pretatione (vice Germanic®) instniendum curavit Jacobus Bai- 
ley. — ^This splendid work, which has been several years in the 
press, will be publisjied at Christmas. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, a second edition 
of Novum Testamentum Gr&cumy with critical, philological, 
and explanatory note.s, in English; chiefly on the same, but 
improved, plan of the former edition. The Various Readings 
are introduced between the text and the noU's. By the Rev. 
E. Valpy, B.D. examining chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, 
and Master of Norwich School- 2 vols. Svo. — Persons wishing 
to secure a copy on publication may have it on sending a line to 
the Printer. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, a Translation of 
all the existing Fragments of the Writhigs of Proclus, surnamed 
the Platonic successor. By Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. 
The Work will be printed in one vol. post Svo. S.s. — Onhf 250 
Copies will be printed. 

The Rev. G. Croly has in the press, The Providence of God 
in the Latter Days — the Prophecies of the Rise and Dominion 
of Popery — the Inquisition — the French Revolution — the Dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures through all Nations — the Fall of Po- 
pery in the midst of a great general Convulsion of Empires — 
the Conversion of all Nations to Christianity — the Millennium ; 
— being a new Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 

The New Testament, arranged in Chronological and Histori- 
cal Order, (in such manner that the Gospels, the Epistles, and 
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the Acts, msy be read as one connected Iiistory.) By the Rev. 
G. Townsend, Prebendary of Durham, of Triii. Coll. Cam- 
bridge. Jii 2 large vols. 8vo. dedicated by permission to the Earl 
of Liverpool. • 

Disquisitions on the Painted Greek Vases,, and their probable 
connexion with the Shows of the Eieusiiiian and other Myste- 
ries. By J, Christie, a Member of the Society of Dilettanti, 

A new Edition of the late Dr. Lempriere's Classical Diction- 
ary, in 4to ; containing a copious account of all the proper 
names mentioned in aiicieiU authors, with the value of Coins, 
Weights, and Measures, used among the Greeks and Romans, 
and a Chronological Table. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
F. D. Lempriere, M. A. — This new Edition will contain not 
only the Author’s last Corrections and Additions, but several 
thousand new ai tides, added by the present Editor, and will 
form a complete book of reference for %11 the proper Names 
mentioned in the Classics. Dedicated (by permission) to the 
Bishop of Chester. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowlege of the 
Holy Scriptures. By Hartwell Ilorne, M.A. Illustrated 
with numerous fac-siinilcs of Biblical Manuscripts, Maps, 8lc. 
Fifth edition, handsomely printed in 4 large vols. 8vo. 


Bruces Oriental Mss. — The magnificent collection of Ma- 
nuscripts, formed at considerable expense, and with laborious 
research, in Egypt, Abyssinia, Arabia, and other countries, by 
Bruce, the celebrated traveller, in number of volumes amounts 
to nearly ICK), of w'hich 24 are Aithiopic, 1 Coptic, 1 Persian, 
and the remainder Arabic. Among the ^thiopic are five large 
volumes, compichending the Old Testament (except the Psalms, 
which have been published by the learned Ludolf in 1701): 
there is also the New Testament in ADthiopic (two large vo- 
lumes), and the celebrated ‘‘ Chronicle of Axum,” which was 
presented to Mr. Bruce by Ras Michael, Governor of Tigre: 
it contains the traditional history of Abyssinia, and many curious 
particulars relating to the city and church of Axum, &,c. Ano- 
ther Altliiopic manuscript is the history of Abyssinia, in five 
large volumes, a work equally rare as important. Among the 
Arabic Mss, is a complete history of the conquest, topography, 
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Uteratnre, and die remarkable personages of Andalus or Spain* 
in the.time of the Arabs^ by Sheikh Ahmed al Monkeri^ a native 
of Andalusia, in three large volumes ; a copy of the celebrated 
Biographicstl Dictionary of Cbn Khalican, in two volumes; Al 
Masaoudi’s excelli^nt historical, geographical, and philosophical 
work, entitled, the “ Meadows of Gold,’* in tivo large volumes; 
the ** Star of the Garden, ** a Ms. treating of the geography of 
Egypt and of the Nile; Assifuti’s topography, antiquities, and 
natural history of Egypt ; also Macrizi’s topographical history* 
of Egypt, in three volumes ; with many other very rare and va- 
luable works, illustrating the history, geograpljjy, and natural 
productions of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, &c.«besides some curious 
tracts in medicine, the romance of Antar, poetical collections, 
&c. But we must particularly notice the Coptic Ms. found 
among the ruins of Thebes, in the ancient residency of some 
Egyptian monks; it is written on papyrus, in a smallfolio size, 
and comprises £6 leaves ; the characters all capitals, of the un- 
cial kiiid ; and it may be ascribed to the second, or the early 
part of the third, century. l"his most precious Ms. has been 
described by Dr. Woide, in the introduction to the Saludic New 
Testament (15J9, 230), See also the third plate of that work. 
The entire collection of Mr, Bruce’s Mss. at present belongs 
to the daughter-in-law of that distinguished traveller, and is de- 
posited at Chclsca-Hospital, under the care of Colonel Spicer. 
Of the value attached to this collection some notion may be 
formed, when we acquaint the reader, that for two or three arti- 
cles among the ASthiopic Mss. 1000 guineas have been offered 
and refused. 


Contents of the Journal des Savans for April, 1825. 

1 . A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa and the ailjoining 
]>rovincc4"with the history and copious illustrations of the past and 
present condition of that country, by Major-General Sir John Mal- 

G. C. B. K. L. S. ; (2d article; rcvlew'cd before in the No. for 

^ Tchiuary last) [by the Baron Silvcbtro dc Sacy.] 

2. i\i chcrchcs Anatoniiqucs ct Pliysiologiqucs sur la Structure intimo 
drs Aniinaux ci dos V^getaux, ct sur Icur motility, par M. Dutro- 
cbet ; [M. Tes.sier.] 

.3 Lcs H6oides d’Ovide, cn vers Fran^ais, pour servir dc suite ot dc 
complement aux (J'Juvrcs d’Ovidc, traduites cn vers, par P. de Saint- 
Atigc; [M. Baynouard.] 
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4. Nonvol Examen, Critiqne et HUtoriqne, de I’liMcriptioii Orecque 
(lu Roi Nubien Silco ; (2d article ;) [M. Lctronne.] 

5. ChaTits Popnlaires de la Grcce Modcrno, recueillis ot pnblies avec 
line traduction Fran^aisc des Eclaircissemens cf des Notes, par C. 
i'^aariel ; [M . Raynouard.j 

0. Grammaire Arabc Vulgairc, sniviede Dialogues, Lettres, Actes, 
&c., par A. P. Caussin de Percival; [Jd. le Baron Silvestre do 
Sacy.J 

% 

7. Nouvciles Littcraires. 

For 

1. Nouvcl Examon, Critique et ITistoriqne, de I'lnscription Grecque 
du Roi Nubien Silco ; (3d article ;) f M. Letronue.] 

2 Travels in various countries of the East, more particularly Persia, 
&c., by Sir William Ouscley, &c. &c. (3d volume :) I’M. le Baron Sil- 
vcslredo Sacy.J 

3. Traits dc rA.oiipuncturc, ou Zin*king des Chinois etdes Japonais; 
par J. Moris Churchill. — Memoire sur rEloctropuncturc. cohsideree 
comnie inoyen nouveau dc trailer cilieacemcul la gouite, 8cc., par M. 
Sarlandioro. — Mcinoirc sur rAcupuncture, par M. Morand; [M. 
AbcURcmusat.] 

1. Voyages et Avciitures du noble Romicii, dc Provence ; [M. Ray- 
nouard.j 

5. Essai Chenii(iue sur les reactions foudroyantes, par C. J. Brian- 
ehoii; [M, ChcvrcuK] 

a. Analomie comparec du Cerveau, dans Ics quatre classes des Ani- 
inaux Verlebies, &c., par T. U. A. Serres ; [M. Tcssicr.] 

7. NouvcIles Litleraires. 

* 


For June, 

i.'- 

1. Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with comparative Remarks on the 

ancient and modei-n Geography of that country, by William Martin 
Leake, F.R.S., 1 vol. Hvo.; fM. Lctronne. J 

2. Voyage cii Perse, fait cii 1812 et 1813, par Caspar DrOnville, Colo- 
nel de Cavalcric an service dc 8. M. rEiiipereur do toiitcs les Rus- 
sio.s, &c. ; [iVl. le Baron Silvestre dc Sacy.J 

3. llistoirc dc la Vic et des Oiivrages de Raphael, par M. Quatrem^rc 
dc Quincy ; (3d article ;) [M. Raoul-Rochctte.J 

4. Collection des Chroniqiics Natioiiales rran 9 aises. — Chroiiiques de 
J. Froissart, avee Notes et Eclairci.ssemcns,par J. A. Buchon ; tomes 
6, 7,^8, 9, et Kl.^Chronique dc J. dc Lalain, par 1. Chastollain; (2d 
article ;) [M. Dauiiou.J 

Voyage de Benjamin Bcrgmann chez los Kalmuks, traduit de TAL 
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lemand par M. Moris, Mcmbre d'e la Society Asiatiquo de Paris. I 

Tol. ftvo,, avec plusicurs planches lit hographiecs; [Abcl-R6Qiqsat.J 

6. Fistai siir lea Cloaqnes ou E^oiits'Ue la ville dc Paris, See., par A. 
G. B. Parent dq,Chalilet; [M. Tessicr.] 

7. Nouvelles Litt^raires. 




SELECTION OF FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.^ 

Instiiut Royal of France and Literary Societies, 

The Annual Mcefin{^ of the four Academies was held on Sunday, 24th 
of April. 1826. M. Raynnuard delivered the preliminary discourse; the 
Baron Fourier, Perpetual Secretary to tho Academie Royal des Sciences, 
read a report on the prog^ress and application of rnatlieriiatii'al sciences. 
Other matters of less interest were read ; and the collection of the 
proceedings of this mc^cting is printed at Paris, in a 4t6. vol. of 76 
pages. 

At the same meeting the Baron Silvesfre dc Sacy read the following 
report on tho works which concurred for the prize granted by the 
Count de Volney. — The committee charged with the eveenfion of the 
endowment made by Count de Volney, had propo.scd the following as 
a subject for a premium, which it was to decree tlie 2-llh of April, 1826, 
“ 1st. To examine if theab.scnce of all writing, or the u^e.eithcl of hie- 
roglyphic or ideographic, of alphabetic or phonographic writing, havo 
had any influence in the foririation of the laiiguagt* (d’ such people as 
have used either of fhe.se kinds of wriKfig, 2d. Jf any nation (tr people 
have existed for a considerable pciiod, w iilioiit ever having had any 
know'lege of the art of writing ; and in the event of the former part of 
this proposition being decided affirmatively ; to deterniirio what has 
constituted this influence.'’ The problem to he resolved, had received, 
in the prospectus of the committee^ the necessary development, and the 
committee had required, that the solution should hr foundtd on positive 

and injcontrovi^tible facts. Considering that the collection of these facts, 
and the ncccs.sary proofs to establish their certainty, required laborious 
research, and the serious study of the grammatical system of several 
languages, varying from each other by distance o^' time and place, the 
committee judged it expedient to grant two years to such persons as 
were dispo^d to discus.s this subject, and to double the amount of the 
prize ; and n has received only two memoirs, of which one only (placed 
under No. 2), having for its device, J^n dernier resultat, tout devieul sim^ 
pie, is appropriated to the examination of the problem proposed. The 
cotnmiUcc perceives with regret, that the author of this memoir has 
departed from a theory, the fundamental principles of which he has 
failed to demonstiafe ; and that instead of facts, on which it required 
that the answer should be founded, he hiK too frequently employed 
assertions, either hazarded, or contradicted by experience ; moreover 
in this memoir, we seek in vain fur a precise solution of tbe problem, 
and if we take a view of that to which his arguments ought to have 
ied him, we find it neither perspicuously represented, nor supported by 
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a prope^ demonsf ration. The committee has therefore detefiMnined 
that it could not adjudge the prize to this memoir, but at all efents, 
it thoujil^t, that an additional delay mi^ht be necessary, either to the 
author, who has shown proofs of sttg^acity and talent, dr to other philolo- 
gists, to complete works already begun on this subject, so deserving of 
iqg^stigation ; and it has accon! ngly determined td prorogue this con- 
currence, and to defer the adjudication of the prize until the 24th of 
April, 1827. The prize is lived at 2,400 francs (96/. sterling.) All per- 
sons, except the resident members o|. the Institut, are admissible to 
the concurrence. The memoirs are to be written in French or Latin, 
and will not be received after the lat of January 1827. The second me- 
niuir^ceivcd by the committee is intiticd, An Essay on Lo^o^aphy^ 
or loners addressed to tlio Institut of France, on a system of writing 
applicable to languages and idioms. It has for its epigraph the fol- 
lowing passage of Quintilian : Hiccnim usvs est lUterarum, ui custodiant 
voces, et vclat depositum reddant legentihus. Although this work possess- 
es the otcrnal forms of a memoir destined for a prize, it was neces- 
sarily excluded from it, as the question wdiicb is therein discussed is 
altogether foreign from the subject proposed for 1825; for it enters into 
that which formed the object of the preceding concurrence. Even the 
author felt this himself. Finally, the committee has perceived in this 
work a jiroof that some men of talent continued to be disposed to di- 
rect their researches to the accomplishment of the object to which the 
Count de Volney attached so great an interest, and which is the object 
of the Counfs bequest. The committee hopes the public will avail 
therri.selves in a short time of the labors of M. Scblciermacbcr, w hich 
it crowned in 1823, and 1o whom it festilied the desire of directing the 
attention of the learned of Europe. 7'his double motive has again deter- 
mined it to postpone till the concurrence, the means of realisiiag the 
views of the Count de Volney, and that in the very terms of the testa- 
tor, whoso intention it was to encourage all work which had for its ftid^ 
to give execution and rnnsfquence to his method of transcribing the Asiatic 
languages tn European letters regularly organised. At present the com- 
mitleo thinks it ought not 15 eirnimscribe within any particular limits 
the efforts of llie candidates; they are at liberty to give what sen«c and 
latitude they may Judge correct to whatever may append vague and 
undetermined in the evjircssioiis of the testator. Experience has shewn 
us that it is, in general, towards an universal alphabet that the eflurts 
of philologists have tended, who have endeavored to resolve the ques- 
tion. In order that the candidates may give to their work ail the ma- 
turity it requires, the concurrence will remain open unti^the end of 
1826, and the prize will not he adjudgisd until the 24tb of April, 1827. 
It will be double the sum of 2,400 francs. 

Prize of Mathematics proposed by the Academy in 1824 for the 
year 1826. 

A method for the calculation of the perturbations df the elliptical 
movements of comets, applied to the determination of the next return 
of the comet of 1759, and to the movement of that which has been 
observed in 1805, 1819, and 1822. 

The prize is a gold medal of the value of 3000 francs, which will 
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be deqeeed at the PubHo Meetinfc on the first Monday in June, 1820. 
The memoirs or dissertations should be transmitted before the 1st of 
January, 1826. 

* 

Prize of Mathematics for the year 1824, remitted to the meeting 
for the year # 

The Academy had put the followinjip cjuestions, for llic piizc for ma- 
thematics, which it had ordained at the meeting of June, 1824. 

Jst. To ascertain, by several experiments, the dcrisit> which lirpiid.^ 
acquire, particularly mercury, water, alcohol, sulphuric ether, by 
compressions equivalent to the weight of vaiious atmospheres. # 

2d. To calculate the effects of the heat produced hy these com- 
pressions. 

None of the articles sent to the Academ> haviu? olitaiued the prize, 
it proposes again the same subject f«»r the >eai IKift Tlie prize is a 
gold medal of the value of 3000 francs (1*20/. stc iling.) I he iiicmoiis 
are to bo sent to the Secretary before the 1st of Janu iry, 1820. 

Sur la communicaLion du Nil den Noirs on Ni^rr^arrc le Nil tVI^ypte ; 
extract of a memoir read at the Koyal Aeadeniy of Seieiiec.s, the I8th 
of April, 1825, by M. Jomard. 8vo. 28 pages, with a map. 

Annales Islamismi, sive tabula syiiebroiiisticn-ciironologicn ohaiifa> 
rum et regum orientis et occideriti.s, aeeedeiite Ijistoria Tun arurn, Ka- 
romanorum, Selguikidaruni, A.siie .Miiioris, r< eodicii>u.v rnaiiii- 
.scriptis Arab. bihl. reg. lJaunicnsi.s compo.suit, jjatiue ^ertit, edidit 1). 
Janus Lassen Rasmussen, Professtgr in L'liivei.s. Ilaiiriia', tkc. iJ:mnia\ 
4to. 1826. 

Grammaire et Dktionmirc de la Latigue Stnnskritej byCicneral Roissc- 
rolle. Price of the Grammar 50 francs, of the Dictionary UK) francs. i 

Aufvrliches, &c. or the Grammar of llie !^amsc> tie Lnns^uafre unfolded^ 
by M. Bopp. 

Diciionnaire A^tglais-Fran^ais., et Francuis-At*s;lais. T^rigli.sh and 
French, and French and F.nglisli Diotioiiaiy . By N. Salmon, 27tli 
edition, enlarged with more than 500 words ; Mnieived ami corrected 
by M. Stone, professor of Engiisli. Paiis. 1S25.'2 \ol.^. 8vo. together 
1264 pages. Price 18 franc.s. 

Socieie Asiatique: di'tcoiir.s ct^rapports Ins dans la seance gOiieralc 
anniielle du 28 Avril, 1825. Paris, cliez Dundey Dupic^ 75 pages, con- 
taining the verbal process of the meeting, the speech delivered by the 
llaron Silveslro de Sacy, PrcMdcnl; liie repoif of M. Ahcl Rcmiisal, 
Perpetual Secretary, on the labors of the council of the A.siatic Society, 
&c. ; a list of members, subsi^ihers, and associate strangers, together 
with the rules of the .society. The Secieitiry’s speeeli leriiiinute.s thus: 

Journal Asiatique, which appears under your auspice.'^ monthly, is 
enriched with a number of ciiiious and impoitant ]):ipers. 'I'he increase 
of its circulation has contributed to excite lliroughont Europe a taste 
for oriental studies Your corrc.spotideiic< , extended to the fartl^st 
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extremities of Asia, has excited research, awakened the ardor of the 
learned, and solicited the contributions of enlightened men! The ties 
of a mutual esteem have been contracted with several associations, 
consecrated to literary pursuits, or devoted to the interests of religion 
and humanity. Nearly 300 printfA volumes^ and 50 works in manuscript, 
have increased the collection which you had formed, to serve for the 
improvement of your favorite studies : all libraries feel the influence 
of your conimuuicalions, which takes place whenever a particular 
branch of literature becomes the object of general attention.” 

Epistolit qua>dani ArahictB a Mauris, Egyptiis, et Syris comcripto! ; 
edidit, interpret. Latina, Hiiiiotatidnihusquc illustravit ct glossarium 
adjccft D. IVlax. llabicht. IIG pages. 4tu. lircsiau. 1824. Max. 

De la Litvrature df<t Htibrvuv ; of the Litciatiirc of the Hebrews, or 
the sacred writings considered with regard to literary beauties, by J. 
B. Salgiies, Professor of Kloqiicnce, &c. 8vo. Paris. Price 0 francs. 
Deiitu. 

Profvtcma, Satlana de i gamla Testameufet och alhoran f orcstallas ; 
The prophets as they arc ilcscribcd in the Old Testament and in the 
Koran ; a philological and explanatory diss<‘rtatiori, by H. Reutcrdalil. 
86 pages. 8vo. Lund. 1824. Bcrling. 

Ad Sacri llehro’orutn codicis et Alcoj'am locos, qui de consecratione prv- 
phetarum agunt, commeutationes, by the .same author, 48 pages. 8\o. Liind. 
1824. Bcrliiig. 

Ill the former of these disscrtalions, the author discusses the pas- 
sages in the Billie which relate to the vocation of the prophets, their in- 
spirations, their poetical and niusicTal genius, their manner of living, 
&c. The author eornpare.s these jiassages with the expressions in the 
Koran, relative to the prophets. 

The second dissertation exainiiies what the Bible says of the inaugu- 
ration of Mo.se.s,Josliuu, Llislia, Isaiah, &c. in their quality as prophets. 
The difficMiltics of the Hebr^.'W text are discus.scd iii the notes, and the 
author pas.ses on to those pas.suges in the Koran, and cjiiotcs the Ara- 
bic texts wbicli relate to the consecration of MQhamed (Mahomet.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Latin Essa^ printed in our No. for Sept* 1824s wHs 
written by Mr. Tkgvclyan, and dedicated by him to his 
Preceptor, Dr. Goodall. 

The Maps to Herodotus, lately published at Oxford, will be 
noticed in our next No. 

*TneQ, and other articles of the same correspondent, in our next. 

The Greek verses of Mr. H. want a little of the iimfc labor, 
but prove that the author by practice will highly distinguish 
himself in Greek literature. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

NEW SCHOOL EDITION OF JUVENAL. • 

Pr. os, bds. 

SELECt SATIRES OF JUVENAL, 

/ WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES ; 

FOR THE USE OF THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 

Printed by Valpy, and sold by Baldwin, Whittaker, Riving- 
ton, Longman, and all other booksellers. 

The Satires omitted are the 2d, 6ifa, and 9th. The rest are 
printed expurgate, from the best Editions; and the Notes are 
principally compiled from the most approved Commentators, 
and adapted to the capacity of Youth. 
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Tliis‘4ay is published, V0I. 5. 8vo, pr. 125. common, 
and 165. fine paper, • 

DEMOSTHENTS OPERA OMNIA, C?R. ET LAT. 
Curante G. H. SCHAEFERO; 

Containing the Praefationc's aiid*Dissertationes of Hauchen- 
STKIN and Hudigeu, with the first and secoiid pans of the 
“Apparatus Criticiis/’ iiicitidiiig the AniiotaliiMies of Obso- 
PQUJS, Wolff, 'J\\Y LOU, and Ueiske. 'J'he v\hole edited 
b) PltOFESbOU Sf:ilAEFEK. 

Vols. 1. and 2., containing the Text and VariaB Lectiones, and 
the volume of indices, pr. ]/. lf)5. common, and 2/. 85. fine pa- 
per, may be had separately of the Publishers. 

Vol. S., containing the Latin Version, will be published in 
November. 

Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Foreign and 
English Booksellers, Tavistock-Strect, London. 


In 8 VO bds. pr. IO5. Gd, 

SELF-EXAMINATIONS IN ALGEBRA. 

By J. M. F. WRIGHT, A. B. 

AUTHOR OF SOLUTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS." 
in 2 vols. 8 VO. pr. 3/, 3s, 

Published by Black, Young, and Young, Foreign and 
English Booksellers, Tavislock-street, Covent-Garden. 

VOL. XXXII. CL JL NO. LXIII. N 
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, Just published, price 6s. bd. 

TIR'ONIS THESAURUS; 

OK, A NKW AND IMPROVKD CLASSICAL 
LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

By ihe Rev. .1, VV. NIBLOCK, M. A. 

^ Master of EJitchiii School, Herts. 

To this edition Iwe been added the Roman Calendar; Table 
of Weights, Measures, and Coins; Numerals, Ordinals, &c. ; 
on Poetical Feet and Metrical Conibinalious; Horatiaii Metres, 
and Odes, &c. &c. Tlje Dictionary has been compiled intirely 
new, and is inriched by the addition of many words and phrases 
of the purest Latinity (1000 of which, at the I<‘ast, fare not in 
any other Dictionary,) whilst uiiclassical words and phrases have 
been carefidly excluded, and all antiquated phraseology modern- 
ised. Considerable alteration has been made in the English 
renderings of the Latin w’ords, and the rneniiings have b<‘en 
greatly increased. The quantity of each vowel has been accu- 
rately marked, omissions have been supplied, and vulgarisms 
avoided. Due notice has been taken *of all such words as are 
deficient, as in pieteriles and supines of verbs, and the number 
and cases of nouns; and all the lenses of irregular veibs, and 
the cases of heteroclitc nouns, are introduced. The deficiencies 
ill denoting by figures tin; declensions cf nouns and the conjuga- 
tion of verbs are supplied. The whole forms a complete and cor- 
rect Guide to the Latin Tongue, It is hopid that the present 
woik will not be deemed altogether unworthy of the highest 
class of students, while it is iuiended for the lowest. 

To be had of all London and Country Eooksellcrs. 
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Jn ISmo. pr. 45. (id, bds. 
SELF-ADVANCEMENT; 

OH, 

EXTRAORDINARY TRANSITIONS FROM 
OBSCURITY TO GREATNESS: 

Exemplified in the Lives and History of A<lrian Fourth, the 
Emperor Basil, Rienzi the Tribune, Alexander Fifth, Cardinal 
Xiineiies, Hudriuii Sixth, Cardinal Wolsey, 'Fhonias Lord 
Cromwell, Sixtus Fifth, Masanicllo, Cardinal Alberoni, Doctor 
Franklin, and the King of Sweden. By the Author of Prac- 
tical Wisdom.” — Some copies are printed on fine paper, hot- 
jnessed, price Is. fir/. # 

Tlie above has been published with a view of exciting in the 
minds of youth a spirit of emulation and kiudable ambition. 

Sold by G. B. Whittaker; Simpkin and Co.; Hatchard and 
Co.; and all other booksellers. 


In 8vo. pr. I2s. Gd. sewn, 


CAIN AND LAM ECU; 

oil, nir'fJOMl'Alf ATIVl: MtMlILItS 01 

SEVEN AND SEVENTY-TIMES-SEVEN 

Illustrative of the 15lb, the 28d, and 24lh verses of the 4th 
chapter of Genesis : A Dissertation ; 

By the Rev. W. VANSITTART, M.A. 
Prebendary of Carlisle, Vicar of White Waltham, and Master 
of Wigston’s Hospital, Leicester. 

SHCOND EDITION, WITH AN APPENDIX. 

The Appendix may be had separate, pr. Crf. 

Sold by Rivingtons, London, Parker, Oxford; and Deightoii 
and Sons, Cambridge. 
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In one lai^ 8vo. vol. pr. 21s. bds. 

THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE METHODISTS 
AND ‘PAPISTS CONSIDERED: 

Bishop Lavington. 

WITH NOTES, INTRODUCTION, AND APPENDIX. 

By the Rev. R. POLWHELE. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition now selling for a 
v^y high price. 'I'he author's principal design is to draw a 

comparison, by way of caution to all Protestants, between the 
wild and pernicious enthusiasms of some of the most eminent 
saints in the Popish communion, and those of the Methodists 
in our country ; which latter he calls a set of pretended reform- 
ers, animated by an enthusiastic and fanatical spirit. 

Sold by G. B. Whittaker; Sherwood and Co.; and ’dl other 
Booksellers. 
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CLASSICAL JOURNAL; 

N“« LXIV. 

DECEMBER, 1825. 


Analysis of Faber’s Corroboration of the Pentateuch 
from History, Tradition, and Mythology, 

m mm m - 

The venerable Bryant, in his Ancient Mythology, has fur- 
nisherl an important link in the chain of Scripture proofs. His 
Dissertation on the Plagues of Egypt, though primarily intended 
as an elucidation of that great episode, is in fact a commentary 
on the mission of Moses. But a wider range has been em- 
braced by Mr. Faber, in his elaborate Horn Mosaic^;, originally 
delivered from the University pulpit: to compose them, be has 
ransacked the whole w'orld for evidence, and framed a structure, 
which, if not secure in all its parts, rests on a foundation not to 
be shaken, or even assailed but by those who can suppose tliat 
mankind have been from the commencement in a conspiracy to 
deceive each other. His work will form the basis of the follow- 
ing remarks : but miici) additional iiiforination is derived from 
the Researches of M. de Humboldt, as translated by Miss 
Helen Maria Williams, and other sources. 

I. 1. The Creation , — According to the Phot^nician system, the prin- 
ciple of the universe was a dark air, the earth without form, darkness 
diffused on the surface of the abyss, and the Spirit of God hovered over 
the face of the waters. Prom a pcrsoiiiAcation of divine love, “ a 
cliaotic mixture was produced, and within it w’crc comprehended the 
rudiments of all things.^' Then appeared the suu, moon, and stars, 
fishes and animals, and lastly tuo human beings.' 


' Cumberland's Sanchoniathon^'pi^l. ^3. 
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2. According to tlic Persians, God created the \rorld, (not in six 
days, but) at six different times, the last being devoted to the formation 
of man.* 

3. The Hindoos delate from the Institutes of Menii,^ that the Su- 
preme, “having willed to produce various beings from his own divine 
substance, first, with* a thought, created the waters ; and placed in 
them a productive seed,*' which became a bright egg, in which he re- 
mained alone ; when, by the operation of thought, he caused it to divide 
itself into two parts, the heavens and the earth : in the midst he placed 
air, and the permanent receptacle of waters. Having finished his 
labors, he was “ absorbed in the supreme Spirit, changing the time of 
energy for the time of repose.” ^ 

4. The Chinese enll the first of men Puonen, and believe that he 
, waA.hoiyi front the chaos or allegorical egg, of which the shell produced 

bofcv ensr tlie white Iha atmosphore, and the yolk the eaitli. 

5. The Etrurians had a fradilioii no! nniikc that of the Persians, that 
the world was created grad iiallj iii fiOOO years. 

G. The Edda^ (a com[>en(liiim of Ruiiie Mythology) states that the 
world was a naked ahyss^ of which the northcMii part was filled with ice 
and storms, the latter was lortnod of lightning and sparks, while the 
middle was serene. Ry a breath of heat, the cold va|>ors were nudted 
"into drops, from which sprang a man, “ by the powci (»f Him who go- 
verned — bis name was Imer, and he was the proi>,<‘iiitui of the giants. 

, Fiorn another person named liore^d* sc, ended a second rare, and between 
these two Uieio was a cnritiiiind wmi, till all the race of the giants per- 
ished, excoidiiig one who saved himself ui a baik. A second creation 
(a1iu.sivc lo the Innovation of the world) then took plact, when the three 
sons of the <-oi)qucror weic elo^atoddv “1 deities, and a new 

race of men was produeeil The stais then began to shine, and the 
^en.soiis to bo distingnislied. 

7. VVe are informed, that the Virginians attribute the creation of the 
world to the Snpreiuc Rcing, hut the immediate act was eommitted to 
inferiof deities. Water, in their cosmogony, was the first principle. 

8. Tiic Otaheitiaiis iiavc this opinion ic’?peV;tiiig the di\ine essenec. — 
Tim general denomination is JSatooa, but there are thtee biiprcmo Per- 
sonages, termed, 1. Tane fc Mcdooa,Me /Ad/ifr. 2. < ironiallow Taiie 
le Myde, Cod iv ihc Son, 3. J'aroa Mannoo to llooa, the Bird the 
Spirit. 

The Mexican tribes have mimcroiis it aditions agreeing w ith Scrip- 
lure in the main. J’heir Adam is called 'J'oiiacaleuctli, and his wife 
TonacaoihuH, or woman of ovr flesh. “ The Mexicans considered hoi 
as the mother of the human raee ; and, aftci the god of the celestial Pa~ 
tadiso, Onictcuctli, she held the first rank among tlio divinities of Aiia- 
bnac.”^ 


* n^de de Rcl. Vet. Pers. 101. 


C omposed about 1280 B. C. 


3 If is said, that the firs! pair are called Adiina and Iva in Sanscrit, 
bui1|o many forgeries are aitribiitable to Col. Wilford’s Pundit, that, not 
immediate opportunity oi idenlil;ynig them, we are obliged to 
oWlit much of the Llin'loo evidence. 

^ linmboldt's lU>ean hes concerning the Insiitniioi s und Moiumjents 
of the Ancient liii»al)i:aiiis of America, Voi. i. p. 195. 

4 . 
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If. 1. The Primitive State, — From the ParadiBe of Scripture, the 
heathens derived their belief in a state of pnstine intc^ty. ** Imme- 
diately (says Hesiod), after the birth of man, the golden age cojn- 
mejiced, the precious gift of the immortals who acknowleged Cronus 
as their sovereign. Mankind then led the life of the gods, tree from tor- 
menting cares, and exempt from labor and sorrow. Old age was un- 
known ; their limbs were braced with a perpetual vigor, and the evils 
of disease were unfelt. When the hour of dissolution arrived, death 
assumed the mild aspect of sleep, and laid aside all his terrors. Every 
blessing was theirs ; the fruits of the earth sprang up spontaneously 
iiiid abundantly ; peace reigned, and her companions were happiness 
and pleasure.” *■ 

2. Jly the Satya Vogue, or Ago of pcrfcclion, the Hindoos “ obscure- 
ly allude to the state of perfection and happiness enjoyed by man in 
Paradise.” 

3. ** The reign of Qnctzalcoatl (says M. dc Humboldt) was the 
golden age of the ])oo])lo of Anahuac. At that period, all animals, and 
even men, lived in peace; the earth bronglil forth, without rultiire, the 
most fruitliil (larvcsts; and the air was filled v\iUi a niiiltitude of birds, 
wliich were admired for Iheir Miiig, and the heanJy of their plumage. 
IJiit f his reign, like that of Saliiiii, and the happiness of tlic world, 

not of long dn> alion.’’- J'lio legend here becomes fabulous, but 
it is cieai ly deiinod as primitno, bteaii:»o it is suceeeded by an account 
of the deluge, 

4. The tirst inhabitants of the wotld, according to the Gotlis, were 
coiisidcicd i.uore than liutnan. Their abode was a magnificent ball, 
giitteiiiig wilh burnisloMl gold, llio mansion of love, gold, and friend- 
ship. The very meaiKsl of tin n utein'ils were conijiosed of the same 
precious insitei ials, and tlto age ae(|iiiied llio tienoininatioii of golden. 

, The Misslul peiiod of mtioecncc w,is soon cuiitaniinatcd; certain 
women arrival liom Ihc count of the giants, and by their seductive 
behaviour n irupled ii?' pii.uiu** iiiugrity and puiitj,” 

.0. In the mjthologir.'d of die gaidcn of tlu3 Hcspcridcs, a tra- 

dition of the Mos.oe Itdru is dibcu-riicd by JSir Walter Raleigh. “I'lie 
fieiion of lliose golden apjdcs ktpl by a dragon, was taken from the 
serpent which torn jded lv.;dj; so was Paradise itself tiaiisjiorted out 
of A.sia into Alriea, and made the gulden of llio ile^^)cride.s : the pro- 
phecies that Christ sliopld bii ak the serpent’s head, and eoiiquer flic 
pouer of bell, occa.'tioncd (he fables of HcMeiileis killing the serpent of 
«iio Hes]»eridos, and descending into hell, and captivating Cerberii.s.”5 
To enlarge on the story of Pandora would be siiperfiuoiis, for its coin- 
cidences aie obvious.‘> We suspect, too, that Proserpine's eating the 
poniogranato, and the piiiiisliiiient of Aseahipbus, are icniotcly con- 
nected with this history. 

III. 1. 'llie Serpevi . — The form assumed by lliu tempter is preser- 
ved in almost every eouiilry ; jiarticnlarly in the Dionysiac festivals, 
w'hcie the iiaiiie of oui cummuu mother was vocifeiatcd by the devo- 


* 'Ff-yn svtl i. 108. “ IluniboUll, vol. i. p, 93. 

3 History of the Woild, p. 73. 

^ See the paralltls in Ciuveiius, Germ. Autiq. p. Q2S. 
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tees. His name is traced by Colonel Wilford * to the Sanscrit Deva- 
Nafausba, or the God Naush, bearinicari affinity, perhaps, to the Hebrew 
(NaJiash) a serpeiit.*^ “ Pherecydes Syriis styles the prince of cer- 
tain evil spirits, that contended with Saturn, Ophioneiis, or the Serpent 
Deity.’’ 3 Stillinf^flcct observes, that Satan tempted Eve by a promise 
of the acquisition oV wisdom; hence came the nse of serpents in divi- 
nalinn. sij^nifying^ both a serpent and to divine, while in Greek 

olwfi{itr9ai^ derived from olmlg, a serpent, is taken in the same sense. The 
destruction of Python by Apollo resolves itself into the same meaninji:, 
unless that circumstance Im regarded as purely physical, and typical of 
the purification of the earth, after the deluge, by the rays of the sun. 

2. Among the Goths, tho arch-dcrcivcr is spoken of in 'a similar 

manner. Lok, the evil being, has two ciiildreii, Death, and an im- 
mense serpent; the univcrsul father dis|mlclied certain of the gods to 
bring those children to him ; when they w'cre come, he threw the 
serpent down to the bottom of tlic^ ocean. But there the inonsfer 
waxed so large, that he wound himself around the w hol'd globe of the 
earth. Death, meanwhile, u as precipitalcd into hell. Here she pos> 
sesscs vast apartments, strongly built, and fenced with grates of iron. 
Her hall is grief; her table, famine; hunger, her knife; delay, her 
servant-, faintness, her porch; sickness and pain, her bed ; aiid her 
tent, cursing and howling'*'-^ l ew descriptions ccjual this horrible sub- 
limity. 

IV, 1. The Redeemer, — In the Gothic my thology, Thor is represented 
as the first-born of the Supreme God, and is styled, the cld-st of sons. 
According to the annotators, he was esteemed “ a middle divinity, a 
mediator between God and man.” “ With regard to his actions, he is 
said to have wrestled with Death, 'ind, in the struggle, to have been 
brought on one knee ; to ba\r bruised the head of the great serj»ent 
with bis mace ; and, in his final engagement with that monster, to have 
beat him to the earth, and slain him. 'This victory, however, is not 
obtained but at the expense of his own life. ‘ Jlecoiiing back nine 
steps, be falls dead on the spot, siifibcated with the floods of venom 
which the serpent vomits forth on him.’ ’’ ^ 

2. Serpents are met with in the Mexican mythology. Besides that 
represented in company with the woman of our jlesh, other paintings 
exhibit to us a feather-headed ^nakc, cut in pieces by the great spirit, 
Tezeatlipoea, or by the sun personified, the god Tonatiuli.’'<^ 

3. A similar notion prevails among tho Hindoos. “ Two sculptured 
figures are yet extant in one of their oldest pagodas, the former of 
which represents Chroeshna, an incarnation of the mediatorial God 
Vishnu, trampling on the crushed bead of the serpent; while in the 
latter it is seen encircling the Deity in its folds, and biting his heel.” ^ 
By Volney, the serpent is called Calengam,^ 


’ Of the Bengal Engineers. It is to he lamented that no friend or ad- 
mirer has given to the world a memoir of this eminent scholar. 

^ Asiatic Researches, vol. 3. 3 vide Orig. Sac. iii. S. 

^ £dda. Fable xvi. ' Edda, Fable xi. 

6 Humboldt, vol. i. p. 195. 

7 See Maurice, Hist, of Hindostan^ ii. 390. 

» Ruins of Empires, c. xxi. 
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4. A similar tradition exists among the Gbinese, bat perverted, like 
the Pollio of Virgil. “ At that time (says the historian) a celestial 
spirit, passing about in all directions, gradually introduced civilisation, 
and softened the natural ferocity of man. This was elTected the more 
easily, since the great dragon, which disturbed tl/b whole world, by 
confounding heaven and earth together, bad been slain. For, after his 
destruction, matters were arranged, each according to its own proper 
rank and dignity.’’* 

V. 1. The Giants, — Hesiod relates, that “the second race degene- 
rated dreadfully from the virtues of the first; they were men of violence 
and rapine ; they had no delight in worshipping the immortals, nor in 
offering up to them those sacrifices jwhich were daily required.”* The 
brazen ago he describes as producing a race of men, fierce, strong, 
warlike, and insulting; their hearts of adamant, their corporeal power 
immense, and their nervous arms, firmly knit to their broad shoulders, 
irresistible.^ — Sanchoniathon mentions that from Hvof {Cain) were de- 
scended “ sons of vast bulk and height, whose n.iines were given to the 
mountains on which they seized.”**’ The mythologists, it may here be 
observed, speak of three wars of the giants; in the first were concerned, 
Coitus, Ikiarciis. and (Jyas ; in the second, the l^itans ; and in the third, 
Oliis and Fpliialtes, with 'I’ypbceiis, who relate to the events atShinar. 

places the impious race which strove against tlic Deitv anterior 
to the deluge. 

2. Hefore (he great inundation, which took phiec four thousand eight 
hundred yours after the creation of the woild, the country of Anahuac 
was inhabited by giants.” Sueb aielbo words of Los Kios, a Domini- 
can iiKuik, who copied, in 1500, all the Mexican hieroglyphics he could 
procure. 5 

Vf, 1. 27/e Delude, — Aerordii^g, to the Cliahlenns, Xisiithrus, the 
tenth in descent from the first created iiiaii, in obedience to the com- 
mands of tbe Drily, Inriiished a vessel with provisions and animals, and 
ombarked with liis family. When the (lood began to abate, he sent 
out some birils, who, finding no rest, relumed ; the second time, their 
feel wore besirieareil with mud ; and the third, they disappeared. From 
tins he <-oneliidod that llie%vatrrs had subsiiled, and, after making an 
aperture in the vcs.sci, disembarked on a iiiouiitain, where he built an 
altar, and olfered sacrifice. 

2. The story of Deucalion, as related by J^ueiaii,^' is too similar to be 
icpeated : a chasm was shown at Ilicrapolis, where the waters arc 
said to have dcsceiideM, and Deucalion consetuated a temple to Juno 
over it, and twice a year they poured sea-water through the aperture. 
The Latin word Jwio^ is simply a corruption of (Yunek) a dove, 
W'hich bird was held sacred in that district ; and oji Juno, the rainbow, 
persoiiifieil under the name of Iri.s, was supposed to attend. 

3. According to tiu' Hindoos, the demon Hayagriva having purloined 
the Vedas, or sacred books, from the cMistody of lb Hbiiui, all mankind be- 
eaiiic coirtipt, except (be seven Jlishis and Satyaorala, prince of Dra- 
vJna (to the .south of Cariiata) ; to whom V'isliiiii nppearrd as a fish, and 


' Martimi Hist. Sin. p. 16. 
’ Ibid. 144. 

' Humboldt, i, 96, 


2 ’hfy. Jitu 'H/jI. I. 126. 
*■ I'einb. San. p. 21. 
* De De-d Syria. 
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informed him of the approaching deluge, warning him to a vessel, 
and ** take all kinds of medicinal herbs and esculent grain Ibr food, to- 
ge^er with the seven holy men, their respective wives, and pairs of all 
animals.” When the ocean overflowed, Vishnu towed the vessel, in 
the same form ; and, when the deluge had subsided, slew the demon, 
recovered the Vedas, and instructed Satyaorata in divine knowlo||tf* 

4. The outline of a similar tradition was retained by the Goths 
above i. 0. 

5. The Egyptian Osins has some points of resemblance with Noali. 
He is said to have hern a husbandman, a legislator, and a zealous ad- 
vocate for the worship of the Gods. Typhon conspired against him, 
and by stratagem prevailed on Iiii^ to enter an ark, the top of which 
he perfidiously closed. In this situation, he floated down the Nile into 
the sea, on the seventeenth day of the month Aihyr, when the sun 
passes through Scorpio. Typhon is expressive of the ocean. Heri(;c 
the Egyptian ceremony of exposing a boat in the sea, and finding it 
again. They likewise carried their eight principal deities in a sacred 
ark (called Baris) on the Isiac festival. 

6. Tacitus says, that the Germans sacrificed to Isis, and supposed 
the ship which formed part ot the ceremony to denote the adoption of 
that festival from .som*e other country. The river Danube, anciently 
Noas, is supposed by Bryant to bo l)a-Nau, of' JSoafu^ 

7. The arckeological Triads of Britain contain sonic clear indica> 
lions of a concurrent belief. Among “the three awful cvciit.s of the 
Island of Britain,” we find “ the bursting ot the lake of w’ators, and 
the overwhelming of the face all lands ; so lliat all maiik*id W'ere 
drowned, excepting Dwy van ami Dwyvach, who escaped in a naked 
vessel (without sails), ami of them the Island of Britain was re-peopled.’ 
Among ** the three chief master wprks of the Island of Britain," oeeiirs 
“the ship of Nevydd Nav NTcivioii, which carried in it a male and a ft- 
male of all living, when the lake of watcis burst forth;" and “ tb* 
drawing of the avanc to land out of the lake, I>y the braiiebing oxen ot 
Hu Gadarn, so that tin' lake burst no inoie,”^ 

tJ. The Mexican tradition existing ainung the Indians of Clioliila 
relates to the giants above-mentioned. “'All wlio did not perish wm 
transfoi uicd into tishe.s, save seven, who lied into caverns. When llu; 
waters subsided, one of these giants, Xclliua, suriiaitied the arcliitect, 
went to Chololion ; where, as a ineniorial of the mountain 'J'laloc, m bicb 
had served for an asylum to litiuself and his six brctliren, be built ait 
artificial hill in form of a pyiamid.”+ Jleriera .stales, that the iViexi- 
cans ol Moclioaelian ^ had a tradition, that a single (ariiily was formerly 
preserved in an ark, dining a deluge of water, and with a suflieiont 
number of animals to stock a new wu>rld Jiuriiig that tunc, laveiLs 
were sent out, one uf which brought back the brauuli of a tree 

{)• The Peruvians believe, that it .aice ruined so violently a.s to deluge 
all tho lower parts of the country : an universal destruction of the hu- 
man ;>pecic5 took place, a few persons e\f‘<*plcd, who look refuge in 


• See Sir W. Jones’s Mythological Essay, As. Uts. vol. i. 

^ Analysis, &c. ii. 339. 

■ Celtic Researches, by Dr. Davies, p. lo?. 

♦ Humboldt, i. 96. 

^ This ancient kingdom is now the province of VaDadolid, 
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caves on the tops of the monntains, whitlier Uiey had cpnveycd provi- 
sions and some living^ animals. When the Aocm) had. abated, they sent 
out dogs, who came back besmeared with mud, and as soon as Uiey re- 
turned <lry, tlicy left the cave, and became the progenitors ol the pre- 
sent race. I'heir number was seven. • 

10. The Brazilians held, that in a similar calamity, one persmi and 
hi» sister only e.scai>ed, by climbing a Janipata^*rQ.G i which circum- 
stance is commcmonifcd in their festivals. 

11. The Nicaraguans, when pressed to embrace Christianity, inquired, 
whether the Christians had any kiiowlege of the flood, which had once 
covered the earth, and destroyed both men and beasts. 

12. The inhabitants of Otabcite state, that the gods broke tlie world in 
pieces in llioir anger, and that alt tlio islands around llicin aie but frag- 
ments of tbo great land, tbeir own being the chief part. Tiit*y speak 
also of a mau bom of the sand of the sea, who ntarried bis daughter, l|y 
whom he had three sons and as many daughters. The parents d>ing in 
process of time, “the brothers said, ‘let us lake our sisters to wife, and 
become many so men began to multiply on the carth.’^ 

VII. I. 21ie Patriarch Noah andhisfamibj. — Besides the traditions 
above-mentioned, the Noacliulae may be traced in various mythological 
characters. Saturn is said fo be the son <»f*ITcaveii and Barth, with 
Ocean for his brother; ho is iclalcd u» ha\e cscafU'd to Italy in a shi]», 
and celebrated as the planter of vineyards. Hi.s name may be re- 
solved info {Salur-Nuh) literally the hvldni Noah, lii Scrip 

ture be is called hch-hudHma^ or Man of the Karth, (i. o. Laborer) 
Hence Khea, or tbo was said to be the wife ol Saturn. Three 

sons arc assigned to him, one of whom bears the same name with ilani, 
and is the Jujutcr of aiiti(pnt\. The parallel may be continuud Ibiougb 
tins personage: the story that ho inutiialed his parent, aiiscs from a 
mi.scoiiecptiori of Serijduiv, Where Mam is itiirodneod as disclosing 
Noah's chriety ; for the wind f njn^jrid, which wc Iraiislate tiom 
the absence of vowel points, was probably read as vpja^od, which sig 
CHty and a new scii.se thus given to the eirciiinstani’c ' 

2. The Scythians ascribed thicesuiis to their tutelary deity, and sup ■ 
posed ancestor, Taigilrflis.* “'I'lic names of his ofl'spiing were J 
xais, Arpoxai.s, and Coiaxais. In thou da>s, a plough, a yo{ an 
axe, and a goblet, uU formed of gold, fell from heaven. 'I'he iwo lust 
of the brethren, attempting fo take iheiii up, were scorched h<) a flame 
of file, wdiich suddenly burst forth. 'J'lic youngest m -w Iho last essay, 
and having rceeivoil no iiijuiy, was acknowleged by the two cider as 
their suporioi. In this tradition, Ibc iiistiumeiiLs of husbaiulry and the 
golden cup may possibly allude to the well-known character of Noab, 
a man of the eaith, ami a planter of vineyards; while, in the superioiiiy 
of the younger brother over the two eJdiT, we aie led to reiuigiiiso llu, 
ihsurpation and tyiamiy of tlic line of IJam, in the |iersoii of Niiiiiud, 
the founder of the fust great monaichy 

3. The Germans worshipped Tiiisto, who, according to tlicii liadi- 
tions, sprang Irorn the caitli, and along with him Ins .son Mannus, in 


* D'l.sraeli, C’uriosiljcs ol LsteiuliUL, > 0 ! 1 jJ. ujRit j tO it n' *.- 
is made to lilt C/teofiuma, 1 91 

* Herod, IV. 6. 
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whom they attributed three sons. His name, in all probability, is the 
Menu of India, the Menes of Egypt, the Menw of Britain, the Mene» 
of Lydia, and the Minos of Crete.* 

4. I'hc patriarchs, observes Dr. Davies, are made, almost exclusive- 
ly, the fathers of tli^^ Cumrt, and the general events of antiquity are 
ascribed to the island of Britain. Though Hu Gadam primarily denoted 
the Supreme Being, 7. think (says the learned Cambrian) his actions 
have a secondary reference to tho history of Noah. The following parti- 
culars are told of him in the above-cited selection. 1. His branching 
or elevated oxen (perhaps bis offering) at the deluge drew the destroyer 
out of the water, so that the lake burst forth no more. 2. He instructod 
the primitive race in the cultivation of the earth. 3. He first collected 
and disposed them into various tribes. 4. He first gave laws, traditions, 
&c. or adapted verse to memorials. 5. He first brought the Gymt'y 
into Britain and Gaul^ becauHe be would not have them possess lands 
by war and contention, but of right, and in ptiuce." Hu Gadarn, he 
subsequently remarks, w'as only their figurative conductor to the west.^ 
VHI. 1. Babel. — The traditions lospccling Babel are numerous, and 
clearly discerned in the exploits of the giants Otus and Bphialtcs, who 
made war against heaven, and attempted to scale it by piling mountains 
one on another. 

2. The Pyramid of Xciliiia, which w o have noticed under the article 
Deluge (\l 8.), has an obvious reference to llic dispersion. “ lie ordered 
bricks to be made in the province of Tlainanalco, at the foot of the 
Sierra of Cocotl, and to convey them to rijoliila he placed a tile of men, 
who passed them from band to hainl Tho gods beheld w itli wratb this 
edifice, the top of which w'as to reach the clouds, lu ilalod at the da- 
ring attempt of Xelhua, they hurled fire on the [lyrainid. NuinInTS of 
the workmen pcri.vlicd; the work was discontinued, and the inoinnnciit 
was afterwards dedicated to Qiietzalcoail, the god of the air." Such is 
the narrative of Los Bios. ^ 

3. The Indians of (liiapa conimomoratcd a chief named Wodan, a 
member of tho same family with the (jolhic (Min or V\ oden. “ Ac- 
rordiiig to the ancient tia(litioiis,collerted by the Bishop J'Vancis Nuii- 
nez do la Vega, ‘the Wodan of the riiiapanese was giandsoii of that 
ilhistiious old man, who, at the tin:e of the great deluge, in which the 
greater part of the Inituan race perished, was saved on i\ raft together 
with his family.' Wodan co-o]»crated in the construction of the great 
edifice, which had been undertaken by men to reach the skies : the exe- 
cution of this rash project w'.as overturned ; each family received from 
that time a dilferent language, and the great .spirit, Tcotl, ordered Wodan 
to go and peojile the country of .Aiialnnc.’'-^ 

JX, 1. Thr destruction of Sodom. — Diodorus montiuns the lake w'liich 
coveis the site of Sodom and (joinorrah ; and Tacitu.s relates a story, 
that certain powerful cities had been destroyed there by thunder and 
lightning, and the soil burnt up. 'Miese notices ai c coniirraod by Strabo,* 

2. The Peruvians believe, that a race of giants was once destroyed 


‘ Dr. Davies ((^cldc Resrarclics, p. 197.) observes that Crete, in the 
old Cotliaii t.elue, sigijifitT ibc eatth. 

= Critic Researches, p. ib4. Ilumb'>ldt, vol i. p. 90 

^ Ibid. p. 3‘20 ^ Tacit, v. 7. Strabo, xvi. 
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by fire from faearen, for the reason specified by Moses. This fact, if 
admitted, points out the quarter, and in some degree, the time, of the 
earliest emigrations to America. 

3. The Triads inform us, that the second awful event of the island of 
Britain, was ‘‘the consternation of the tempestuous fire, when the 
earth split asunder to Anniou (the lower region), and the greatest part 
of all living was consumed.’* We arc aware lhat*ibis has been differ- 
ently cxpltiincd, hut do not regard that explanation as decisive. 

X. 1. 'Lite seven years^ famine . — ^This event may be traced in an uni- 
versal drought in China, in llic reign of Tching Tang, of the same du- 
ration, and the chronology differs but by thirty-two years ; that of Scrip- 
ture being dated B.C. 1708, and the latter, 1740. 

2. A .sirnihir calamity is said by Diodorus Siculus to have extended, 
in the rcigii of Erertlicus, over the whole w'orld, Egypt only excepted. 


Wc have thus gone over the most evident coincidences on the 
principal subjects ; others have been accumulated by the learned 
divine whose labors have fnrnislicd our materials, but they do 
not carry the same weight. Xlie following table will show, at a 
view, the chief prooi's drawn from comparative mythology ; few 
of our readers will not be able to enlarge it, but they will not 
therefore imagine, that we have suppressed material evidence : 
all the relations omitted are not passed over, nor all that are 
passed over critically rijecUd. 
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* Those nations of whom only a single coincidence has been noticed, 
arc onutieJ in the coinparalive view. 
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’AilAPilN *Eni*ANllN RASA FH TA*02. 

Tiiucvij. 

A 

TiS irod* d Buifjuou vecpd. Tvpu^ov ocle$ 

TOO TeOvetxoTO^ i<rSdvot(ra ; 

a cTTo^ov ^govpev(rce xXeou^ (rxiau tiv 

ajx^ixaXoTTTEi^ 

a^dtTOV (rejSaf ;*oo ppOTMV ri^ 

Tav Oeav VOT eicriSev, aXXa 0ujx«? 
n-oXXaxi^ viv ^(rdero p-s/Xip^ov ye- 
ya)VBpu£V otvOxv 
diTv^co 8i’ cct$epos’ “ o-fD, 

EuSsro) 4fvx^ fLeyd\a* itor 

OTTi^ eSv, ^ti78* li/6e, rd^QV 8*, oSiVa, 

^oepoSeviT^c 

XOl) piXsi TOI WOTTO ySWXOipOV T4^ 

8a)P* (Syeiv ^iX^i^gov** as* yap 

J * - A V ’ 

s»<ro^7] xEpKrrs^s^ av&Ec<;y a- 

yaX|U.a, ttoVoct^Ok 

a Si TSXvoXsTeip* drj^cov 

jcr8avsi TTW 7 rXa<rioy h xXd^oitri, 

•froLVVup^ov 8* upi.vsv(roc wo^ov y}^i ^sX 
^i<ppfjvst pLo\ndv 

ij ftarav, isgco;, Ta8e cror Ta^oj ya/:. 
oo* 6;^ei 4»yyav ou re^vaxs 

XUg^SstS TO^ TTWp ST^ ef47rvc.wu, 

olQuvutci ^Xof 
oradl^ctiV* 6 o8ei ^^ovog ayxd.Xa.Kj'i 
7rTdifji,dt (Tsv, ya x’ oo8fv lev' — xX^o^ 8r 
owwofl’ EuSei, a •nuKoitcur 

^jj 7tcL\iy epywv, 

•nd ydp dvdgeiMs xXeo;, ij rig o8jxa 
•frgctyfx,dToov Ku^ktcre^dvauv, ri 8’ so^Oj, 
av8^o^ eu redvotKOTcg, ei o-uv wuroj, 
dviKX TTiVt?!, 

vdina (ryvTeSvaxs; to 8’ oottot* go-Tai 
ypwo'ia yap» dipi^porogy copavio Tralg, 
aXXerai 7rTspJyff<r<7iy, aids- 

p 05 8*a pea-c-itiy 

v4*6&ev ^egoiffu xksog' rupoc tc 
xeiVgTai y« -jrao'a* to 8* oui/of<,' ail , 
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9raXiy, fipoTo^ oiS* 

fbtikt^os eudv 

Tav ^apiv cr/Seo-o-ei ^uiverm fboi 

Bfbiiev Tjpeowv toT agiO'Toy fup^o;' « 

IvTi 8 * 00 xpe<r<rov ri vovcoy, oox 

mXXo xupAvos * 
evBotkeo'Tepov <rT€^ava)fJLX do^ag* 

Ji fipoToig Ttg Jfiepog IftirEC^tixe* 

ILVoifL ex^tv aeiSakbg, ^^diroy |xa- 

VUfLOt SiCllTOCg, 

Oup^og Ifiipper tI Se <pikTepov ttco 
euTti/ avtpag orafieo'iy ; ex Ta^co* yap 
ray (ppevwv au'6a ^6<rig, Iv triroZop trj 

TTVp uSajUUUCTOV, 

vavTiXco (Txkijpov ksetp' uTpofbog (ppr^v 
oty^gog al^fiocTa' to 8* auirvov otllg 
(TTU^em tpgdvnifjLot ttoSov <pkeyet 

(Tccig ev uekkong^ 

h Ibux^ jSapucTTOvo)* gXffSTai yap 
oijx okcog ^Shg keiyJ/sfbeVf aXXa Trorp-w 
ep^wakiv i^v ua-regov ekTrerai yap 
yav TTOT go’ftrflfiti 

•nda-ay aurou Topifiov o xa) rsKitrcei 
a fipOTcuy <piko(pgoai6ja’ rsOvaKsv, 
oO (paog /SXevl'fi TraAiy* ow Sei- 

yaif sy dpiikXaig 

d>g TOTrpav ceiVei Troxa xoigavog x^lp' 
akku So^a, jjoti xksog excera/ (T^iv 
dp^ppOTOVf TTotvokpm' ey Treo'w yap 
atpLUTOg 

Tovvopd uuTQO vdWdxtg i^eyEpa-et, 

^rjpiog ^6vQrjp.a’ p.dx^^ 8’ VTrspSs 
xoopov^ hTTEucret Sejxaj, dgavoj wyo* 
aio'iv fpeapov, 
vctp^uTCjov warijp 6 wakaiog, dpuA 
a-Tspva yalxg ^Hxsavog iceTU(rh)g, 

xujxaxwy poSom ^okvxkavf,Toig 

•XOhX ETTlXkuadst 


> Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

Ev'n in our ashes live their wunteil lires. 

* Peace to the soiil:> of the heroes! their deeds weic great in liglit. 
l^t them ride around me on clouds. Let them shew their iVaiuies of 
war. Ossian's Fingal. 
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avifwv iJLVetfulei’ t! fiiKripoy TOSS ’ , 
vvvoyf ovK lyiptriiLOV vn-yoy evBeiVg 
fruTpiSoff voT alyiaXm ; rt /a,^v ; vXs- 
«. ov Ti xaTctppei 

Toi; xaXouf TeflvaxoViV oo ^clKxa-ffCL, 

0085 yS. TEQfjLet kXsovs' oir* avpa 

vovTi^s* vveoi<r\ ocu xvfJLUToov eir- 
iSpotfisv ot^vUy 

are vXay^Se'ia'* eTctiv asi xekeuSovg^ 
vavTodev TfTwyjxIvoj Ivx* r^j/xlSof, 

TravTodsv rt fjLvdfAU* xXso$ 8s KapLirn, 
rdv ST eovTcov 

ofTTraTeercnv SaXoj eoV ylyuBs, 
vauTtXcp yeyotQe xeotp, Trea-ovraov 

uveguiv xkvovn (rt^as‘ «fe- 
VQio ^a\da‘(rag 

ftvoLfjLu x^vMv (triBog eTrt^Xeyst v*v 
Bv(r^ifjLOvg TrsipdivTa v 6 po*jg’^ OuKaca'a. 8* 

OUX ETTOf, TTX^V KY^VO “ II pOCTiJOTSptti Ts/- 
vcojtxsv’^ axoosi. 

oX/3»oi /xaX* eicTiV, ocroi'^sp evpov, 
ovrsg ev fasi, xXs'oj* aXXa xy^vo?, 

85; xaXcD^^ Yrargag vTrsp uarrarov ftohg 
atfJLa, TtBifaKSV 

ev TTsSwf pc^acKapTocTOg' d^vp^ov yxp, 
jxaXSaxov^ ydg dyxuBiV, vttvov s58ei, 
jxoGvog cp aijv xyS=V* x«i wegif ttstt- 
Kaopa yaKd.vag^'o 
viv, ^icv^lu Trap’ 
io-5a‘^oi<ra'. xa* TroTma’ceroil ng, 
d\l/o<potg spiruiy Trotrh, oinruTog 

Xot^povog sgaav 

eU TUi^ov orafoiv’ irponcuv S' oSsraf 
CTTcrj 6 gp TO ypdppst, to ^/Xa T /5 
ypd^ev" ^^''iJpuiog oTT^jchg aSs — Sofa 

7 iavT*jB=v etyroy.’*^ 

G\ ^sJ:Lwy^K 

Coll. i)iv. Joann. Schol. 


* Far as the breeze can bear, the billow!, foam. Coksair. 
Alliitlitur ad Navi^atiuues Scpleninoiiaies. 

Ex Epilaphio ccieheinuKi aduinhraUini : 

“Ilic cniih— iil.iqjic hun t/' 
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Academia Cantahrigiensis tot novis <EdiJiciis ornata. 


Qiias tanta moles regia conspici 
Coelo propinqua est? fallor? an urbium 
Regina^ Musaruni sacerdos, * 
Graiilaj novo decorata cultu, 
Fastuqiie surgeiis non inamabili 
Campos coronal vertice fertiles, 

Quos Camus invitis reliriquit 
Fluininibus^ du*bioque cursu ? 
Viden' ? Columnae per medium aethera 
Scandunt^ et sedes uiidique iiobilcs : 
RurLsque vicini colotiiis 
Jugeribus cohlbetur arctis : 

Nam fana sumptu condita publico^ 
Utrinque terram rectius occupant, 
Doctrina qua justum resumit 

Imperiiim, meritosque fasces. 

Ergo sacratis sub penetralibus 
Ter alma snive Mater ainantiiim 


Arlesque divinas, novenique 
Meliifluos strepitus Sororum ; 
Vultu lleoriini quam placido videt, 
Quicquid creandis'praesidet urbibiis : 
nine Phu^bus' antiquos recessus 
Deseruit, nova teiiipla quicieiis 
Fastidiosus ; Tecum adeo pias 
Eaudes adeptus^ Tecum habitabiles 
Lucos, et a tergo solutos^ 

Came, tuo Javat amne crines. 
Jam nunc acutis instrepit auribus 
Dulci ineatu coeiicoICini inelos : 


Interque Musarum recumbit, 

Et Sophias veneranda proles ; 
Pauci, suoruin lumina temporuni, 
Dicti remotis ; quos vigor ingeui 
Misit per annonim tenebras 
Vivere posteriore Fama : 
Atqui secundo Numine jam beant 
Sedes amatas : scilicet utheris 


OorjSo; ynp ail iroXiirtri 
x<rifo|Mfyaic. Cai l. 
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Ex arce dcspectant labores^ 

Auspiciisque fa vent secundis 
Miltoiius, et Vir, qiii sapientia; 

Suo reduxit Sole meridiem, 

.Mortaliitin obscuro tumultu 
Clarior, invidiaque major. 

0 undent videntes Te qiioque Priiicipcs, 

Longoque Patres ordine Principum ; 

(^iioniin coronavisse frpntes 
Angliaca* diadctiia terne 
.lactanius : cn ! ut ridet amabilc 
llldvaidiis^ urbi, piimus ab altero ; 

Qiii victor illu'vit sini' iillo 

Vindice, dinpuitque sigiiis 
Supcibiciitis lilia Galliae: 

Alha ct vidctiuvstclla \ alcntia,* * 

Quondam doirntis, jam bciiigno 

Tiisila conipoMiisse 
Ebt ct tidelis rebus in asperia 
Kcgiiia^ quondam ; ct paUidior rosa^ 

'Traiislata coilesles ad hortos : 

Quiijue duo tcnuere Reges^ 

Coiiiniune iionicn tempore /lispari : 
danajut: eminentis nubibus aureis^ 

Inter beatoruin choreas, 

Foiniu nitet sacra jSlargareUr.^^ 

Quicunque Grantae mcenibus ardiiis 
f iidere (iextrn inunera libern, 

Nunc et repercassis celebrant 
Carniinibus, iiquidoque cantii. 

At, O iocorum max line tu Gcii! 

Jjeatioiuin, si poptih siinui, 

Vatumque amicoruni froquentcs 
Rite preces babcant boriorem, 

Intuminata non sine viclima 
Slabuiit alumni, polliceor, tui. 


* Hdvardiis III. Cull. Trin. fuiiduior. 

* Maria dc Valenlia, Aul, Pcinh. fiirdatriv. 

^ Heinici Vt. uxoi, Coll, llrgni. iunduirix. 

Kii^ubetha, Eilvaxdi iV. uxor, 

5 IlcnriciJb \'I. ft Vllf. Ille Coll, fleg fundator'; hie Cull. Ti in. juu 
trumis lunge beitevoieau.ssinnis. 

® Mergarcia, llenricl VII. mater, (’oil. Div. Julian, fundatrix. 
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Lxtum triumphantes ad aras , 
Unaniinis opibus refectas. 

Hue* ct poteniis Juiititise Quies 
Adsit propago, pra^dita clavibus 
Pacisque, et obstantis duelli : 
Sitque comes siuo labe Virtus^ 
Cultusque simplex, ne male pertinax 
Tutum liquorem transvehat impios 
Hitdsqiie^ vesanamque pompam, 
Hclimo nialosiiada lloma;. 

O * . * 

Nolaiida rreia sic fiigiet dies : 


Nrc vox anKiiilis deliciet 
(iianluniqiic^ Doctriiianique, et alnije 
Progtnit in cdebrarc Matris# 


ROIL SKOW, 

Coll. Div/Joann. Ai-umn, 


i:pi(}Rai\imata. 

Il-pi'Tdol iravTig ol *v fAfirw Koyoi. 


X\ujQt, sV fjLr ri (raXsuov^* uS- TTpoKflTT^ir 

Ivffici'ri // amniXoiS IXirloog r;6s Osoug ; 

0?t), Tt $?Xci) ouff-spaag ; fAuSou ttAsov ^'6 e 

\Jyi A’iy*, spsuOog «A»c xal AfitAov OfC|Lca Aeysi. 


Summiim jus, summa injuria. 


Verb UK A vicina' passiis non ieiiia dextitr 
Lirnina pragmatici caulus agrestis adit. 


* ®<Xo®eoi» *Acri-j(trt, AiH*; 

'‘il j(AfyiC-iro7fcXi 

9vyaTtQ, ^ouX«v Tt vmI 7rc^f^^l.v 
ty(avcrfi 

vntf'Taru;, Pino, Pfiili. VIll. 
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" Hem ! bone, ciiesiis ades pugnis ; hem ! — Julia de vi 
Lex facit a nobis ; lis tibi salva tua est : 

Millia caiisidico, bis da tnihi niillia ; — vinccs ; 

'‘Jus tibi crit sununiini, sit niodo dicta dies/’ 

Jus/' clamat, sum muni hoc ? injuria summa crumenai ; 

Altera si tanti est, lis satis uiia niiiii : 

Imminiiut enput istc meum ; — non tu iniininucs rem : 

“ Verbera det — , setl tu non niilu verba dabis.” 

BENJ, HALL KLX^EDY, 
Coll. Div. Joann, et Univ. bciioL. 


POJISONIAN PP’ 'E 


SHAKSPEARE, 

King John. IV. N. . ‘j. 

King John, IIcbf.ut. 

John. H ow oft the sight of means to do il! lici ds, 

Makes deeds ill done ! lladst not thou been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature m irk'd, 

Quoted, and sign'd, to do a deed t)f bhaiv.c 
This murder hud not come into my n'uid - 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aspect, 

Finding thee fit for bloody villainy. 

Apt, liable, to be employ’d in danger, 

1 faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s dt-alli ; 

And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hun. My lord, — 

John. Hadst thou but shook ih} head, or made a pause, 
When 1 spake darkly what I purposed ; 

Or turn’d an eye of doubt ijpon iny face. 

As bid me tell my tale in express words ; 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off. 
And those thy fears might have WTought fears in me : 
But thou didst understand me by my signs^ 

And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 
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Yeaj» without stop, did’st let thy heart consent, 

And. conHeqiieiitiy. thy rude hand to :icL 

*^1 he dee*l, which both our tongues helcKvile to name.— 

Out of my sight, and nevei st-c me mc^re ! 

IV'Jy nobles leave me; and iny stale is brav’d, 
l^eii at my gates, witli ranks of foieigii powers ; 

I^'ay, in tiie body of this desldy latid. 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath. 

Hostility and civil Uiiiudt reigns 

J.>et\\e«’n u y conscience, and my cousin’s death. 

II un. Arm aijainst \<jnr other enemies, 

I'i! a peat* between your soul and you. 

You jg Ailhur Vi i.Jive : Tins band of mine 
Js yet a maiden and an innocent hand. 

Not pain.' d With the cfiiiison spots of blood. 

V^'sthin bosom ncvei enter’d yef 

"J’l.e drtadin! motj'ui of a mu'd'tous thought. 

And \oii l.a’*e slamlerd nature in my form ; 

incli, IiowsoP^ei unU' exteiiorly, 

Is yet the <'ovcr cf i fairer mind 

7'hau to be bntchtr ol an innocent child. 

IDEM iiU MCE KEDDITUM. 

TTPANNOZ\ OTBEPTOS. 

ISl tA. 'ii* KUipl: 'ipyOiV rfvtjc av Trapf, xotKooi/ 

Tii'hi Tci r.k-'io'TU. f>^clu>i xa«" ?pya 
k/xiO yvf £* [jiTf ttAijct/oc ^ctpr,(T0cx. ertj, 

0i)7:Sp l)LL7reiyXr ixdtfJi^OCTi , 

(Ta^h TS iTrfPy 0 a* S^^del^SV VJTpsTTYl 
TcXfLav a TOic ToX/x.aJO’iy fld(r;;^yv>jv ^spsi, 

OUK slg Ijxijv fpev^ ovTOi riX^ev xv ^ovog" 

TO (Tov i/’ ouLfjix Tfipy)<ras lya;, 

ihoiv (T* agi^Tov alf^stroc ^vvspyxTYiV, 

Xfiti TTUfji.'TFovvipov^ EV T£ xivSwvoij Opx(rvy, 

Koyot(ri xpuxToip svKu^mc f,vt^xfMriVj 
yreipMfji,sv6i oou, TraiSoj ’Apdoupoo (pdvov' 
xst) npo<r(^iXYi (tu toy TvpxvveCovT e;^£iv 
BsXmv, avslXsf irxid’ sxcJv rvgxvvixovm 
OTB. SsersroT* — 

in AN. El yag EiO-oLTriit^ to erov xdpa 

e^rsicragy 5 tot’ ^Trdpria'ag, fjvlxu 

VOL. XXXII. CL JL NO. LXIV- • P 
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Biblical Criticim 


Donee labantes consilio Patres 
Firmaret auctor niinqiiam alias datOj^ 

/nterque nioereiites aniicos 
Dgregius properaret exsul, 

Atqiii sciebat, quie sibi barbmis 
Toitor pararet. 

The first circiimsiaiice to wbicb I would call attention is our 
Lord’s declaration in cli. xiii. ^ozc h thv. Hon of Man 
rifted. In cli. vii. 38, .‘)<), our Lord had inlintatcd, as 4 inider- 
sland the passage, that \i hen lie should be gloiilied, as lie is here 
declaied now to be, 14 e would infuse anew life into the system, 
corresponding to the naliuvd life, which is in the blood and 
springs from ihe heart. 'I'his is inanifeslly Rcocttcration ; but, 
at the same lime, there may be another intention. The Church 
of Christ is often cv>m])ared to a mother, and Christ raised from 
the dead to her child, cli. xvi. Gl. Gal. iv. Jf)- 

Rut what connexion, it may be asked, is there hetween the 
glorifiralioii of Christ and Ivegeneration? 7'lie answer is ; Kecanst: 
I ircc, i/on bhiiH live oho ; because 1 receive the kingeiom, you 
shall sit upon tin ones, 'i'his is the w dl, die tesianu nt of me 
the testator, which will is of no force till after death, nor the 
gifts therein ctmvcyed, purchased In any piiee sliorl of in\ blood. 
This meaning is proved Ijy comparing Malt. xix. G8. Luke xxii. 
20, 28 — 30. Isaiah liii. 10. liv. 1 — 3. lJ(b. ii. 13. Jlev, xii. 5. 
Matt. XXIV. 8. Gr.' GThess. ii, 

'ihe lime tlien was conic for the second Adam to commiiiii- 
cate body, blood, breatli, spirit, nnik dominion over the serpent 
and all creatures, to His new'-boiu chiiidi. 

The same event is more obsciirtlv intimated when our Lord 
fore-tasted death upon the appearance of the Gentiles, ch. xii, 
33; compare Rev. x. 

In short by gloiiv is intended in Scripture, the Holy 
(Jhost ; and it is impoitunt that we should leani at once from 
Mnirnonides, Aristotle, and the Bible, that all names and pro- 
pel ties of essence, ar^ the essence itself of wdiich they are the 
])ropcrtie8. In rejecting llie Categories of Aristotle, modern phi- 
iosopbers have fallen Irom both sense and science, as the elo- 
quent Lesley declare.s in speaking of the doctrine of satisfaction, 
from whom 1 borrow the following extract, both for this parti- 
cular purpo.se, and for that of expressing the glorification of God 
in Christ at this time by the atonement made on the cross for 
the sins of the w hole world, which is the next point to which 1 
would call all attention. 
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*'■ Here is the foundation of the Christian religion, that when man had 
ninned, aisd was utterly unable to make any suti^faetion for liis sin,Oud 
:tciil If is own Sou to take on Him our lleNli, uiid in tlie same naliire 
that otrendcAl, to make full satisfartiou (or tlie sins of the whole woi Id, 
hj His j)crl(’ct obeclinirc and Sdriillf<* of liiinsc-ll'di ihe cross 

“Soincsa>, \\ bat io^mmI aii^ salis'actitui ? .Mii^bt not fSorJ fj)r;rive 
witlioiil il ? I! would ^llo^\ ^rra 1 (T lint flirse mm consider not 

that (/0() :s not only jiisl,l)iit He is justice ilscl* , jl]^liee in the ab'^truct ; 
lie iv essential |ii.sti(‘e. And jiist>ee by its natiiie must exaei to the ut- 
most iartliiii^, (‘Ise it were not jiistiee. To leriiil is mercy; it is not 
jiistie<‘ ; and the atfiiliiiteK of Ciod must not ti.4bt and oppose each 
other; liiey must all stand intiiiite and complete. 

“Yon may say tlic'ii, How ean (i<ul ibi^ixe at all ? ITow can infinite 
mercy and justice stand fo^ctlicr? 'J'liis question eoiild never have been 
aiiswert'd, if (iod Iliniself bad not sliowed it to ns in the woiiderliii eco- 
nomy of our redciiiptioii : for here is IJis jusIkx* satisfied to the least 
iota by the pt'ifcct obedience and pattern of Cbrist, who is (iod, in the 
same liuinaii ualiiie liiat olfetided. Jlete is jidinilo wisdom expressed 
ill til's means foniid out for oiii salvation, and hiliiiitc mi'i'cy in adoid- 
iii^ it to us. Tims all llis attributes aie sati'ofied and filled up to the 

brim : they coutiadiet not, but exalt each othei. llis mercy exalts and 
niaj^nifies llis justice : Ihs jusli(;e exalts Ills mercy, and both Hisiufi- 
iiile wisdom, jleic is a \iew' ot Cuid bc}ond what all the oracles of rea- 
son conbi cM'i ba\c loiiiid oiiifioni llis wr»rksol creation or common 
piovidetiec! These show llis works, but this Ihs nature; it is Him- 
self ! ilie yery face of ( Jod ! before which the aiii^t'ls veil their faces, 
and desire to look into (bis abyss of i^oodriess, and power, and wisdom, 
which they will nexi'i be able to l.ttliom, but still teed on, and search 
farther and fanhei into il, with adoration to eternity ! and they yvursliip 
our manhood thus taken into Cod, and rejoice to be ministering spirits 
to Us while on t'aitli. 

“ Thus you and I liave talked over at large ; and tliis I give you as 
the sum and snh.sbiiiee, the. alpha and omega of the Christian religion/* 
(Scholar Aimed, vol. i p. 57 — a work which ought to be in cycry 
young person’s possession.) 

The passage in Mainioiiides referred to, is as follows : “ Apud 
eos qui Dentil perfeete approhendunt, non nonunatur nomiiubiis 
et attributis niuitis, et ilia; denoininationes vel ilia atiributa om- 
nia, qum docent dc ipsius poteiitia, iiiagiiificenlia, fortitudine, 
perfectioiie, boiiitate. Sac. ad uiiaiii rein redeunt et referuntiir, 
nenipc ad ipsius csseiitiam, non ad aliquid extra earn.” More, 
Nevoehiin, p. C4. Compare Aristotle^s litliicks, p. 14. 

P'roin inatleiition to this catcgoiy of essence or substance, it 
ari^ies that our lexicographers frequently omit to state what any 
tiling IS ill essence ; as, for instance, that Jfagn; is in essence the 
Holy Ghost, the Author and Giver of free-giiis or favors, beauty, 
joy, and charity. But while we are ignorant of the meaning of 
such words, we lose half the force of Scriptural statements, as 
especially in this our Lord’s discourse. ^ . 

1 would next observe, that during the former part qf our Lord's 
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discourse, the disciples remain unregenerate, and understand zs 
little respecting the divine mission of our Lord as Nicodemus 
himself. But towards the close of His discourse the promised 
Comforter opens^llieir understandings, and they are convinced by 
an act of Omniscience exhibited by our Li^d, as all the churches 
hereafter shall be convinced, that the Logos, the Son of God, 
who liatli His eyes like unto a flame of lire, searcheth the reins, 
and trietb the hearts. (Rev. ii. 18. ; conipaie .lohii i. 48 — 51. 

Acts i. 24.) 

And it is very observable, that scarcely had our Lord pro- 
nounced that He had hitherto spoken to them indirectly or 
covertly, and added, that He would speedily speak to them open-^ 
Itj, than they exclaim, mow spcakc.st thou openly, and speakest 
no parable, (ch. xvi. 25, 29 ) Here then the mystery of God 
is finished, the shadows of the law dispersed, and the little open 
book of the gospel ^iven to the Apostles. This is plainly the 
operation of the Spirit of or rather of developement : the 

truth or reality of the gospel being opposed to the shadows and 
semblances of the law. (John i. 17. vi. 32,55.) So Jesus 
Christ himself is the truth of the law, or the reality intended by 
all its types. (Compare Rev. x. xv. 1—4.) 

Next we should uoticc that until this time the Apostles had 
asked iiotliing in the name of Christ; but now were they to ask, 
that llitir joy might be full. T()e reason is obvious : till the Spirit 
enlightened their understandings and united them to the Mediator 
himself, they could not receive the doctrine of a divine Mediator, 
as described above by Lesley. They; still continued in the Uni- 
tarian synagogue of Nicodemus, believing tlmt Christ came from 
God, ill the same sense as the prophets had come. But they 
did not believe according to the reality (aXyiSaHc) that He came 
out from God, as God of God, Light of , liight, very God of 
very God. (ch. xvii. 7.) Heretofore they did not perceive the 
analogy between human and divine substance, viz. that if that 
which is born of the flesh be flesh, then that which is born of 
God is God ; and therefore, that our Lord alone is, God by 
generation God, as having llie Spirit or divine seed without mea- 
sure, or infinitely. JoxeT Se y\ ov(rla eTfids^saSait to fict\Kov xai 
TO ijTTOv. olov ei ecttiv tj ocutij ovo'Iol Mf-Mirog, owx Borai jxaAXov % ^ttov 

dv&pctiT[o$, CUTE ctuTos ^civTOUf OUTS ETEgof ETEgou. (Aristotle’s Catego- 
ries, Oxf. 1802, p. 67.) 

Nicodemus might have known, one should suppose, that his 
own father was his superior as a person; but, as man, that 
fjieje was no difierence between them in respect both to huma- 
nity and lo^ each single property of humanity. The two first 
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tcrses of the fifth of Genesis might have sufficiently instructed 
liini in so plain a principle of common sense. (Compare 1 Cor. 

:\i. 12.) 

1 would next observe, that at this very saifie hour the Spirit 
of Christ rfivealed the 'luime of God the I'atl^sr to the disciples, 
(ch. xvii. 0.) Tho\l'aiglisli word name is probably derived 
from the Greek vejxoj, and the latter from the Hebrew read 
from left to right by the Greeks. See in Parkhurst. The 
word refers to niiincratiuii which is founded on distinctions fo- 
reign to cojumon substance. *By name 1 therefore understand 
penotia! JistimUon, It appears that this revelation was made 
in ch. xvi, 32. Our Lord there declares of Himself, oox elfju [jlo- 
VOS, 6 TruTvip fjusr e/^ow ItrTi Compare xvii. .3. Avt^ 

IcTiV Yj aiuivios ^ooij, •yivoiO’Ktja'ri (Ts tov jutovov aX»]0iv6i/ 0sov, Hot\ ov 
aTTECTTfii^aj, 'IriiTovv Xqkttov. — M ovos does not signify on/i/, but 
alone, as in ver. 32 is manifest, lliis is, expressed in the Atha- 
nnsian Creed, by saying, the Father is of None. See Pearson on 
the Creed, sect. 2. and Bp. Pall on the Nicene Creed. 

None of the ancients, says Cudworth, ever maintained an 
equality of divine persons ; but the moderns, he says, do so ; in 
whicli, however, he is mistaken respecting Pearson, Bull, Water- 
land. What has probably misled some moderns seems to be, 
that they have supposed that the Athanasian Creed pronounces 
the three divine persons to*fic equal in respect to {>ersonaliLy. 
But the creed pronounces them to be equal only so far as they 
are one and the same ; that is, in substailce and substantial allri- 
butes. The word Trinli if, it should be noticed, is sometimes there 
used for and sometimes for rgiseg ev f^ovacSi, in which latter 

sense it is always used, when it is mentioned a/one, and in the 
former used only in the expression, Trinit if in Unity, Por the 
opinions of the ancient fathers respecting the subordination of 
the divine persons, See Ciidworlh, Bk. 1. chap. iv. p, 595. 

Ill short, it would appear, that the title of the Father corre- 
sponds to that which belongs to Adam ns Man, viz. Man, ori- 
ginally very Man, a title which wdll apply only to the first father 
of mankind. 

In endeavoring to elucidate this text, it has beeir my endea- 
vor to keep close to the revealed analogy between man and God, 
without addition or diminution. For we are neither authorised 
to add nor diminish ; and most awful are the threatenings against 
those who do either the one or the other. And also, as I have 
taken pains to satisfy myself thoroughly on this great question, I 
have felt a wish to communicate to inquirers the result of my 
investigations. • • 
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For "this is eternal life to know thee, alone true God, 
Sind Jesus Christy whom thou hast sent.” Which most mo- 
mentous of all truths the Apostle John ratifies with the last 
words of his first epistle, testifying, '^And we know that the Son 
of God is cotDC, lind hath given us discennnent that we may 
know the true One, and vve aie in the true One, even in his Son 
Jesus Christ, this is the true God, and the life eternal. Which 
W’as with the Father, and was manifested to us. That which we 
have seen and heard, repoit we unto yon, that you also may have 
coinniuiiion with us ; for our coiuniuuioii is with the Father and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. And these things write we unto 
you, that your joy may be completed.” Ch. i. 2. 

These are some, though but a small part, of the considerations 
suggested by our Lord's last discourse. My limits do not allow 
me to dwell on H is new coinniandment, then pronounced, H is pe- 
culiar and distinguishing^ moral perfection then displayed, that we 
be humble as He was humble on our behalf; loving, forgiving and 
fearless, as He was grace and ti nth peisoniiied towards us; and 
that we be by brotherly love united in one body and spirit ; and 
evidence our incorporation into that His body, by fellow feeling 
for all its members: — in a word, that we be made perfect in One, 
even in Him our head, and receive that fulness of joy by sympathy 
and love, which renders this earthly, state heaven, and heaven the 
participation of the divine nature, insomuch that finally essential 

uncreated love will be all in all, 

* 
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]VI AN Y important obligations already conferred by Major Stew- 
art on the lovers of Eastern literature have been occasionally 
n0%p^ in articles scattered through different numbers of this 
; and as one very excellent w'ork, the Auvari Soohyly, 
(mofe particularly described in JNo. XLViii. p. 391) was de- 
^ furnish the student with a competent theoretical know- 
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lege of the Persian language ; so by the present volume 
!Major Stewart proposes to initiate him in the practical part of 
his duties. He lays before him a series of ofiginal papers and 
official documents with fac-mniles : ^ 

Anti T venture to assyt, (says our author in the bc{!^iiining of his pre- 
face,) that wlioovcr shall have made himself completely roaster of these 
two books, will only have to acquire tin* colloquial dialect of the pro- 
vince wherein ho may be situated, in order that he may become an 
eifcctivo assistant in any Peisian ollicc. 

Of the letters and other documents here given, the transla- 
tions are as nearly literal as the different idioms of English and 
Persian would allow ; and to render them so, (as every orienta- 
list will readily acknowlege^) must have been a task of no small 
difficulty. Our ingenious author commences with the most 
easy papers, and gradually ascends the scale ; but an excessive 
use of metaphor, the ceremonious phraseology by which all 
Eastern letter-writing is cramped, besides the set forms of ad- 
dresses to persons of different ranks or ages, and other circum- 
stances, induce us to doubt whether any one, not instructed at 
an early period of life in the epistolary art as practised by the 
Persians, could ever acquire it to a degree of perfection. Yet 
many proofs might be adduced to show, that not only should 
our diplomatists in India pokS6ess a grammatical knowlege of 
the Persian language, but that they should be capable of deci- 
phering and translating, of composing and, writing letters on all 
subjects, and to persons of every rank and condition. That Ma- 
jor Stewart, in the pubUcation here announced, has materially 
contributed towards their acquisition of such powers, we do not 
hesitate to affiini ; indeed this work will be found a most useful 
companion, not only to cadets and writers, but to military men 
and civilians of every description, and all others whose profes- 
sional duties or commercial speculations require a residence in 
our Asiatic territories, or frequent intercourse with the natives 
of those countries. 

From various petitions given in the first chapter we shall 
extract the following, which the Professor assuies us was actu- 
ally delivered to the magistrate of Agra or Etaya, about ten 
years ago— 

It is represented to the Treasurer of Bounty, tlic Exalted of llie Illns- 
trioiis servants (of Government), the Lord of Favor, the most generous 
and just of the age, may bis prosperity endure! — That lijo body of 3'our 
slave is consumed by worms and other creatures ; that his family con- 
sists of a wife, two sons, and a daughter. He is not in want cither of 
food or clothing, hut, on account of these worms, he is tired of HDb. Jle 
therefore intends to die (kill himself ) ; for which reason he represents 
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the circumstance that hereafter no blame may be attached to the 
family. It was pro]>cr to slate this. May the sun of prosperity and 
^ood fortune continue to shine and be rcsplcndctit ! (p. 12.) 

Another extract^ being the official report of a man's destroy* 
ing his daughter, will remind the reader of Major Moor’s very 
curious work on Infanticide, as perpetraied systematically by 
certain tribes of the Hindus — 

^On the morning of the 29th of September, 1800, Tyla. and Gusla, 
midwivc.s, caiiie and represented that a daughter has been born in the 
house of Ehugwunt Sing Tbakor Bhudcr^ch; but be intends to kill 
her: we are therefore come to inform you. Your humble servant imme- 
diately on hearing this intelligence, sent off Luchmaii Sing, musque- 
tGer,to forbid him; but the aforesaid Tlljiitleryeh, previous to the arrival 
of the soldier, had made the child drink tobacco-water, whicli killed 
her. As soon as the .soldier approached Bhiideryeh, he said to him, 
** Don’t think of killing your daughter ; if you do kill her, it will be 
very bad for you.^' Blipdcryeli replied; “ In the first place, 1 had not 
the means of getting her married ; and bcsidcK that, it has always been 
the custom of our family to destroy the daughters, for which reasons 1 
have killed her.” In consequence of this, the soldier refurned, and re- 
peated all the pariicubu's. Your humble servant immediately on hear- 
ing this, sent back the musqueteor with another soldici, in order to 
seize Bhude^ryeh ; upon which the aforesaid declared, that they should 
not take him alive. The soldiers being without power, came back 
and informed me of all the circumstances. As your servant cannot 
without ord(‘r.s fight with any pcrsoiif therefore, according to the regu- 
lations, ho lias communicated alt he kriow.«, after the most minute in- 
quiry. Whatever orders you may be pleased to issue shall be obeyed. 
Tlie.pcrsons who cati g^vc evidence arc Siidlia, watchman, and Moon- 
day, barber. — Signed Rein Sin^, Cutwal — Futteh Chund, C\crk. — Dated 
30th September, 180G. (p. 44.) 

Among the Arizditshts, or letters from inferiors, we find the 
following addressed by a female to the author — 

May this be honored by the illnstrioiis reception i)f Captain Stewart 
ill Calculia ! May the illustrious shadow of my leid the captain be ex- 
tended !— Beeby fenuet having performed the duties of respect and at- 
tachment, represents the state of your hiiniblc servant to the time of 
writing, excites her gratitude, and .she petitions day and night at the 
court of the Omnipotent for the joyTijl lldiugs of your health and wel- 
fare. My lord, a long lime has elapsed that 1 have not heard jany news 
of the welfare of my lord the Colonel, nor of his illustrious son, nor his 
respected lady ; wherefore, my heart is anxious and perturbed ; my 
heart burns, and my eyes weep. I trust that if you know any thing of 
their situation, you will communicate it to your humble servant, and 
whenever you write to Europe, constantly present my compliments 
and service. What more beyond my humble respects? The petition of 
Be^by Jennet, (p. 80.) 

" "Some of the documents contained in this volume are letters 
addr^sed to the late Colonel Symes by the Governors of Arra* 
can and Pegi^e, in 1803 ; others from a gentleman of high rank 
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in the civil service of Bengal to chiefs and princes of Hindustan ; 
one written by order of his Excellency, Marquis Wellesley, the 
Governor-General, in answer to the Baja of Arracan, in 1802 ; 
a letter from General (now Sir John) Malcqlni to Mirza Reza, 
secretary to the Khig of Persia, in 1808 ; to the minister, 
Mirza Buzurg, in trie same year, and to Prince Husein All 
Mirza, governor of Pars ; a letter from Mirza Shcffia, the 
Persian prime minister, to Sir Gore Ouseley, the English am- 
bassador, dated in July, and (in p. IQG) a letter from the 

Persian Monarch to the Chairman of the Honorable East India 
Company, requesting that he may use his infliiencc in obtaining 
permission that Major Eindsay (now Bclhune), an officer of 
distinguished bravery and merit altaclied to the Persian army, 
might be allowed to wear in England the insignia of the order 
of the* Shir u Klturahia^ or Lion and Sun, which had been con- 
ferred on him for various services by hfs Persian Majesty ; a 
letter (p. 200) from the King of Peisia to Sir Gore Ouseley, 
dated in May, 1819, respecting the second mission of Abu’l 
llassan Khitn, as ambassador to England. Then follow various 
miscellaneous documents, akhhars or newspapers, forms of 
credentiiils, perwanvh or orders, &c. Of those, many are most 
accurately copied in the lithographic manner ; the work being 
illustrated by twenty-four pkites, repicseuting exactly all the 
varieties, beauties, and difficulties of Persian epistolary WTiting; 
the printed text which accompanies eacji plate serving to ex- 
plain \>halever might perplex tlie student unaccustomed to the 
irregulaiities of peiiui^iiship. The frontispiece exhibits the 

ancient Arabic alphabet, called Cujic; and a page of the Koran, 
transcribed in that character, occupies the second plate. Others 
are devoted to an explanation of the figures called Rukkum, and 
an analysis of thq S/iekesfch or broken hand, with specimens of 
the ^Icslik, the I'aiik, the Shajin, and Diwany, &c. ; all ren- 
dered perfectly intelligible to the learner by the printed text, and 
by the alphabetical analysis given in the introduction, where a 
plate at one view, and a few pages of letter-press, explaining the 
various forms of each letter after a new and most satisfactory 
manner, enable any person to overcome the difficulties of the 
Shekestch hand. Such assistance, comprised in so small a com- 
pass, has hitherto been wanted ; for we liave reason to believe, 
that the only w'ork professedly composed on this subject, is Sir 
William Ouseley 's Persian Miscellanies^ an Pssay to facili- 
tate the reading of Pej'sian Manuscripts” in which are given 
several plates exhibiting specimens of different Mss. anaWsed 
and explained in the accompanying pages of letter-press, ancf fill- 
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ing a quarto volume, published many years ago. But Sir William 
does not seem to have adapted hia work for the solution of diffi- 
culties in the epistolary hand-uriting ; and we have heard him- 
self acknovvlege, that he had sometimes in Persia found it al- 
most impossible to decipher a conimoii letter of six or seven 
lines, whilst whole pages of ancient or«biodern manuscripts, 
prose or verse, ofFtred scarcely a moment's difficulty. 

We must therefore highly appreciate the service rendered by 
Professor Stewart, in publishing, these “ Oiigiiial Letters,” of 
which an alteiilive perusal, and the study ol his alphabetical 
analysis, during the voyage from England, will enable any person, 
already acquainted with the Persian grammar, to read and trans- 
late, immediately on his arrival in India, whatever letters he may 
receive from the natives, and to answer them in language and 
form suitable to the respective ranks and situations of his cor- 
respondents, directing 'jonie (as in p. 22C) 

** Let those who kiss the carpet of the hraveuly palace of his Majesty, 
whose sight is as clfecUvc as Alcliyni}, the Kmperor,lhc asylum of the 
world, present this;” — or to a person of middiing rank, “Ma> this arrive 
to Ui© illustrious perusal of the very kind Mr. ! ina> (Jod pre- 

serve him — or to an inferior, “ Deliver this to A. 11. in Aloorslieda- 
bad, in the Meerpoor (piarter, near the house of Silarani. Ilatiker — 
or, May this reach A. li. in the Armenian Jlazar, near the Church.” 


ON THE TWO LAST FEET OF A HEXA- 
METER VERSE. 


It is generally acknowleged, that, in [jexameter verse, the 
ictus metricus, or poetic emphasis, lies on the first syllable 
both of the dact}l and ypondec. It seldom or never happens, 
however, that any line is so constructed, that our usual prose 
emphasis of the words, and the poetic emphasis of the feet, co- 
incide on the same syllables; with the exception of the two 
concluding feet. H,ere it is to be observed, that, however dif- 
ferent may be the position of the prose emphases of the words 
employed, from the poetic emphases of ilie feel, in the former 
part of the line, the Latin flexameter verse usually and most 
harmoniously terminates with a dactyl and a spondee, in which 
both the prose emphasis^ and the poetic, coincide on the same 
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syllables. We may add, although indeed it can scarcely escape 
notice, that the iirst syllable of the final spondee cannot be 
other VI ise than emphatic, since the foot, unless in a few parti- 
cular cases, consists of a dissyllable, or the two last syllables of 
a trisyllable, or soii^-tiincs a Ioniser uord, the long penultimate 
of vthich must ulv\lys he emphatic. But the first four feet 
seem to be coustrucled without regard to the position of the 
prose enif)hasls. Little illustration is necessary ; but a fewr ex- 
amples, with the piose eniplr.^sis inuikcd, may be adduced 

'i\riiia vi|iuMKpic c^|iio, 'J'r6|jai (jui | piimusab | oris 

lt^ili|niii, la|to |nolii| 4 US, [/(i|vinai|ue venit. 

Niinb6|riim in pfitri|.iin, Iota | foe^a fLi|ientibus Abstris. 

In nova | fci t fiin|niu.<j niii|Uilas j ilicete lornias. 

Hexameter verse, thus read, with such variations of emphasis, 
would almost be divested of rbythrnical character, but for the 
constant and periodical recurrence of this regulated cadence. In 
the following beautiful line the two denomuiutions of emphasis 
nearly accord ; 

Lbna pre|iiiit, siiu|dcntque ca|dcntia | sidera | somnos. 

The dilTerencc in the foiiner part of a verse between the posi- 
tions of the two emphases s-wcms generally to be occasioned by 
the division of the words, and their connexion into feet. Both 
the poetic and the prose en^ 2 hases are, 1 apprehend, regulated 
by the same principle. A dactyl and a spondee, in whatever 
way constituted, are considered as the poet’s words, and receive 
the metrical emphasis on the first syllable, in the same way as a 
trisyllable, having its peiiullima short, and a dissyllable, what- 
ever Its quantity may be, receive the prose emphasis on their first 
syllable. But in the latter part of the line, no division or com- 
bination of woids seems permitted, unless very rarely, that oc- 
casions any transfer of the usual prose eni})hasis. I am, indeed, 
inclined to believe, that the two emphases the most frequently 
coincide in the latter part of otlier kinds of verses. Syllabic em- 
phasis varies, according as a word may be diminished by metri- 
cal division, or augmented by declension; thus we say pectOri- 
bus, but piciori, wliether it be the dative case, or a foot formed 
out of pectoribus. It may be added, that every division of a 
dissyllable, as in prcinit of the preceding line, must produce a 
change in its emphasis as forming a part of a foot ; and that 
every catsural s} liable, though it is final, becomes emphatic ; 
thus, ill feet, hvna pre\mU sua &c. In conformity with the 
principle to which wc have been adverting, the preferable end- 
ings of a line will be found to be such as the following ; 
rnine \fdgi: i\\ii^\\tarh a\vhia ; lenlus in 1 umbra; krte cl^nhidi; 
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0 \iion ; im\manior 1 6 mne$ : de\mUtit ab\alto. Longer 
ivords are sometimes used ; as se | ncschnus | ^miis ; formo|sfss/- 
tnus I dnnus ; mirvLc\tdbik | hello. 

1 am not aware of any instances that can be deemed excep- 
tions to the general principle now laid down^but such as the fol- 
lowing, which are not, however, of very fre(y..ient occurrence. As 
might be expected, such examples may be often found in the 
more familiar and less stately lines of Horace ^ they occur 
sometimes in Virgil, and very rarely in Ovid. We select the 
following; abla, | neve, Virg.; puj>l/>/.s |'Tarclion, 

Virg, Somewhat diflferent are, aut frtiii | ponti, Virg. ; et bihit | 
ingens, Virg. ; at mtmor ) ille, Virg. ; hand iibi | vultus, Virg. ; 
aut ubi I fiavo; Virg. ; ah Jove | suninio, Vjrg. ; itam fore 1 hello, 
Virg, ; ille ubi | malreiii, Virg.;^cr|JiJ«Y/ 1 C\nthi,Virg.; lit mdla\ 
Culmos, Virg. ; ac tiia | nauta;, Virg.; ct hlma | Juno, Virg. ; 
non poles | esse, Ovid^- aut tgo I fallor, Ovid ; ille ego | liber, 
Ovid 5 dabit Deus | hh qnoque | unem ; tn qubque | falsis ; voca- 
bitur I hk qubque | votis. There seems to me a particular beauty 
in the three last ins lances from Virgil. Both the words, the pro- 
noun and the conjunction, especially the former, are seiitentially 
emphatic, and, doubtless, were intended to be dwelt upon longer, 
and more impressively, than the usual levity of the common 
dactyl admits, and probably w iih a short intervening pause ; thus, 
** to ihhe . . . dUoy^ there being a manifest diflcrence between the 
cadence of tegmiiie and that of his quoqne or lu quoque. Such 
lines as the following closing with four dissyllables, and, of 
course, with four alteruate prose emphases, naturally producing 
a sort of trochaic cadence, cannot be otherwise than iinhariiio- 
iiious; Insano posuere; velutsil|m,2i6? | passim, Uor. Semper, 
ut inducar, blandos 6l|/erA mihi | vhltus, Tibull. It is, indeed, 
generally acknowlegcd, that syllabic caesuras are seldom, if 
ever, necessary after the fourth foot ; and tiie frequent use of 
them seems a blemish in the versiheation of Lucretius. They 
are directly repugnant to the principle which w'e have been en- 
deavoring to illustrate, and eunnot contribute to the harmony of 
the line. But when a monosyllable constitutes the first part of 
the fool, the combination is considered less objectionable. A 
monosyllable in connexion admits the ictus, without any viola- 
tion of the usual pronunciation of the language ; while, on tlie 
contrary, a c£esural syllable, as forming a part of a foot, requires 
an emphasis to which, as a part of a word, it possesses no claim. 
Such dactyls aspi|/os ut ehjuinae, Hor. and demo et item |unum, 
Hor. can be admissible only in the sermoni propiora. Such 
feg^.asi non et in | artus, Lucret. ; non sit hi | orbe, Lucret. ; 
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cii|^k72 est, Virg. ; necte' Virg. ; 7nens est, Virg. ; Us esf, Hor. ; 
fas est, Virg. and Ovid ; non est, Ovid ; si qua, Virg. ; si quid, 
V^irg. ; sin non, Ovid ; whatever may be thought of them in 
other respects^ do not militate against our rii?e. With respect 
to such conclusions las exiguus mus,ViT^.‘* imbrferum 
Virg.; Mqiie homin!^ rex, Virg.; intus dquec vis, Virg.; Jun- 
onis tunt res,Y\rg.\ ridkulus mus, Hor.; humi hos, Virg.; 
forte vtrum quern, Virg. ; suh\terque vii'um vi, Lucret. ; silet 
nox, Virg, ; it may be observed, that they are not harmonious, 
that they probably were not, af least some of them, intended to 
be so, or they may have been thus particularly constructed in 
order to produce a particular effect. 

It may be added, that the line is sonietimes concluded by such 
words as vd/ucres, IcnebHs, lutebris, vvhich, in prose, have a 
short penultimate, and, consequently, receive the ictus on their 
ante>peiiultimatc. But, in poetry, and gci^prajly at the end of the 
vertio, the coniinoii syllable may be made long ; and it will then, 
of course, become em[)hatic ; voliicresfem bris. In treating of 
the fifth foot. Dr. Carey justly remarks, that it admits fewer 
varieties than any of the preceding feet.’^ Others have made a 
similar remark ; but L am not aware of any attempt, previous to 
the present onr, to assign a reason for this particular restric- 
tion. 

The writer docs not imagine that these cursory observations 
are likely to be of service to the scholar; but they may convey a 
caution or useful hint to the pupil ; and ^fs they will probably 
excite atiention lo the influence of emphasis on numerous com- 
position, he trusts you *wili kindly permit them to be inserted in 
the Classical Journal. 

J. G. 

Crouch Eud,2^oiK l8*2o. 


P. S. In your last No, p. 145, line 14, there is a slight error 
of the press, in an extract from a work of the present w’riter^s ; 
instead of Lcrwsqiic sUb nociem susurri, read Lenesque | sub nbc- 
tem^\ susurri, the prose syllabic emphasis being on the middle 
syllable of each division. 


' There is frequently a very intimate connexion in sense between the 
line in which such abrupt conchisions occur, and that which follows. 
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No. 111 . — [Continued from No. LFIIIJ] 

Af Y attention has lately been called to the little acquaintance 
which most have with the dates of our kings. Th6 systems in 
use are not so certain in their effects as to 'leave no hope for any 
further simplification of the memorial pi'c/ess in this respect. I 
present you with a new one. 

Let the numbers' be represented by the consonants in conse- 


cutive order : 

i 

1 


b 

n 

c 

2 

P 

d 

3 

q 

f 

4 

r 

g 

5 

s 

h 

6 

t 

j 

. 7 

V 

k 

8 

w 

1 

9 

X 

ni 

* 0 

. y. 


'^l^at m ends the first division is easily remembered ; for it 
ends' that of the alphabet. The letters h, t, which represent 6, 
may be associated by the word H Al\ Then, m being 0, I 
is 9 : A being 6,f is 4 : t being v is 7f and so on. 

i:iie number 435 may be represented by these eight modes : 
ydgffds ; rdgf rds ; fQgtfgs ; rqg, rqs. As the vowels, whether 
at beginning, middle, or end, do not account, the power of 
expressing 435 is very great. 

if k single word expresses the number, all the consonants 
count. If a sentence, only the initial consonants of each word ; 
the articles aud prepositions being neglecied as necessary links 
of ideas. 

The words and sentences must refer to the event. William 
t||^ First is metaphorically the month or entrance to our history 
the Conquest. MTH is 06G, the date of this king ; the 
thousand being neglecied as equally applicable to all our kings 
since that period. In the reign of Rufus began the Crusades. 
In the sentence. The Mad War in Judaa, M WJ is 087, the 
date of Rufus. 

The rest of the dates may similarly be made out ; care being 
taken that the words and sentences should be easily committed 
to memory, and not likely to be confounded with others. 

' S.Y. 

P.S. I beg leave to express mjf, thanks to your correspondent, 
C. ^ Yjf., who has, in your last number, so handsomely spoken of my 
pffkCTS, which yo^i have so kindly inserted, on the subject of Mnemonics. 
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On the first and Second Chapters of St. Matthew ; 
cormrisins a view of the leading Arg^ents in favor 
of their Authenticity^ and of the prirwipai Objections 
which have beefl^rged on the subject. By Latham 
Wainewright, M.A. F.S.A., of Enman.ColL 
Cambridge^ and Rector of Gt. Brickhill^ Bucks^ 


No. VI . — [Continued from No, LXIII.] 

There yet remains another fact which tends to corroborate 
the same point with peculiar force. It appears from the an- 
swer of Origeii to Celsus, who was unquestionably the most 
formidable adversary of Christianity at that early period, that the 
latter in one part of his work made a Hirect quotation from 
St. Matthew's frst chapter/ and that on another occasion, he 
has plainly referred to the second chapter. Now if Celsus/’ 
(to adopt the words of a learned theologian) who wrote his 
celebrated work against the Christians in the time of Marcus 
Aucelius, and consequently little more than a hundred years after 
St. Matthew himself wrote, yet found the two first chapters in 
his manuscript of St. MattbdS^’s gospel, those chapters mMl 
either have been original parts of St, Matthew’s gospel, or tfa& 
must have been added at a time so little antecedent to the a^ 
of Celsus, that a writer so inquisitive, so sagacious, and at the 
same time so inimical -to Christianity, could not have failed 

to detect the imposture. But in this case, he would not have 
quoted those chapters as parts of St. Matthew’s gospel. Con- 
sequently the truth must lie in the other part of the dilemma, 
namely, that those chapters are authentic."' ^ 

In addition to this most conclusive evidence, it is worthy of 
notice that the mode of expression made use of in the £r$tf 
verse of St. Matthew’s third chapter plainly contradicts the 
supposition of its forming the commencement of this gospel. 
The words, '£y ralg exslmig, x. r. X. even admitting 

the particle to be spurious, imply, beyond all doubt, that they 


* The words attributed by Origen to Celsus, as they are cited in 
Griesbacb’s Symbols^ Critics, vol. li. refer to the Angers appealing to 
Joseph, and are these JyyiXw 2XT|XtrScV«< t«v 

* Marsh’s Theolug. Lect* p. ii. Lect. 9. 

VOL. XXXIf. a.Jl NO. LXIV. fi. 
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are only the continuance of a narrative, of which the beginning 
must be contained in some preceding chapter. 

Unless therefore we act in opposition to all the laws of just 
criticismi and thf usage of language among polished nations, 
we must acknowl^lge that the two chapters tlius boldly contro- 
verted, have been authenticated by argim^hits, which may bid 
de;fiance to the sophistry of the deist, aivr the violence of the 
sectary. 

It now remains that I bhould notice the principal objections 
which different authors have urged against the authority of 
these chapters. They naturally divide themselves into two 
classes — those founded on the difficulties which occur in the 
genealogy of our Saviour, and those which are derived from the 
quotations taken from the scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Without minutely examining every particular which has been 
advanced on this subject by our opponents^ I shall merely con- 
sider those difficultie^j which are not altogether destitute of 
foundation, and which, at the same time, do not arise from the 
abstract reasoning of men more attached to their own specula- 
tions than to the obvious construction of the language of the 
apostles. And as some of these objections admit of more than one 
reply, it may perhaps afford more satisfaction to state the 
different solutions of our best divines, and to leave the readA; to 
deduce his owm inference. 

1. The genealogy of Christ, which constitutes the com- 
mencement of St. M^tthew^s gospel, is detailed in three distinct 
divisions, each containing, according to the declaration of the 
seventeenth verse, fourteen generations. In the first series, 
from Abraham to David,* it is generally admitted by those who 
deny the genuineness of thes^ chapters, that no difficulties can 
be suggested which do not operate with equal force against the 
genealogical catalogues of the Old Testament, ft has been 
objected however, by the learned Micbaelis, to the fifth verse, 
where it is stated that Salmon begat Booz of Rahab, that the 
name of Rahab does not occur in either of the genealogies of 
David, contained in the 4th chapter of the book of Ruth and in 
the second chapter of the 1st book of Chronicles. But this 
circumstance, as Dr. Marsh well replies, cannot be deemed 


* Abraham 
Isaac 

' ’ ‘ Jacub 

Judah 
Pliarez 


Esram Booz 

Aram Obed 

Atninaciab Jesse 

David. 
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extraordinary, when it is recollected that in both of tliese genealo* 
gies the females are entirely omitted. It is also observed by 
the same eminent writer that it is a mistake to imagine, as 
Michaelis and others have done, that the {lahlb mentioned in 
this place by St. Mz^thew, is the person designated in the. Old 
Testament by the a[bellation of Uahab the hailot. It is im- 
possible indeed that uie latter could have been the mother 6f 
Booz, or more properly Boaz, because the account related of 
him in Ruth renders it evident that Boaz must have lived in a 
later age. than the harlot Kahlib, who was contemporary with 
Joshua.' No objection, therefore, founded on the supposed 
identity of the latter llahab with the former, can be valid. 

In the second division^ of the genealogy, fioih Solomon to 
Jeconias, our opponents object, that although there were in 
reality seventeen generations, they are expressly stated by St. 
Matthew to amount only to fourteen, ^lo obviate this didU 
culcy. Dr. Whitby^ remarks, that the evangelist speaking uf the 
first series, says, that they were in all fourteen; but that when 
he comes to the second interval, hu does not make use of his 
former expression, 7roi<rut ul ysyeu)f but merely observes that 
the generations there enumerated amount to fourteen, well 
aware at tlie same time, that for some good reason he had 
omitted three belonging to the same interval. It is also deser- 
ving of notice that the genuinenoss of the 17tii verse of this 
chapter, which contains the statement in question, has been 
suspected both by Bishop Pearce and by Afehbishup Newcoine, 
the latter of whom in his Gjeek Harmony of the Gospels, 
offers some presumptive proofs that it was at first nothing 
more than a marginal note, which was received into the text at 
an early period .♦ 

but whichever of these solutions be adopted, we shall find; 
by consulting the genealogies of the Old Testament, that the 
evangelist has certainly omitted three generations between JorLm 
and Ozias ; namely, Ahaziali, Joash, and Amaziah. lu order to 


■ Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iii. p. e. Notes to chap. 4. sett. 9- 
^ Solomon Ahaziah Hezekiah 


Rehoboam Joash 

Abia Amaziah 

Asa Uzziah 

Jehosaphat Joatbam 

Joram Ahaz 

3 Comment, on St. Matthew in loc. 


Mauasseh 

Amun 

.Tosiah 

.lechoniah. 


♦ Pearce’s Commentary, and N^'tome’s Harmony in loc. 
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account for this circuiDstatice,Br. WUtby conjectures that intbe 
Jewish Tabular Cmsuaks (exisUng acooraing to Josephus in the 
time of Christ), in ubich were written the stems of the royal 
lunily of DavidVnci which St. MatAew probably consulted, 
^se three kings might not be recorded, ^ut the best, and 1 
may add, the most satisfactory answer to objection thus con- 
fidently insisted on is, that omissions of a similur nature are by 
no means uncommon in various parts of the Old Testament. 
Thus we find that Cain and his whole family are omitted in the 
genealogical tables comprised in Mie 1st book of Chronicles, and 
that Simeon is not even named in the blessing of the 12 tribes 
by Moses, as it is related in the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy. 
Another example is afforded by the author of the Ist book of 
Chronicles, who though he enumerates all the sons of Jacob, 
yet in his account of their posterity, no mention is made of 
Zebulon and Dan. |t is remarkable also that in the 7Jth chap- 
ter of the book of Ezra, the generations specified from Seraiah 
to jAaron amount only to sixteen^ but that in the 6th chapter of 
the Ist book of Chronicles, from Aaron to Seraiah there are not 
fewer than twenty-two. Without increasing the number of 
these instances, we may safely affirm that we have no more 
claim to question the authenticity of St. Matthew’s narrative on 
account of the omission here complained of, than the Jews 
had to suspect the truth of their own scriptures from a similar 
cause.' 

Against the third* series of generations objections have been 
urged, which in the estimation of our adversaries have appeared 
incapable of solution. It is alleged, vn the first place, that in- 
stead of fourteen generations, as stated in the 17tb verse, only 
thirteen are enumerated. In answer to this, some authors have 

> Why the three Jewish monarchs Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah 
should be omitted in the geneahigy of Sn Matthew as distinguished from 
others, it were now vain to inquire. Dr. Whitby hazards a conjecture 
that since these individuals had been punished by an untimely death, as 
being the descendants ot Joram who was an idolater, and who bad mar- 
ried a daughter of Ahab, these circumstances might afford a reason for 
their being passed over in silence. But any cause founded on crimi- 
ualny of conduct would equally adect some of tho^e wlwse names are 
particularised ; and we may therefore regard the inquiry as fruitless and 
unimporrant. 

^ Salat hiel Azor Eliazar Jesus, 

Zorobabel Zadoc Matthan 

Abhid Acbiih Jacob 

Eliakim Eliud Joseph 
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affirmed that Jeconias mentioned in the lllh verse is a different 
person from the individual of the same name who is recorded in 
the 12th verse : and this position is countenanced by a reading 
which occurs in (he works of Epiphaniusv* But there is another 
mode of solving this difficulty, w'hich has bee^ adopted by many 
divines equally distiaguished by Uieir talents Vnd their learuiiig, 
and which is derive(\|rom a different reading of the 1 1 ih verse ; 
a reading which does not owe its origin to the ingenuity of 
commentators and polemics, but is supported by the authority 
of many important manuscripts, and by a Syriac version of 
great antiquity discovered by Professor Adler in the Vatican 
library. The lection of the 11th verse as it occurs in these 
documents is this : — And Josiah begat Jehoiakim ; and Jehoia- 
kim begat Jeconiah and his brethren.’*^ By placing Jehoiakim 
therefore in the second series, and Jeconiah at the commence- 
ment of the third, the number of generations specified will thus 
be complete. And to conbnii the justgess of this emendation 
of the common text, we need only recur to the details of Jewish 
families contained in the 1st book of Chronicles, where we shall 
perceive that Jeconiah was not in fact the son, but the grandson 
of Josiah. 

In opposition to this, and any similar explanation which can 
be given of the difficulty just considered, it is alleged that a 
passage occurs in the prophecies of Jeremiah, which at once 


* lytfimtrt rhr ’if^oViav. iyivyrin rot SaXadtnX. Griesbach, 

Gr. Test, m the margin. 

^ The authorities for thie reading are very considerable. Several Mss. 
are cited in support of it by Griesbach in the margin of the second edi- 
tion of his Greek Testament, including some which were collated not 
many years ago, by Matthsei, divinity professor at Moscow, and after- 
wards at Wittemberg, and by the Danisii professors Adler and Birch. 
Griesbach also mentions the Philoxeniao version as containing the same 
reading, though marked with an asterisk. But the authority of most 
weight is the Syriac version above referred to, which was discovered by 
Adler at Rome, and is fully described in his Fersiones Syriuca published 
in 1789. It belongs to that classot Mss. called Lectionaria^ is written in a 
peculiar dialect which this critic calls the Jerusalem dialect, and its read- 
ings beara close resemblance to those ol theCoHexBezce. He considers its 
antiquity to be equal to that of the Jerusalem Talmud which was finished 
in the fourth century ; but at all events it cannot be referred to a period 
later than between the fourth and sixth centuries ; so that though it is of 
subsequent dace to the Peshito, it is more ancient than the Phtloxenian 
version. The title by which it is cited by critics is, Versio Syriaca hierosoly- 
miiana. It is singular that Dr. Campbell in the notes to his translation of 
the Four Gospels, should assert that for this reading of the llth verse, 

** there is no authority from ancient Mss. translations, or coinmcntaiies.’' 
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defeats the supposition that Jeconiab was the father of Salatbiel : 
— « Write tliis man childless.** (Jerem. xxii. 30.) It is not qwite 
so clear however, as the objectors imagine, that the words in 
question have been rendered correctly, or at least, that they will 
not admit of a bdtter construction. The original word 
ariri, is made use of three times in the Old^estament, in addi- 
tion to the example before us, once in the bo^ of Genesis, (xv. 2.) 
and twice in Leviticus (xx. 90, £1.). In these three instances it 
is generally acknowledged to signify without xhildren, but in the 
present passage it is contended by Leusden, Whitby, and Dr. 
John Taylor, that it more properly denotes desolate, sfript, cast 
off, or rejected, A striking circumstance in favor of this inter- 
pretation is observable in t^ Septuagint version ; where though 
the same word is translated in Genesis and Leviticus as signify- 
in|| childless, yet in the passage from Jeremiah now before us, 
it IS rendered by the term Ixxipuxros, that is, r^ected. The 
assertion that Jeconiab had no children is palpably contradicted 
by a preceding verse in the same chapter of Jeremiah, in which 
it is said . Wherefore are they cast out, he (Coniah) and his 
seed but still more so by the third chapter of the Jst Book 
of Chronicles (w, l7, 18.), \iliere lie is described as having 
seven sons, admitting the word Assir, (IDM) to be used as an 
appellative, for captive, and not as a proper name. But even 
allowing the Hebrew’ word to be rightly translated in 

our English version, it may still be reconciled with the histoiical 
fact, by supposing, what is by no means improbable, that Jeco- 
niah, who lived thirt 3 ^- 8 even years during the captivity, did, in 
truth, survive his children. , 

However successful w'e may hitherto”have been in removing 
the impediffleots opposed to our progress, we are told that there 
is yet another obstacle to be surmounted before we can advance 
with security. In the next verse, it is asserted that Salatliiel 
begat Zorobabel ;'* and in order to show hoSv little this agrees 
with the records of Sacred History, we are referred to the 
third chapter of the 1st book of Chronicles, from which we 
ha\e already quoted more than once. It is not to be denied 
that Zorobabel is there represented as the son, not of Salathiel, 
but of Pedaiah his brother; and hence this inconsistency has 
be^i regarded as too glaring to admit of explanation. There 
can be no reason indeed to dispute the fact us it is stated in tire 
0)4 Testament ; but instead of coinciding with the inference de- 
duced by those w ho reject these chapters, we shall beUcr con- 
sult the interests of truth, by reminding them of an injunction in 
the Mosaic law, as it is recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
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Deuteronomy. With a view to prevent the extinetion of fami- 
lies^ it is there eoinmanded that if among brothers living toge- 
tber^ one of them should die without children, the wife of bini 
who ifl dead should not be married to a atranger, but to one of 
the surviving brothers. It is then added, ^Inat tbe £rst born 
which she beareth slilll succeed in the name of the brother which 
is dead, that his namV be not put out of Israel/^ If therefore 
we conclude that this law took place in the case of Salathiel and 
Pedaiah, Zorobabel may be justly considered as tlie representa- 
tive and legal son of the fornjer,»and thus every difficulty at once 
vanishes. And that this was the real fact is the opinion of 
Archbish^ Newcome, as expressed in the notes to his version of 
the New Testament. 

The last passage in the genealogy which has afforded a plau- 
sible pretext for the denial of its authenticity, is that in which 
Abiud is affirmed to be the son of Zorobabel. Among the 
children of the latter enumerated in tlie third chapter of the 1st 
book of Chronicles, it is observed that the name of Abiud is ndt 
to be found. To this it is sufficient to reply, that during the 
captivity, it is generally believed, that many of the Jew^s re- 
ceived names at Babylon, different from those by which they 
were known in Judaea: and in the case before us it is the 
opinion of the learned that the name of Meshullam mentioned in 
the chapter of Chronicles referred to, and that of Abiud as it 
occurs in St. Matthew, are only different names for the same 
person,* 


SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 
ROMAN TRAGEDY. 


No. llL^lContinued from No. LXIIL^ 

After these observations, we may, 1 think, form the follow- 
ing judgment respecting the productions of the elder Roman 
tragic poets : The leading tragic ideas and religious opinions 


* See Lightfoot’s Hora Stbrmca, in bis comments on St. Matthew fnd 
St. Luke. 
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«eni adopted from Greek tra^y^ the luhject waa, for the 
moat part, aecceMfuIly and judiciously borrowed from the 
Greek mythology ; the spirit, of course, \i'bkh mnimated the 
tingedy, was tt^ Greek. The plan of each piece was doubtless, 
in part, very ori^fial, {inventi laudanda nomine-^feiiciter aiidet); 
the execution, in a greater or less d^;ree, very successful. 
Their Roman origin manifested itself ne<"only by the idiomatic 
vigor and majesty of the language, but also by the dignity of 
the sentences, and the depth and earnestness of the passions, in 
conferinity to the 'character oC the nation ; but th^e national 
features^ as we may call thenip were, we fear, too successfully 
effimed in the pro^ctions of a later age. After all, we think 
llierefote, that in the destruction of the old Roman tragedy, we 
have to regret the loss of more than one real master-piece. 

In the same historico-critical way, in which, we think, we 
have deduced this conclusion, we shall attempt some remarks 
respecting the external conditions upon which the success of 
dramatic pieces depended, without, however, dwelling longer 
on evident points than our purpose may seem to admit. 

It is known Uiat the Roman performers only spoke the dia* 
logues, and that the tragic songs were sung by a boy, who was 
accompanied by a flute-player ; it was then die business of the 
performer to mark these songs with the correspondent gesticu- 
lation and action. This practice (mentioned by Livy, and in- 
troduced by Liv. Andronicus, c. 240 . a. Cbr. n.) which varied as 
much from the mqdern as from the Greek habits, (and Gravi- 
iia and Casaubonus are mistaken, when they imagine that they 
can discover the practice of dividing the acting and speaking 
between two persons, likewise in the Greek theatre) must have 
lied th$ greatest influence on the art end whole business of 
the performers. To this circumstance we must add another, 
whicb produced, not only in the art of the actors, but also in 
the errangemeiit of tragedies, essential variations from the dispo- 
sitions of the Greek drama. 

With the Greeks, as eveiy scholar knows, tragedy and thea- 
trical representation proceeded from the Chorus $ it was there- 
fore the solemn magnificence and the rhythmical motions of the 
chorus, in accordance to the accompanying lyre, towards the 
altar upon the orchestra, and the beauty and tragic vigor of the 
choral songs, that constituted the grand ornament of the Greek 
ibcatre ; and the tragic poets attached so much importance to 
iMs part of their compositions, that they themselves taught the 
dionis and the lyre-players the melody and tunes best adapted 
to the nature and metrical dispositions of choral song. (Du Bos’a 
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Critical Reflections on Poetry and Painting, I. III.; Bottigera 
** quid sit fabiilam docere/* I. p. 10; ^nd Solgcr’s Uebersetzutig 
dcs Sophocles ; Einleitung.) 

When the Romans imitated the Greek tra^^y, they placed 
not, like the Greeks, the principal importance ft) the lyric ele- 
ment, (conspicuous it4|the choral songs) but on the subject and 
action, and the dignity M the acting personages, (auctontas per* 
sonaruo). Quint.) This difference produced considerable con* 
sequences on all parts of the tragic art. W^bether the Chorus 
was entirely excluded from the Roman tragedy, as some of the 
learned have asserted : ‘ or whether any, though a subordinate 
place, was assigned to it, is not yet determined;^ no more than 
the question, in what its part consisted, supposing it to haVe 
existed. It is certain, how'cver, that it was not an essential 
element, as in the Greek theatre. The orchestra, therefore, 
destined in the latter for the Chorus, was appropriated for the 
senators. * 

But the proscenium w^as enlarged, in order to give more 
room to the performers, and for the display of scenic action. 
The imisic of the tragic songs was not composed by the poet 
himself as with the Greeks, but by professed musicians; they 
arranged the music fof the flute, which presided over the song. 
In other respects, the theatres and all the scenic apparatus were 
arranged after the model of tlicf Greeks. Claudius Pulcber (a. 
654. Valer. Max. 11. 4,6. Pliii. XXXV. 4.) first added paint- 
ings, and the theatres were afterwards enriched with all the orna- 
ments of the fine arts. (Cic. pro Mur. c. 19. Vitruv. VI. 6. C. 
Plin. XXXV. 15.*) , 

It is evident that the two above-mentioned circumstances 
must operate particularly on tbe action of the performers. With 


^ Plank de Medea, p. 56. Biittiger dc quatuor xtatibus rei scenicx, p. 
14. 

^ Some scholars have recourse to passages where a chorus is men- 
tioned ; but these are iii part va^iou^ly interpreted. Chorus Trivial in 
Terent. Maur. ; chorui Proterping, Varro L. V. p. 77. eil. Bi'p. ; chorus in 
Iphigtniay Gellius XIX. 10.; Bentley ad Cic. Tusc. III. 12.; Scalig. ad 
Varr. L. II. p. 144. cd. Bip. The Choruses in Seneca prove nothing respect- 
ing the elder Tragedies. It seems, however, from tbe passages already 
quoted, and Irom others, that the Chorus was nut entirely excluded ; but 
its use is as little known as its disposition. 

3 Vide Ilirt*8 Geschichte der Bankiinst. Berlin, 1822. Genelli Das 
Theater zo Aihen, Berlin 1818 ; and on the difference of the Greek and 
Romaa theatres; htieglitz^S Archsologiscbe Unterhallimgen, 1* p. 76> 
199. 
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r^ard (o the cultivation of the voice^ it follows from general 
causes that great aUentioi|inust be paid to it, and many passages 
apeak of the labor bestowed in order to attain perfection. 

' Cic. de Or^* 1 . 59. '‘Tragoedorum inore,4]ui et annos com- 
pluree sedente% decJamitant^ et quotidie^ antequam pronuntient^ 
vocem ciibantes- passim excitant, eanclsinque, quuoi egerunt, 
sedentes ab acutissimo sono usque ad gPavissimum sonum reci- 
piunt et quasi quodammodo colligunt.” But the importance of 
soemc action resulted not merely from the general considerations 
of theatrical performance, bti^ more particularly from the above- 
mentioned peculiarities of the Roman dramatic practice. 
During the tragic songs, the only business of the actor was to 
perform the character which be sustained, by expressing, in 
gesture and motion, harmoniously adapted to the rhythmus of 
the music, the variety of the passions. The part of the Roman 
performers w^as tlierefore more difficult than that of modern or 
even of Greek actors (the custom which at first prevailed, that 
tragic poets performed their owo compositions, as Liv. Andro- 
nicus did, Val. Max. 11. 4, 4. must of course soon cease) ; and 
we think they have, in their peculiar task, surpassed not only 
the former, but the latter also. 

What we have said, accounts for the excessive labor and 
sedulous discipline to wliieli performers submitted, in order to 
train themselves for their art ; also for 4he admiration of an- 
cient authors at the perfection attained in consequence of this 
intense exercise, (jreal masters established schools, where they 
brought up pupils for the theatre, (Macrob. Sat. 111. 18. Cic. 
pro Roscio Com. 10. '^aammocum laborc, stomacho raiseriaque 
erudiit (Roscius),” de Orat. 1. 28.);* the new'ly discovered frag- 
ments o^f Fronto(ed. Med. II. p. 23S.) afibrd a striking illustra- 
tion of this matter : **Tragicus ^soptts fertur non prius ullani 
sno capiti induisse personam, antequam diu ex adverso contem- 
plaretur pro personse vultu gestum sibi capessere ac vocem.” 
Quint. XI. 3. Our readers will recollect that something simi- 
lar to this is related of Demosthenes. The high interest with 
which performers practised their art, w'as undoubtedly the cause 
of their representing the passions of their heroes with so much 
excitement; every one knows the striking instances which old 
authors reUite of this impassi<med action, very different from 
the merely hypocritical manner of modern times. By such 
intense study, tiiouH of acting must be carried to such a pitch, 
as to gain for its masters, far more than for the Greeks, the 
attention of the cultivators of the fine arts and of letters. 

Compare what Cicero, (de Orat. 111. 26; de Div. 1. 37 ; de Off. 
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I, 31. &.C.) Uarace, (Ep. II. ].) Quintilian^ (XI. 3.) and 
Seneca (£p. 121.) say in their commendation. The names 
also of distinguished performers are more frequently commemo^ 
rated than with the Greeks. Not to mention those celebrated 
actors, Roscius and .£sopus, I remember the naj^es of Diphi- 
lus, (Cic. ep. ad Att. IXs IQ.) Rupilhis, (de Off. I. 31.) Anti- 
phon, (ad Att. IV. 15.) igipsius and Catianus, (Horat. Sat. XL 
S, 60.) and Glycon, (Pers. V. Q.) 8lc. 

The principal rule of the ^nic art among the Romans, was, 
as we have observed, the dignity of the action and of the tragic 
personages. This circumstance, cToubtless, had no less a share 
ill the introduction of the masque (persona), than the extent of 
the ancient theatres, which was the sole cause of tliis custom 
among the Greeks. It is not determined who first used 
masques ; according to Donat, (de Com. et Trag.) Protinus and 
Minutius; but according to Diomed. (Lib. Hi.) Roscius was 
the first who adopted this practice. « 

We must, in the same way, account for the circumstance, that 
women never appeared on the Roman stage.* in fine we dis» 
cover, in this deviation, the difference between the latter and 
the earlier action. The action of the performers consisted of 
two elements ; tliey were obliged, on the one band, to adapt 
the action to the sense of the piece, and on the other to the 
iliythmiis of the music. The action of the earlier performers 
(of a Roscius and an iEsopus) was chiefly influenced by the 
former ; their gestures and motions were grave, solemn, and 
full of dignity ; and Cicero observes on this account, that de- 
cency was the highest result of art. (caput esse artis decere. Dc 
Oral. I. 29 .) 

In later times the action rather assumed the character of 
dancing, (Tac. in Dial, de Or. 1. 20.) and soon degenerated with 
the corruption of the music (Quint. I. 10, .31 ; Plut. Symp. IX. 
15.); the same is observed respecting the theatrical music of 
the Greeks, by Plato, (de Leg. IH.) Aristotle, (de Rep. VIII.) 
and Aristoxenes (Atheii. J. XIV). 

It is evident, from our sketch of the earlier Roman performer^^ 


' We need not "ive any quotations to prove this assertion, the truth 
of wliich is generally allowed. Women were deemed inferior in every 
respect to the dignity of tragic performance, thoi^h they appeared 
among the mimics. (Cic. ad Attic. IV. 10; Hor. Sat.L 10, 76; Juv. VI. 
65.) the singers, (Sener. cp. 84.) and even with the gladiators. (Tac. 
Ann. XV. 32; Juv. I. 23 ; Reimar. ad D. Cass. LXl. 122.) 

^ We have drawn no comparison between this action and that of the 
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how great the affinity must have been between their art tind 
the action of orators ; for both rested on the same basis, which 
was by no means ihe case with the later tragic performers. As 
aD internal affinity between eloquence and tragic poetry was 
acknowledgA) both by Greek and Roman authors, so was also 
an external resemblance in tlie art of Action. Concerning the 
iirst and most interesting point, we wall, perliaps, in a future 
number make some observations ; we refer, for the present, to 
the following passages: Plato Gorg. § 1^4; Ajrist. Probl. 
XlX.la; Quint. 1.8; DiaL'de'Corr. Kl. Cic.de Or. 

111. 8. Br. ^5. and also obse;r«e) that the subjects of celebrated 
tragedies were appointed in tHe schools of rhetoricians as exer- 
cises for the pupils (Auct. ad Her. 1. SO, 11; 11. ly.)- 

Respecting the second point, it is known how great an emu- 
lation subsisted between orators and performers (Macrob. Sat. 
11. 10; Cic. de Or. 1.39; Quint. X. c. . We find the re- 
lation between Oratorical and tragic and action 

pretty exactly n^arked in several pa ssageS wES^ro says, de 
Orat. I.2B: <^1 q oratore acumen dialecticoriiii^ntentise phi- 
losophorum, verba prope poetarum, memoria jurisconsultorum, 
vox tragoedorum, gesiusp^eize sumniortim actoruni es>t requiren- 
dus.** vide de Orat. 1. 28 ; 111. 22 ; Brut. c. 30 ; Quint. Xll. 
3, 3. The orators accordingly visited the schools of the per- 
formers, ill order to ciiltivalo the external parts of their art, as 
we learn from the example of Cicero; (Plat. Cri. 3 ; Dio Cass. 
XLIV. 8.) and fhc same custom prevailed among the Greeks ; 
every reader recollects the case of Demosthenes, and many a 
modern orator would peibaps acquire a better claim to the title, 
if he were to adopt that practice. The ancients were more 
sensible of tbe affinity subsisting between the fine arts and let- 
ters, and morc^eager to avail themselves of the advantages which 
the one offered to the other, than th^ moderns are ; they of 
jourse attained a higher degree of proficiency in both. At the 
%ime time, we cannot but admire the justness of taste, with 
w hich, at the most florishing period of the tine arts, they pre- 
served tlie boundaries of the different branches ; prope, pane 
says Cicero ; de Oral. 1. 59 ; HI. 59 ; de Off. 1. 36. Slc. : and 
Quintilian says XI. 3 : “ ita temperanda, ne dum actoris cap- 
tamus elegantiam, perdamus viri boni et gravis auctoritateiii.’’ 


moderns, because ihe difference is obvious. The principal merit of mo- 
dern performers consists in a change of countenance corresponding with 
the variation of the passions ; the use of masques by the ancient per- 
formers rendered this study unnecessary. 
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Though, vvhen the action of performers degenerated, and the 
taste &gan to decline in all the branches of the fine arts and in 
letters, the boundaries of eloquence and tragedy, and likewise 
those of oratorical and tragic action were neglecf^jd, and both 
arts were mutually corrupted. 1^ 

We cannot quit this sftibject, without touching on a point not 
immaterial, when the question, what interest the nation in 
general took in the dramatic ait, is to be decided. The opinion 
of the gieat contempt attached to the condition of the Roman 
performers, is as generally propagated as* it is ill founded. 
Without entering particularly into this point, which is but me- 
diately connected with our subject, w'e shall just restrict our- 
sclt'cs to what, we think, will suffice to show the falsity of this 
opinion. 

It must be admitted, that actors occupied a higher rank at 
Athens than at Rome, though this has nothing to do with the 
opinion we have mentioned. The Theatre) and the exercise 
of the fine arts in general, were considered as belonging to the 
public life of the Greeks, which has never since been in such a 
degree the case among any people whatsoever. The conten- 
tion between iEsch}lus and Sophocles appeared to the Athe- 
nians to be of so great importance, that they thought none but 
their generals, among whom was Ciinon, returning victorious 
from the field of battle, w'orthy'to decide the preference. A 
general of the present day, would, doubtless, think that he had 
violated the principles of honor, were he t« execute such a 
commission. It is farther advanced, that the art of performers 
obtained the dignity of a froe Art at Athens, but that it was paid 
at Rome (Lipsii Exc. ad Tac. Ann. I. 77.). But, in the first 
place, it is not true that the performers were not paid at Athens, 
as may be learnt from many passages of the Greek orators, and 
which has also been lately proved by a distinguished scholar.^ 
And when, at the present day, is a theatre most distinguished? 
when it is supported by the government, or when the per- 
formers are obliged to maintain themselves ? But — say the de- 
fenders of the above-mentioned false assertion — the i>erfortners 
enjoyed not so much as the right of Roman citizens. This 
circumstance is still more insignificant; for just at the better 
period of the Roman republic, when this w^as the case, the con- 
dition of a performer was far more esteemed than afterwards. 
At that period, the right of a citizen was of a peculiar nature. 


' Boeckh’s Staatshaushaltung der Athener. T. p. 
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which will by no means admit of a comparison with our times ; 
this right was then a national prerogative of birth, the import- 
ance of which proceeded from the peculiar circumstances at- 
tending the ckvelopemeut of all the political relations at Rome/ 
and some of trie most respected persong lived in this tow'ii, who 
yet were not citizens. VVilh regard those passages whicli 
intimate a kind of contempt, they will, on a closer examination, 
be found to be directed either against the mimics and buftuons, 
or against the performers of Coineily, who, certainly, had less 
attention from the grave offspring of llomulus, just as the wri- 
ters of comedies were less noted than those of tragedies ; or else 
relating to the later degeneracy of this art, (ns some of the nili- 
matioiis of Seneca and Dion Cassius) at which w'e shall the less 
wonder, if we consider^ that in Greece also, after the tliealie 
had lost its moral dignity, it became the object of Litter re- 
proach and visible contempt, (Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes 
and Aristoxenus already complain in severe terms of this cor- 
ruption. See Gillies' History of Greece, V. Ilf.; also Libaniiis 
ill Aristidem, Gelliiis XX. 4.) which will be the case in » veiy 
country and in every age ; or delivered by clinstimi writers, 
whose insinuations will not make the least impression on those 
who know* that all the fine arts of the heathens, and particularly 
their theatrical performances, w ere objects of scandal and abo- 
mination w'itli these writers.* 

When, on the other hand, we refer to Cicero, (^pro llosr. 
Com, c, (5; pro Arch. P. c, 8 ; pro SeJit. c. '.»6 ; 1-pp* ud Fam. 
VII. l.)l Horace, (Epp. II,. 1 .) Seneca, and Quintilian, (sec 
the passages cited on the subject uf lhe abilities of perfonncis) 


* Niebuhr’s Rccmischc Gesebichto, and Boauforl’s AniicjuiU's de 
Home. 

^ August, de Civ. D. II. It — 13. lie also inveighs again.st Aristotle, 
concerning the tendency of tragic performances lu purify the passions, 
Confess. L. III. 8. Cyprian, Epp. II. 2. Lactant. Inst. VJ. 10. Basiiius de 
^gend. Gent. Libris, c. 17. Salvian dc Eruv. Dci, L. VI. p, 150: “ Spccta- 
cula sunt opera Diaboli/' Vide Voss lust. p. II. c. 39 ; Millesrius ad Cy- 
rUhim, ed. 0.\un. p. 280; Schwarz de Certam, Poet. p. 90. The assertion 
of learned men, that it is to tins violent hatred of the Fathers and of the 
ecclesiastic order in general against the theatrical exhibitions or the 
Romans, that we must atiribuie the Joss of their tragedie.^i, is very pro- 
bable. 

3 What Cicero says of Koseius, (pro Quint. ( . 25.) “ Qiium artifex 
ejusmodi sit, iit solus dignus videatur qui specteiur in srena; turn vir 
ejusmodi est, ul solus dignus videatur qui eo non accedat” — learned \\\- 
lecpraters ha.ve righliy referred to the cirr.umstance, that Uoocius wa^ 
likewise a cumediun, and have applied the reproof to this character, (dc 
59; Diomed. lib. III. p. 486.) 
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we meet with expressions of the highest esteem^ particularly 
respecting iEsopus and Koscius, not only declared in writings 
but also bestowed before the Roman people. ** Ita dignissi* 
mils/’ says Cicero of Roscius^ est scena propter jtrtificiu in, ut 
digriissimiis sit curia propter abstinentiam — Eund^m tu honoris 
causa appellabas, et virirtn primariuni esse dicebas/' Of j^so> 
jMia: Summus artifex, '^et niehercule semper partium in re- 

publica optimarum/* These are the words of the most illus- 
trious statesman of his age, most jealous to preserve his public 
dignity, and always mindful of imn^ortalising his glory. If ue, 
in addition to these judgments, add the circumstance, that the 
same statesman, with others of his time, cultivated the oratori- 
cal art in the schools of celebrated performers, and likewise the 
care with wliich Roman authors have rendered immortal the 
names of distinguished actors, so that those of Rosciua and 
-i^ilsopus will still be recorded when Talma and Garrick are 
forgotten, we may, w ithout exaggeration, pronbunce, ibat tragic 
performers, at t^t period when the tragic art preserved its dig- 
nity, enjoyed hi^er regards at Rome than in any country of 
modern times. 

After these remarks, the following questions, What interest 
did the Komati people take in the theatre I how did the Ro- 
iTiiin theatre contribute to tbe cultivation of taste and manners ? 
ill a w'ord, how far did the Homan theatie obtain a character 
of nationality ? cannot but be very interesting; and the more so, 
as, on the one hand, some distinguished crltiss have asserted, 
that in consequence of the Fescem^ine and Attellanean farces, 
and the cruel plays of tlie gludiat^fS, the Roman people bad 
lost all taste for dramatic performances, which were only re- 
lished by the higher orders ; and, on the other, some scholars 
have insinuated, that the Roman tragedy, transplanted from 
Greece into Italy, withjaut any connexion wdih Roman history, 
life, and political interest, could not possibly become national ; 
whilst at Athens, the theatre had been, not merely a phenome- 
non in the range of the hue arts, but also a true national Insti- 
tution. The clearing up of , this queslioii will at once pave 
the w'ay to some observations' on the second epoch of Roman 
tragedy, always tracing, as in the above discussion, our asser- 
tions to historical testinioiijes. 
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[Continued from No, LXIILli 

443. xoux ^Tdtptiouftai ro fin] sc. to After verbs 

of denying, the negative is joined to foe verb denying the fact, 
which negative cannot be translated in English. 

451. ^ (vvoixo;.. . Jixiq] Justice is ascribed to Jupiter as his 
assessor in ^ 

CE. C. V. 1S8£. J/xi} Zufvo; ap)^aloi$ vofiois* 

and in 

Find. Olymp. viii. QS, Vfloreipa Jto; Hsv/ou vapsBpos . 

454 . dy^tma dfwv vdfikfiei] The unwritten and iin- 

jiiutable laws of God, — those principles of right and wrong 
which are not invented by men, and inscribed on waxen 
tablets, but which are eternally written on the fleshy tablets of 
the human heart* 

CE. R* 863. fT ftoi (uvcrq ^Ipovri 

rnv Jcferov ocyvi/oev Xoycov 

T9 irdvTtov, cov v^fiot %p4utiVTut 
viJ/l7roSgf, ougacvlgcv 
h* aide§ct TSxveodfvrc;, cor *'OAv/t9ro; 
irarnp vt¥ 

$voird. kvipwy 

%r 6TIXT5V, OwSe fjtav WOTS 
Adrda xotrax9tfipi<ret, 

Cic. pro Milone §. iii.* Esfeiiim hp>c, Judices, non scripta, sed 
nata lex; quani non didicimus, accepinms, legitims; verum ex 
natura ipsa arripuimus, hatisiiiius, expressimus : ad quam non 
docti, sed facti ; non iustituti, sed iinbutk sunius. 

See Deniosth. vepl airs^atfov, §. 83. , 

458. syco oux] These tw^o words form an iambus. 

461. 81 $8 Tou Caesar, act iii. sc. 1. 

Cas, Why he that cuts off twenty ^ears of life. 

Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

Brut, Grant that, and then is death a benefit. 

463. otTTis ydp . . . ] I'he same sentiment occurs in many 
writers, and is indeed the language of complaint under afflic- 
tion. 

Soph. Electr. 820. •rrpos ruura, xatverco ri;, ft /Soe^uverat, 

TOW ev9by ovreov (6$ V ^avw, 

At^i} S’ eav Cw* rw plot; V ouSrl; x'o’Sor. 

Soph. ap. Stob. Serm. 120. JawTv apttrrov Io-tiv, jj JpvoJA/a;?. 
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Prom. V. 749. lo says, xpsta-trov y^p ela’awaf Beuvsiv 

*H ra; uvatrui vuT^uv KetKM^, 

Sallust. Catil. §. 51. Cxsar is made to say-^in luctu atque 
miseriis mortem airumnanim requiem non Gruciatum esse. 

St. Paul gives a m&ch higher motive for his desire to die-* 
IfWi fih 55*^ Xpia-To^f xot) TO iotveiv xe^Soj l«rTi. 

Memoriter laudo. 

4f)6. «v, e! . . . xstvots uv ^Xyowv] Here the tirst av seems 

to be redundant, unless it coiitmuiiicates additional condition- 
ality as connected with the dependent sentence — glroylf . . 

The repetition of this particle, with the optative mood especi?*- 
Jy, is very common ; sometimes, as here, with the indicative, and 
also with the infinitive. 

4fi7. aSfliTTTov ijvfxo/Aijv] This reading is adopted hy Brunck 
from Pierson, ad Mserid. p. 170. though ^it leaves an anapaest 
in the ,3th place. Some JVJss. and the Aldiuc edition' have 
^‘jtr^ofjLrjVy winch, with Porson calls ^portenta:’ Suppl. 

ad J^rapf. .xvii. Other Mss. have which Porson would 

have considered to be right, unless Eustatli. ad II. E. p. 529, 
18=400, 52.. had given the true reading 

470. Ti] This phrase seems to be used in order to soften 
the acerbity of the subsequent remark. So Electr. Soph. OOQ. 

El y^p tre^vxoi raiySe twv epyoov 'i^ptSs 
(r^sBov n ttJv cr^v o6 xarcettr^um 

47 1 . Sc. sAUTo, The active is here put for the middle, 

as in Hec. 9 1 1 • f^o^wav atro xa) ^upwTtomv butriSiv XATu^AitTAs 
[sc. iaUToy] v6<n$ ev exeiro. 

Pheen. *0 ^ ijSovjJ Souj* 

Orest. 288, xa\ vvv avAxaWvr c5 xa<r/yv»jTov xxpa. 

472. etxeiv S* oux] The conduct of Antigone corresponds with 
the advice given to Aeneas by the Sibyl. i£n. vi. 95. 

Tu ne cede midis; sed contra audentior ito, 

Quam tua te fortuua sinet. 

So Hor. Od. ii. 10. Rebus angustis animosus atque 

Fortis appare. 

48f). aAX’ sir But whetlier she be the daughter 

of my sister, or of a woman more nearly related to me than 
Hercian Jove, who is every thing to us.” Jupiter called Her- 
cius, from epxo^ — because he presided over family connections. 

493. ^lAgT 8’ 6 du/mof] And the mind of those who contrive in 
secret any thing wrong is w^ont to be first [i.e. before any thing 
else] detected as traitorous. 

So Meiiand. *0 <Tvvia-rQpmy avTw rt, xav p 6poL<rvrATo$, • • 

(rvveoTis eturov SsiAorarov eJvAi 

VOL. xxxri, CLJl. NO. LXIV. II 
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and Ov. Met. ii. 447. 

Hen qiiam ditlicile est crimen non prodere vultu. 

505, yXM<rcrstv^eyKksi(roi] Sluit their mouths. Bat here yXaicr- 
(Tfldv is properly uied with eyuXsitroi, for the complete sentence 
would be, el aij xXsltrot yXaotrtreiy ev ffVoj«.aTi. 

0O9. u 7 r/A^oua-< j This word is explained‘by the Schol. to mean 
(rvyx.\elou<n, 

o 14. vuis ouv] Reiske interprets this passage : Why then do 
you pay to him (Polyuices) an mipious honor, contrary to the 
laws. 

519. Tovg vofjLOvg lo'oos] ia-ortfifet yag sv^Ailou,xa\o^oioi uvxvrtg. 

I^iUcian. Dial. Mort. 

520. o^prifTTog] Sc. 7ro(tii, which word is in the preceding line. 

526. xa* fiTjv] 'J'his passage has exercised the ingenuity of 
critics; but if the comniu be taken away after vvep, and a colon 
placed at ei^opisvri, there will be no difficulty, or objection of 
consequence. The introduction of a fresh person on the stage 
by means of xett fjLYjv or oh, or both, is frequently done .without 
a verb, as Hipp. 170 . 

aM’ Yfh rgo^og yepatu vgo Ougatv 
TYivh xoiJ,i}^ov(r* e^cti f/^eKaipwv, 

and in writing this, it is not improbable to suppose that Eu- 
ripides had this passage of the AMtigone in his mind ; so thinks 
Prof. Monk. 

527. ^iKuh\(psi . oaxou ] Tears of affection for her brother. 

532. /X* IfrVivsj] 111 the Eleclra of Soph, v, 784. Clytacm- 

nestra, without employing the melaphpr of the snake, uses the 
word IjCTrr/oJ : 

ytxp /SXajSij 

fJvOiXOJ 17 V p. 01 , TOU/XOV iKItivOUtT* Us) 

UXpOtTOV 

537 , xai ^speo Trjg othlatg] This genitive is govern- 
ed either of or of pi.spog understood after ^spat, I'he 

govermnent is the contrary to that in Prom. v. 331. 

zuvTOiv jiisTatcn^fivv xai Tiro^fir/Kwg l/xoi, 
liecause 7:«vtcov naturally deptnds on the verb to which it is 
nearest in position. But to both passages the rule laid down by 
Poison, Med. 734 ., is applicable ; When two verbs govern- 
ing different cases are equally referred to the same noun, the 
Greeks, to avoid the unpleasant repetition of the proper noun 
01 pi^puoun, place it only once in the rase required by one of 
and omit the governmeYit required by the other/" 
eacrei touto y J dixf} tr'] sotco here governs two accusatives : 
Hp.tiDTo andfi^ o-f, separately, are proper — why not conjointly ? 
B. P. Pheen. 300. 
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Soph. Trach. 49. woKKoL fuev <r eyeo 

xetTBtSov TTxvdaxguT* SSu^fiecra 
rrjv* Hpixksm efoSov yocofiev^v, 

546. a [Ji.v)''&iyBg voiou o-sauT??] Verbs of touching govern a 
genitive case; therefore we should have regularly expected c3v« 
though it probably wbuld have violated the laws of metre, as 
a are so intimately connected that they may be considered 
as almost forming one W'ord. Tln^re are two ways of explain- 
ing the government of « : (1) either by attraction to raOra the 
acc. understood after vom ; or (2) by recollecting that verbs 
which govern a genitive or dative regnlaily, take after them an 
acc. of a neuter adjective. Of the foimer construction, where 
the relative takes Us case by attraction from its antecedent, 
instances occur in almost every page of Greek. Of the latter, 
see lltc. 50. 

roitfji,hv y.\v ovv otrovirsp ^Oekow tu^sTv, 
etTTai* 

Tuy^otvau generally governs a genitive ; here \vc have otroVTtep, 
though vtrovitBp would have equally suited the metre. 

547- ugxetrco $y^<rK0u<r* ^ydi] 

\igXQlj(Jt.«V 01 TTpoivYltTKOVTS; (TfiSsi/. Air. 395. 

552. «XAa vOv] akkA when not placed at the head of a sen- 
tence, and sonietiines when iti^, denotes saltern. 

Hcc. 391. de pC ukka ^vystrg) cvii^ovevtruTS. 

and Soph. Elcctr. 412, 5s0i TTOLTpyoty ^uyyive(rQe y* ukkx vOv. 

See Hoog, pint. p. 24. 

,565. £vv xuxcTig . . . xsi^u] The tragic writers repeated xaixog, 
hikuiog, and other terms expressive of distress, in order to in- 
Cl ease the pathos or eft'ect. 

G£. H. 248. xuxov xctxxg vtv apt^ogov exTplyf/set /S/ov. 

Aj. 806, TTOiiog TToyw ttovov <pspst. 

Hec. 204. (Txufivov yap p! oupstQpsvTaVy 
fioV;^ov, ietkaiaj tetkaluv 
el(r6ypsf ^eipog avapTratrTdv 

<r6ig oltco. 

566. Ti yap pLoyr, pioi T»j<r8^ areg /3ieo(rijxov ;] What is life zoorth. 
/3»c«(rijxov is expressed^ Hec. 167., by fitog uyacrhg h <pdsi. 

Hor, Od. ii. 17. Ah ! le meas si partem animx rapit 
Maturior vis, cur iiioror altera, 

Nec carus seque, nec superstes 
Integer ? 

Aj, 393. Teemessa says, rl yap del 5i?v pis crou rsSvyjxoTOg j 
See above 548. , * 

568. xTfltfSfs wpi^^eta] The plurals of neuter iiovns denoting 
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abstract ideas, aio freqiicMitly used in the tragic writeis as de- 
signating indiviiiiial persons, vuuitpfta here means * the bride/ 
Hipp. II. .'/twoXutoj, ayvov ThrOia); vathvfiaTa. 

Orest. 10.31. kai fji.vrty.ix. Bs^ctiO* ev, xsBgou re^v»(rfjLocrec, 

See l^orson's note on lliis last line fr>r further instaiicevS. 

o7()‘ 6sBoyfx.£v*] BsBoyy^svsi here and v. f) 77 * is pitt for the sin- 
gular, as JyyyviOTTa in the Med. 701 . 

^vyyvxa-Tx fji.}v y^p ijv <rs \UTrel(rOui, yuvat. 
and acritjia, iJipp. ioy. 

cirrifjiex. S’ Ynxiv, ijri? sjtiv tj vocog. 

So \ irg. /l^n. i. (j()7 • 

Fratcr nt ilMieas pelago tiius omnia ciiciiin 
Littora jactetur, odiis .lunoni.s inifpia.', 

Nota tibi. 

For more in«^ta;a < s 'ce iFerod. i. 91. i. 125. iii. 88 . 

Ilciud. iii. 1(^9. i'v. -• IMiiloct. 524. Mec. 1230. 

o79. av«j/x=vac] And after this, or, from this time these wo- 
men ought not to be a/ large,* after this time these damsels 
ought to be women (and not allowed to come forth in public) 
and not left to their oxen (liscrction. Fl»e Schol. explains 

avftfjLSva; by sXzvUigas xa) otTroXsXvfievcc^ uWk Bs(7fji.lov$» 

So Cl>ia;mne>lfa accuses her daughter Eleclra of being 
Klectr. Soph. ,310, uvsifxavfi f/Lsv^cve eaixoiSf au (rrpaipai. 

58’/. orciv TTsXrtj . . . Tou jSioyJ We .')bouId more regularly ex- 
pect 9 r€Xa^ Ttw plcu : *but the genitive is here used in the .sense 
<)f zejfh jcaptit to — itaKuc [Treplj jSiOo. Thus also eyyuc, 
ftq^.oTTsXu^-tr^st.i, e/xwdAd£^ 5 crfi«i. 'IVacb. 17.. 

, TTpiV rriCh xotVijj eju.7rsXacrfi»;vaj Trore. 

For the sentiment — Viig. /l"bi. viii. 55(). 

propiusque periclo 

It timor. 

So Quint. Curl. lib. 3. Cadenirn ul solet tieri, cum ultirni 
dhsc! iininis teiiipuM ad\cntar, in solieitudincrn versa iidiicia csl. 
582 . x/xxiZv ays-jcTTGc] uysinrrog. taken in an active sense ; 

verbal nouns in rnj have frcipienlly both an active and a passive 
dgnificaiion — 

(F. C. 1521, « 6 jxto 5 rtyriTTip'-.i — without touching bis guide. 
G5. 11 . 9 I 1 H. a'^xuaros eyp^oy^ —never touched a sword. 

Cf. Ale. 174. llec. 1125. Fhceii. 218 . 

tasting of evils is a very cotnnion expression in the tragic 
writers. 4 he Srhol. on lJip}>. f).:y. explains ysyevy.lvos by 
TT^r^sc/isvos ; but the phrase is perfectly intelligible without 
|j^ch«in1erpretation. 

Hec. ,37'3< ao'rig yap cux a^wde yc6a<r&att xaxoiiv. 

11 ere. P’. 1.350. 'Arap rrovwv ^ fjivgiujv sycu<r«pt-r,v. 
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Trach. 1 103. “AKKtov te iivpiaiv eysuffantijv. 

589* epe^os U'^aXov] Xhe gloom from the botteiu of the sea, 
or gloom such as prevails at the bottom of the sea. 

590. Ku\lvdsi fioa-ffd&sv . . .] 

Continuo vewti volvunt mare^ magnaque surgimt 
iEquora. • iEn. iii. 196. 

590. ysvsau yevoj] ysvo;, the particular generation ; yevsu, the 
general stock : “ nor does a particular generation alter the 
general stock.” 

ICL Soph. J4-. ev ol$ ava^ucriV Ijtiv ou- 

8sfJLta XOCKUjV. 

6l 1. TO t’ e^siTflt. . .] Much pains have been taken to explain 
TO ETTeiTa ill the sense of ^ the present/ as the context seems to 
require; (the ihiee limes are more distinctly marked in liomer 
11. A/'O; T JStjTa T* eoWa tol t’ effO’dfABVix. Ttpd T* edvrot). Schaefler 
explains ih<‘ words by instans fcnipuHf *llie time which imme- 
diatcli/ succeeds the present moment, and then it will not 
materially difi’er fioni the present, riie preposition in hotpxsaet 
governs TO sTretTx. to /txeXXoy x.t. A. translate the following 
will be sufficient, (will be found applicable to).” 

6l9* •ffvp)] “ And it [sc. ctiraTot xov^ovouivspcjjTcov] comes on 
the inexperienced, until he has brought Ins foot near the hot 
fire of affliction,” and then, b^. experience of disappointment, he 
is no longer deceived by treacherous hope. 

6(20. ex Tov] Dan, lleinslus observes jn Lectionibus Theo- 
criteis, chap. 20, that, when the ancients quoted a proveib, the 
author of which was iiiikiiowii, thev premised their quotation 
by (Ls AeyouTiv oI o-ofoqVjr coc (rofoj sIttcv: the same remaik will 
apply to ex tov, sc. bx tivoc toov TraAaiwv because it is 

not known which of the ancient philosoy>lu i s was the pioiiiviU 
gator of this ' saw.’ 

()22. TO xaxov.’. .] This notion, that Jupilei perverts the 
uiider8taiiding*< in order to make them do w rong. is found in 
several parts of the Greek writings : 

In a passage attributed by some to Fluripides, 

*'Otuv Is Sa/fLOJv avdp) wopTyvjj xdtxa, 

TOV vovv e/SAavpe irpmTov, 

7Esch. in a fragment preserved by Plutaich mid Eusebius: 

Seos pih aWioLV fdsi jS^oroir, 

"'Otuv Kaxwo-ai '6wfx,ot Trap^Tr^Srjv 
We may add the lines from J^^curgus against Leociates : 

*'OTotv yaip ogy^ Sottpidvoov jSAaTTTtj Tiv«, 

TOUT* auTO vpwroVf f^a^oupsirM ^gfiveUv 
TOV VoCv TOV EtSAoV, U. 8g T^V TpBTFBl ^ 
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yyeojuijy, 7v’ eiSj juigSsv cpv duaprim. 

The Latin adage, Qtios Jupiter pcrdere viilt, prius dementaC, is 
probably nothing more than a translation of the passage in En« 
ripides given above. See Heyne. 11. ix. It6. 

623. eftjttev] The Doric form for elveti. » 

6'3J. iJLotvTEoov u-freprepov] This is a pvovcrbiiil expression, 
denoting the certainty of the infoimation which they would 
receive ; it would be clear, not veiled in obscurity like the 
cominiinications of prophets. 

632. ufx [jLYj can have no place here, because it was not 
likely that Ua;mon would be angry with his father, if he had 
not heard of the decree against his betrothed wife. Herman 
altered into fj.o \ — /xol being taken in a redundant sense. J^ut 
Hoogeveen says, that fio) and tro) are never redundant except 
when they' convey some latent meaning, marking some authori- 
tative expression or 'some tender feeling ; neither of which 
applies here. Schaeffer reads Siy. rsAeiay . . . Tfyc jxeAAoyyjx- 
^oo] This genitive is connected with “ vvilli lespect to 

your future bride supply vepi. 

Aj. 998. o^eiot yotf <rou /Safij. 

635. (Toj elfti] TAB o'w fieA^jxaTi uttsIxcd, Schoi. 

637. a^lws] The adverb is here used in the sense of the noun 
adjective, so in Hec. 719. 

TUKstdey yap e5 

TSir^xyiJ^sv* lorlv, el ti twvS’ Icttiv xa\S>g — for xaXov. 

643. cJj xai Tcv s^^ph] The same reason, for having children 
is beautifully given by the Psalmist, Ps. cxwii. 5. '‘Like as 
the arrows in the hands of the giant, even so arc the young 
childien. Ha^ipy is the man that hath his quivt r full of them ; 
they shall not be ashamed w’hen t! ey speak willi their enemies 
in the gate.” 

6 17- woAvv 5g Toio-iv sx^goltnv yeKoiv] To be ridiculed and 
laughed at by an enemy was considered the greatest disgrace 
that could befall a man. Medea, to avoid this ignominy, slew 
ber children. See Med. 334, 405, 792 . Megara in lleic. T, 
285. says that the ridicule of a foe was worse than death 
itself ; 

‘Hpt,ag S* 67reiS^ Sei daveVv, ^peaiv, 

Mvj vup) xara^avdevTac, ep^Cpoltriy ys\wv 

Atlovrag, oup^o) tou daVEiv jxsi^ov xaxov. 

And a fragin. of Eurip. in Stob. Tit. xci. from the Cressa : 

Auv^ fjisv aTj} vepi-Tretrelv altr^pa rtvl' 

El S* o5y ylvona, wegiU’Teikca xotkiog 
^ xpuir^ovTei, xad fit} vafft xtjgutro’etv raSs* 
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re\(og yag ytverai tu TotaSe. 

658. irpog Tceura] Pioptcrea. Ttgog TovTotg, pra^terea. 

672 * otvag^iug] litcorles speaks in the same manner^ S. 
Theb. 226. 

ZBtSoegy^tu yag htm suTTpa^lag 
.M)JT) 5 p, vuv^ troDTYipos, 

675. TpoTTuc ':tnT 0 Lppy;yvv(n] 'I’he Schol. explains xoiToippfiyvvari 
by the words ttoiH, This suddenly produces the 

routes ol Jiaiifs; ’ but xarappyiyvvcn can scarcely bear this sig- 
hdicatioii ; r; sccriis more probably to be the accusative of 
die result luoiiuci d by the vtib whicii governs it breaks 
whole armies and causes theii tlight.” 

677. afjLuvTi'^ oL^’jvTku and f^o-ffijTga, the plural lor the singular, 
see above v. 576 . 

681, yifuviAh,,.] Similarly in the Phceii. 500. the chorus 
remarks : ^ 

ept'-t UEV, £( xai kqlS' 'EWryxv 
T£Tpa]LL/jLs5’, izAX* 'Jjv fuVrra jtXOi loxtl; XEysiv— 
which Valckenaer thinks was taken by Euripides from this place 
of Sophocles. — Qii. Was it u ortli stealing ? — This sagacious 
chorus, at the end of IJamoifs speech, discovers, in another 
distich, that both father and son had made wonderful speeches. 

(i 86 . OUT* uv IvvaifjuYfVy pt^rjT^ ^ISlaik the difference between oure 
and /xijTg in tins lino : the lirsl asserts a fact, 1 shall not be able; 
the second, with llie optative mood, eonlains a prayer, Nor may 
1 learn. Cirammarians say, cy negat sini^licilcr, vetat ct 
proliibet, 

68 ^. \sysi Tig, tic] The repetition of the pronoun 

is not unusual. 

Oiest. 1216 . puAac’o’s o\ t,v ng, Trpiv tsAsutijS^ (fevoy, 

^ Tif ij xacr/yv>)T 05 •noiTgog 

eAJoJv eg oixovg fSp. 

So Tracli. 945. w<rT ei ti; ^vq 

15 xai “TThioug ng YjfJt,€poLg Aoyi^sTai, 
fiaratog to-Tiv’ ou yap e(j6’ ^ y augtov, 

Trgh 6U TaSr} Tig ri^v ^rapoCtrav vjuepctv. 

691 . Ao'yoij ToiouTCtgl In consajuence of such reports as you 
W'llI not be delighted to Iiear. This dative of the cause occurs 
above v. S 91 . 

Taig ffoTic aTreikoTig, dig e^etfiatY&tjv tots. 
in consequence of your threats with which I was then stormed. 

699 . Golden, splendid, Xoip.7cqug uirepjSoAix^;. Schol. 

700. mqx^Tuil Proceeds againsi }OU. 
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10^. euKKiioLs TSKVOis uyaXfjt,ei] ayaKf/,aL euxXsiatg is a plirasc 
similar to euKXsiag are^uvog. 

Aj. 46;5. CUV eiuTOf ea-^s rrs^cepov eux^stots l^eyotv. 

and Eurip. Siip{)I. ;313. 

iroAsi vapov (TOi (TTE^otvov 6vx?is(ois XdtjSsiv. 

704, ^ Tt Trpog vectSsov wotTpt ;] This meiiibcr of the senteiire 
is elliptical : What can be a gi eater glory to a father from his 
sons, than their prosperity ? t/ ayuKpLx fislKov vccrpi vphg ir«/8«y 
^ votlBciov daAXovTwv; and thus the Schol. explains it. ouSe 6 vroir^g 
luel^ovu aAA)jv •npog rwv votiiouv Is^sreci, suTv^ovvTug toutonj 

h^SiV. 

707 . ocrrig yap . . . o5ro«] The instances are frequent in H'hicli 
carts refers to a pluial. Professor IVlonk IJipp. 78. has given 
many from a Ms. note of Professor Person. 

Androm. 170. slg (jLtav fiksirovreg suvalup Kuvgiv, 

(TTspyovatv, oaTig fiyj xaxcug olxfiv diXsi. 

This Barnes culls ah eiiallage of number — carts for ohms or 
oartg olvtwv. 

Hec. S5y. Itzit* hois av ^eavOTwp eufAMV ^gsvag 

ru^oifji’ av, carts agyvpov pu evvr^asrat. 

Eur. Electr. 933. xaxslvous <rruyw 

TGV$ irai^ois oartg toO i^h ipamg irarpog 
oux covofiaarat, rijs he pi.fiTpos, Iv ttoXzi. 

Tibullus hks used this Grseciilih, i. (}, 30* 

TuitC procul absitis, quisquis colit arte capillos, 
Effliiit^?tFuse cui toga laxa siiui. 

Terent. in the prolog. Eun. 

Si quisquam est, qui placerv se studeat bonis 

Quam plurimis et niinime muitos licdere, 

In his poeta hie nomen profitetur suuui. 

713. auTcos he vaoj] A similar illustration is found in Orest. 

698. ^ , . - . , ' ^ 

Xflti vavg y^g, evraQtlaet vgog ^lav •Troh), 
e^a^ev, eart) S* auStg, xaX« voha, 

719- yv»pt.r} yag] Sophocles seems to have had in his mind 
the following passage of Hesiod : ’£py, x«) 'Hp^sg. 290. 
oSrof /X£V Tiavagtarog, og avrm isavra voijtrei 
^paaa6p.evog ra x eiretra xai eg TeXoj ^aiv ap^etvx. 
eaQXog 5’ av xaxeivog, og eu eWovrt niQyjTai. 
og hi xs auTcp voerj fi^r aXXou axovetv 
tv GufAM /SaXXijTflU o$* avr* x^p^'iog av^p, 

Cicero has imitated this, Oral, pro Cluentio, 31. 

Sapientissimum esse dicuiit cum, cui quod opus sit ipsi 
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T^otice of Milton's Treatise, 265 

vcniat in mentem ; proxinie acc«dere illom, qui alterius bene 
inveiuis obteniprret.” 

Herod, vii. 1 6. ‘'Iirov exsivo, a fiottnKsv, va§ Iftot Hexpnaif 

vie tv re eu, xai rw xiynvrt ^ptiOTu eUXeiv TrelQecr&at. 

722, eI8* owv] eJ8’ gvv [/u,^ rotovrog ve^vne] This ellipse, like si 
$£ elle fty} ye, convgvs the idea of a supposition opposed lo one 
contained in the preceding sentence : Demosth. irsg) Trotpuvpeir. 
6 VTTeg Vfjt.6ov ypa^oic ayeiv ev ref ttoXsijlco vpog rov ^^lAiwarov 
Cl 8e ^cLvuTtp ^rifJnoucrSoLt, avokcoKs xai vjSpio’Tcct. Thuc. i. §. 28. 
So Mntth. IX, 17. Luke x.^. John. xiv. 2. U. 

724. ITS T . . .erg t'J I'he first trs refers to Creon ; the second 
lo Hjenion. 

731. suasjSelv elg rohg Bsobg'] The Greeks said indifferently su 
a-efisiv Toug Seohg, and eure^eh elg rohg Ssovg. Valckenaer. Phoen. 
J331. and Porson, Phoen, 1340. 

734. vjfjiiy a *fis xpvl Observe the (Jiange from 1st pers. 
plur,. to 1st person sing, which is not uncommon ; below 1 194'. 
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Part 11. — [Concluded from No, LXIIJ,'} 

The subject of Chap. xiii. ^^The Death of the Body,” gives 
rise to the question, whether it is the body alone, or the whole 
man which dies; in other words, whether the soul sleeps during 
the interval between death and resurrection, or exists in a state 
of consciousness. We are sorry that we are not able to extract 
the \\hole of the able and highly interesting discusvsion in vilticb 
Milton advocates the doctrine of the sleep of tiffe soul, and re- 
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plies to the arguments drawn from Scripture against it; part of 
it, however, we must transcribe, for the sake of the classical 
allusions, and the biblical criticism there contained. 

Locus secnndus cst Eccl. xii. 0,sjnritu redeunte ad Deum, qvi dederat 
ilium, Atqui nc hiuc quideni quod voluiit cviucitur; ad Deum enim 
rediret late adraodum neceasc est accipi ; quandoquideiri improhi non 
ad Demn, sed a Deo in morte procul absceiliiiit : et supra dixerat, 
cap. iii. 12. horum unumquodqw ireeundem locum: ct omnium prorsua 
animalium spiritum dicitur Dens et dedissc ct ud so reciperc, dum cor- 
pus ad pulverem rcvcrlitur. Job. xxxiv. 14, 15. si — spiritum ejns et 
auimam ejtu ad se reciperel, exspiraret omnis earo simul, et homo in ^/v6- 
rm reverteretur, Psal. civ. 29, SO. idem. Quanto rectins Euripides 
vel insciens hiinc locum iiitcrprctalu.s cst in Sujqtlicibus:* 

oBiy r ixna-coy lie TO trupu' af t'xtTO 

tvTayfi* airnXfi*, “nytTp-ec (An "tjo; nlOifst, 

To CTutpa i* tie ym - — — 

hoc est, soluta pars qiia?que in sua redit principia, in &ua clemenfa : 
quod etiaui ab Ezecbiclc coiifirmatur, cap. xxxvii. 9. a quatuor venlis 
advent O spirilus ; rerto «i^itiir spiritiis Iiominis illuc ahieiat, nude cst 
reversns. Hiiic puto Matt. xxiv. 31. con^regabunt electos cjns a quatuor 
venlis : quidni tarn spiritns clectonim, qnam rainutissimos curpoiiim 
pulvisculos, in diversas nonnunqtiam regiones longissime diillafus? 
Idem censendum de I Reg. x\ii. 21. revertatur quaso anima pueri, 
Quainquam et istc modus loquendi vulgaris ad omiieiii aiiitna* dcfcc- 
tioncm adhiberi solet : Jndic. xv. 19. rediit spirilus ejus et vixit, 1 
Sam. XXX. 12. idem. Nam eerie mortuis omnem vi9c exisicntiam ndi- 
mujit muHa scriptiirae loca, quorum aliquot modo prolulimus : sed apoi- 
tissime liuio objectiorii satisl'uciunt qucc supra deiiitcrita spLiitusaltiili- 
mus. pp. 198—9,/; 

Quartus locus est Phi|ipp. i. 23. cupiem dissolvi et cum Christo esse. 
Ut taceam inccrtani ct \ariam verbi awr-va-at vcrsionciu, quod nihil 
minus quam dissolvi significat, respondco, lanictsi Pauliis summain 
statim adipisci perfectionem ct gloriain, vvloti ulfimum siium finem, 
ciipiebat, quod et omnes pro se cnpiiint, non continuo demonstrari 
cujnsqne animam elapsam corpore, ved cielo vel inrerno sine .tnora re- 
cipi: esse enim cum Christo cupicbat nernf^e in adventu eju.s, quern 
omnes iidelcs quam primuin adfore et trupicbaiit ct cxpcctabanl: .sic 
navigaturus cupit solvere et esse in portu, itincrisdntcrp'ctimontinnem 
vix facit. Quod si tempus nullum sine motu, unde qui apud licroas 
dormire dicebantor, momentum quo somnum inicriint rnomento quo 
excitali sunt connectebaiit, intcrnicdinm omne c.vitnentes, Arist. Phys. 
1. iv. c. 11. quanto magis illiv qui mortiii sunt, quicquid inlcrccdit tern- 
jtoris perit : unde mori et esse cum Christo eodem fieri momcfito sen- 
tietiir. Quaudo aiitcm erit ut tandem simus cum Christo, Christus 
ipse diserlTSsime docet, Joan, xiv 3. quum pr»fecius fuero et paravero 
vohis locum^ rursum veniam et assumam vos ad meipsum : ut uli era ego et 
VOS sitis, pp. 199, 200. 

Septimus locus ost Luc. xxiii. 43. turn dixit ei Jesus, Amen dieo libi, 
hodie mecum eris in paradiso. Mulios variis do causis cxercuithic locus, 
usque CO ut interpunctioncm etiam tollere non diibitarint ; ut si sic 
Bcrjptnm csset, dico ttbi hodie, id cst, etiamsi hodie miserrimus et con- 
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tetnptissimns videar esse omnibus, tibi tarnen dico,atque confirnio, fore 
to mccuni in paradise ; id cst, in Joco aliquo amceno (nam paradisus 
propric cuelum non est) sivc statu cum animao turn corporis spiritaali : 
quemadmodnm cteleri, Matt, xxvii 52, 5'). in illo cnim terras motu, 
eodem die, non triduo post, ut viil^o creditor, monumenta aperta sunt, 
niortui surroxernnt, ct ^ffpressi sunt, v. 62. x*! egressi cumessent, 

post resiirrectionein demiim Cbristi introicruiit in sanctam urbem: 
cum ejusmodi enim intcrpunctionc Tctercs Graeci ista Icgebant Erasoio 
teste : et Sjriis plane sic ; et egressi sunt, et post resurrectionem ejus tn~ 
gretsi snnt &c. Status ille rcsurgcnliiim sanctorum cum anima! turn 
corporis spirJtuulis, non immerito quidem Paradisus dici potiiit, in quo 
bonuni ilium latroiiem ctelcris saiiclis fiiisse aggregatum sine iioxa 
equidem cxistimein; nec hodie stride siiini necesse c.st, sed tempus 
breve modo intclligi, nt 2 Sam. xvi. 3. Hcb. iii. 7. Ulcunque ha;c 
sint, ob unum difficiIJimum et non satis intcllcctiim locum tot clarissima 
testimonia repudiari non debent. pp. 200 — 1. 

We must again pass over several chapters, contenting our- 
selves with pointing the attention of our readers to an excursus 
in Chap. xiv. p. *207 — 212, on the union of the divine and hu- 
man natures iu Ciirist ; an able vindication of the doctrine of 
universal redemption, Chap. xvi. 22(3 — 229 ; and the remarks 
on justification by faith, and on linal perseverance, Chap. xxii. 
27 i — 274, and Chap. xxv. p. 288 — 293, both which subjects 
are treated with that discrimiiiatiou, good sense, and regard to 
the general tenor of Scripture rather tliau of disconnected texts, 
which usually characterise llid treatise. From the iirst-tnen- 
'tioiied of these disquisitions alouo we quote a few sentences ; 

Tantuin itaque niy.stcrium cum sit, \ el bine Imprimis monemur no 
quid dc CO temerc, ne quid audacter, philosopbicis uixi nugis, affirnic- 
mus ; nu quid du nostro adijeiamus, nc qbid ex ipsa scriptuia profera- 
mus quod iniirmari facile posVit, cvidciitissimis quibusque locis, jiaucio- 
libus licet, coiitciiti. Hac si audiamus, ct in veritate sola, mi.ssjs 
mctaphysiconim commenti.s, acquiesccre vclimus, quot disputationibus 
prolixis et portciitorum pleiiis finiim impuncraus ; quot lixresiiim mate- 
riam occasioncmque lyiiputabimus; quot immeusa voliiniina tbeolo- 
gastrorum c\ Dei tempio velut inquinamenta ac rudera ejiciemus ! 
Cliristiana fide, quae (|uidcm ad saluteni nobis ncccssaria proponitur, 
nihil planius, nihil rationi cungruentius profecto csset, nihil vcl ad in- 
fimi ciijusque captuni accommodatiiis, si in ^ivinis lebus divinas diin- 
taxat auctoritates adhibere, et iutra sacros libros conlincie sese refur- 
inati etiam doctores adhuc satis didieissent. Nam qucC ncccssaria sunt, 
nullis perplcxa controversiis, facile pcrcipcremus ; quee mysleria sunt, 
mysferia esse intemerala paleremur, ut ultra quam fas est iuvestigare 
vereremur. pp. 207—8. 

And again : 

** Res quidem uti sic se faabeat, satis sibi constat ; modus 
ignoratur, et ignorari certe praestat quod Deus ignoratum vuJt. 
—Quanto satius igitur est scire hoc tantum, mediatorem nos- 
trum Dei Filium carncm esse factum, Deum atque homincfii et 
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dici et esse ; quo auteni inodo, quoniam Dcus id non ostendit^ 
desinere argutari, et sapienter potius nescire.” 

Wc cite these passages to show that Milton was dianietri* 
cally opposed to those religionists who deny the existence of 
mysteries in Christian theology; a class tvilh whom, neverthe- 
less, attempts will probably be made to gonfound him. Chap, 
xxvii. Of the Gospel, and of Christian Liberty treats chiefly 
of the abolition of the law of works, and the substitution of the 
law of love ; a favorite tenet w ith Milton, and wliich is here 
powerfully advocated. Chap, xxviii. “ On the Outward Seal- 
ing of the Covenant of Grace,'* contains* amongst other particu- 
lars, a defence of infant baptism. The follow ing'from the same 
chapter, on the Romish mass, is remarkable fur its force, and 
brevity, (qualities in which Milton excelled), and concludes 
with a striking sentence. 

Missa papist ica a cwiia Dominica lunge discrepat. Imn. Ha e insli- 
tiita cst a Domino, ilia a pontifice. 2<i». Ha‘c in nicmoiirini Cliristi 
semel, idque a semetipso unico sacerdote ohlati, Heh. \ii. 24, 2h, 27. et 
ix. 15, 25, 20. et x. 10, 12, 14 ; at missa cst ohlatio ipsa quotidie, idqiic 
a sacriticulis innnnicris facta. Cliristus so non in sacra eueua, 

sed in cruoo obtulit; in mi.ssa Christus cpiotidir a stu'culote sacriiiea- 
tur. 4 ^ 0 . In ccena Dominica adfuit ip.sutii corpus Domini \ivi factum 
ex Maria virgine ; in mi.ssa creari, repente cx pane fnigilnr a sacrificuto 
quatuor verborum dcmurniurationc, hoc est corpvs meunif et crcaium 
statim frangi. In sacra CGena*'4cra substantia panis ct virii, sicut 

et nomcii, post Oonsccrationein mauet; in missa, si ciediuius, externa 
tantum species manet^ nova utriusque inetamorphosi in corpus Domini 
eoiificta. In sacra cocna, Cliristi maiulalo, c poculo biberunt 

omnes; in missa poculiim iirgatiir laicis. Missa denique sanctum 
Christ! corpus perpessionibus ac iniseriisqmnibuspeifiinctiim asuinmo 
exaltationis gradu, a dextra Dei Patris ad slatum liurniliationis niiilto 
quatu antea miseriorem atquo indigiiiorcm in terras retrabit, rursus 
frangeudum, commiriueuduin, rommoicnduin etiam brutoruiii morsibus 
exponit ; per omnes denique viscerufli meatus ac fu'ditales cxcocliim, 
quod dictu horrendum est, in Jatriiiam extriidib pp. 329—30. 

The remainder of the first book is chiefly occupied with the 
subject of the visible church, its ministry, and its discipline. 
Here the system of Iftdependency is developed, briefly indeed, 
but completely, perspicuously, and explicitly. The most re- 
markable passages are the attack iu p. 335 on the Romish claims 
of primacy ; p. 359t on tithes ; and Chap. xxx. On the Holy 
Scripture," which coniaiiis some curious matter. The conclud- 
ing chapter of this book, ** On perfect Glorification," including 
tlie subjects of the resurrection, the general conflagration, the 
final judgment, and the future state, though consisting of little 
more than a set of plain propositions, followed by an accumu- 
^,ii|ti(lii of Scripture texts, is full of interest, from its connexion 
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Mrith inan}^ of llie principal subjects of his epic poem. We look 
on it, as ^6 should on the quarrv out of which some immortal 
work of art had been shapcii. 

We have alrcail)', perhaps^ exceeded our bounds, and there- 
fore must abstain froj^ an^f thing like an anal^’sis of the second 
book, or even a reca|^lulation of its subjects. The discussions 
it contains arc as follows : on woiks of supererogation, p. S91 ; 
on the question, whether a promise of secrecy, &c. extorted by 
a robber, is to be observed, p^ 430 ; on the true meaning of 
the word blasphemy, p. 441 ; on the question, whether the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath is to be coribideied as still in force, p. 
449 ; on the true definition of falsehood, p. 493 ; on the law- 
fulness of usury, p. 307 ; on religious liberty, p. 328 ; and on the 
question, whether obedience is due to the commands of a tyrant 
in matters contrary to justice, p. 330. 

We shall ronchide our account of this \tork, by quoting a few 
of the more reniaikable sentences. 

Dicta est autein (arbor) scieiitiac boni et mali ab eventu : 
post earn cnim degiistatam, non malum tantummodo scimus, 
sed ne bonum quideni nisi per inahiin. Quis eiiim ferevirtutis 
iisiis, qua* lux est, nisi in malo?’’ p. l(il. 

The following is perhaps th^ only instance, in the present 
%vork, of an allusion to the bitcumstances of the times. The 
ministers alluded to wcie of the presbyterian establishment. 

“Talcs permulti hodie de grege in»gregem per causas 
fere levissimas toties desullant atque fugitant, non tarn luporum 
rnetu, quatii ipsimet liqq, quoties 6pitnions praeda minislerii 
aliunde ostentatur ; et contra atque pastures facere solent, non 
gregi suo, sed ipsi sibi Ixtiora subinde pascua sectantur. 

“Dices, 'Unde ergo viveinusf’ Undenam vivetis unde 
propheta* olim atqut: apostoli, facultatibus propriis, artificio ali- 
quo aut lioiicsto studio, prophetarum cxemplo, qui nec ligna 
cicdcndi, iicc domuni ipsi suani fabricandi rudes crant, 2 Reg. 
vi. ‘2. exeniplo Christi, qui et ipse fabqf fuit, Marc, vi, 3. Pauli, 
Act. .wiii. 3, 4. ‘qui cum in oplimis esi^et artibus ac disciplinis 
proprio suinptu ediicatus, non tamen ex evangelio reficiendas 
esse impensas educationis siue, ut ministri solent hodierni, eJa- 
mitabat.”' p. 359. 


’ Thus in the “Likeliest Means to remove Hirelings from the Church, “ 
Symmons's ed. of Milton's Prose works, iii. p. 385. “ They pretend that 
their education, either at school or university, hath been very charge- 
able, and therefore ought to Lc repaired in future by a plentiful mam- 
tcnancc.” And elsewhere. , * 
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Tlie following is important^ as indicating Milton’s real opiiikiA 
on a subject on which it has been commonly misrepresented. 

^'Cujusque est fideliuin se ecclesise recte instituta, si fieri 
potest^ aggregare.” p. 336. 

^^Defendenda religio est a magistratibAs, non cogenda,” p< 
528. 

rebus licitis etiam tyrannis parere, vel potius tenipori 
cedere, pacis publicse et incoluniitutis etiam propria: causa, 
sapientis esse hand inlicias ierim/’ p. 531. 

We may add one or two of bis references to the classics. Of 
those who maintain the doctrine of reprobation he says, p. 55. 

Accusant revera Deum, tametsi id vchenienter negant ; et 
ab Honiero etiam etlinico egregie redarguuntur, Odyss. I, 7* 
Avrm yup trfsTsp^o-tv krsifriaXi^inv oAovto. 

Et rursus, inducta Jovis persona, Lib. 1. 32. 

^Sl voiroiy Qiov fu $sQvg jSpoTOi ulrtokvTut ! 

10 yap ^ao't Kax’ spipievai" o! Se xsd auroi 

a-f^triv uTatr^aXiricrtv, vvep (Lopov, aXye' s^outriv.** 

On the equity of visiting the sins of the fathers on the chil- 
dren, p. 183. 

In piaculis vindicandis eadem divinae justitise ratio uec ignota 
aliis ^entibus, nec iniqua unqftam visa est. Sic Thucyd. Lib. 
i. pxg. UTTO Tourou evaysts xat aXiriiptot fisoD exeivc* re exaAoDvTO, 

xai Toyms to exeimv. Et Virgil, ^neid. Lib. i. 39* 

j-Pallasne exurere classem 

Argivum, atque ipsos potuit siibmergere ponto, 

Uiiius ob noxam — ' — ? 

Idem permultis aliis Ethnicorum tes'timonlis atqme exemplis 
facile demonstratu est.” 

Again, p. 184. 

** In utroque genere peccati, tarn coramuni quam proprio, 
hsc duo sunt ; — concupiscentia mala sen male faciendi libido, 
et malefactum ipsum. Jacob, i. 14, 15. L/nuaquisque tentatur 
dum a propria cupiditqU abstrahitur et inescatur : deinde cupi- 
ditas posteaquam conduit parit peccatum, Nec inscite sane 
poeta ille hoc idem expressit: [Ov. Fast. iii. 21.] 

Mars videt hanc, visamque cupit, potiturque ciipita.” 

Of the ancient fathers, nine are either cited or referred to ; of 
modern divines^ seventeen. 

With regard to the translation, w'e think we are fully author- 
ised in saying that it is elaborately and minutely correct, to a 
degree which few translators consider it necessary to attain ; 
that its style is clear ; and that, although the desire of preserving 
ai much as {possible the order of the original sentence, (which is 
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generally the best), has led to the frequent use of periphrases, 
nothing has been added to the sense of the original. How far 
it has preserved the force or the ease of the original, is another 
question, and one which wc leave our readers to determine. As 
a specimen, we give*part of one of our former extracts on the 
sleep of the soul. * 

The fonrib text is Philipp, i. 23. having a desire to depart (cupiens 
di.s.so1vi, having a desire for dissolution') and to be with Christ. But, to say 
nothing of the iinccrtuiii anti disp\|tcd sense of the word ava^Do-ai, vrbich 
signifies anything rather than dissolution^ it may be answered, that 
although Paul desired to obtain immediate possession of heavenly per- 
fection and glory, in like manner as every one is desirous of attaining 
as soon as possible to that, whatever it may be, which he regards as the 
ultimate object of his being, it by no means follows that, when the soul 
of each individual leaves the body, itis received immediately cither into 
heaven or hell. For he had a desire to be with ChHst ; that is, at his appear- 
ing, which all the believers hoped and expcctcd^'as then at hand. In the 
same manner one wlio is going ou a voyage desires to set sail and to 
arri\c at the destined port, (such is the order in which bis wishes arrange 
themselves) omitting ail notice of the intermediate passage. If, how- 
ever, it be true that there is no time without motion, which Aristotle 
illu.stratc.s by the example of those who were fabled to have slept in the 
temple of tiic heroes, and who, on awaking, imagined that the moment 
in which they awoke had succeeded without an interval to that in 
which they fell asleep ; how much more must intervening timebeaunt- 
bilated to llie departed, so that<o them to die and to bo with Christ 
will seem to lake place at the same moment ? Christ himself, however, 
expressly indicates the time at which we shall be with him ; John xiv. 
3. if 1 go and prepare a place for you, I will cothe again and receive you 
unXo myself ; tnat where I am, there ye may be also. pp. 289, 290. 

The notes which acoompaiiy the translation, are confined 
chk-fiy to the illustration of particular passages by citations from 
Milton's other works, prose as well as poetical. These parallels 
are numerous and well-chosen, and are highly interesting, as 
showing the unity of sentiment and expression throughout his 
various writings, and as exhibiting, in the form of simple opinion 
or unadorned btatenient, much of the matter which elsewhere 
presents itself to us invested with tbl^plendors of poetry, or 
colored by the passions of the time. 
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0« Jtitiges ch. xii. andxv'i., and Joshua cIj. xi. 


In Judges eh. xii. 6. we have a circumsiaiice recorded of a 
very extraordinary nature. It is there said, “ ISay now Shib- 
boleth, and he said, Sibboleth, for he could not &aine to 
pronounce it aright.*’ Thii> passage has not escaped from 
the rcmaiks of ^kepticks, who have endeavored to show the 
absurdity of supposing that a whole tribe, even the twelfth 
part of the nation, could not pronounce the wotd Shibboleth ; 
but instead thereof, said Sibboleth. 1 acknowlege it does 
' appear a little strange ; nor have I met with any coiiiinentator 
who has accounted i^r this defect in the pronunciation of the 
same word by the same people — residing among, and also 
having constant coinmunicution with eacli other — speaking the 
same language — professing the same religion — meeting in the 
same tabernacles — performing the same riles and ceremonies 
— and having the same manners, usages and customs among 
them. If, however, we attend to the history, we may 6nd a 
reason fur this singularity in this Iribe. It will he remembered 
that Joseph resided in Egypt, and married a native Egyptian, by 
whom be bad Ephraim, the head, or father of the Ephraim- 
iles, and that on account of bis having been brought up in bis 
native land, with the vernacular pronunciatjon of the people of 
Egypt, who pronouncing the Hebrew fetter skin, sh, with the 
Coptic pronunciation, as C sima -IS scei — 6* srimn, they 
could not pronounce the letter tCf shin, i. e. sh : therefore all 
the Ephraimites having received their pronunciation in infancy 
from their progenitors the Egyptians, could not frame to pro- 
nounce the letter shin, as sh, in rhjXl shibboleth, but 
sibholeth, with a D sarn^i, or the s. 

But it may be asked|%hy did not the other tribes who were 
in Egypt after Joseph pronounce the shin, as a D satnech, or 
s, as tJie tribe of Ephraim did \ in answer, it must be recollected, 
that Ephraim was the son of a native Egyptian, and naturally 
acquired the pronunciation of the letter shin, in infancy, as a 
P samech, or s, when the oral muscles were pliant and forma- 
tive ; but when the Hebrews went into Egypt before the death 
of Joseph, their pronunciation was perfectly Hebrew', as they 
had received the pronunciation of the letter from the Chaldeans, 
by Abrahait^ who came into the land of Canaan from U r of the 
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Chaldees, lliis defect in the pronunciation of the letter Jtr thin, 
H 9 sh, was therefore communicated to the descendants of 
l^pliratnii who living and marrying in their om n tribe only, the 
pronunciation of the letter lEf skhi^ as a D sameck, or s, was of 
necessity retained in* that tribe at the time of the Judges, by 
nliich all the Efihraidiites who attempted to cross the Jordan 
were detected. 

But some may suppose that the Egyptians did pronounce 
the letter s/iin, as sh, becau8e»the letter D sarnech, is not us^d 
in the passages where the conversation is between JVloses 
and die Egyptians: but this argument w'ould be of no force, 
as those conversations between Moses and the Egyptians were 
written by the sacred writer agreeably to the Hebrew. 

JudgeSyWi. 19* It has been a subject of much enquiry, how it 
could be that the strength of Samson was inseven heks of his hair. 
Objectors have said, ** Why notm one lock ? why in his hair f 
why not in some other part of his body ?*’ We may with equal pro- 
priety ask, ** Why at this day is one person stronger in one part of 
the body tlian another person i or why is one person stronger 
than another r” The obvious intention of the sacred writers was 
to convince man diat the Creator w'as to be had in everlasting 
remembrance ; that in him thfcy live, and move, and have tlieir 
being ; consequently that all knozplcdge, and all power ^ are the 
exclusive gifts of the Omniscient and «Omnipotknt Je- 
hovah. ^nd w'e shall find that if Samson had acted in con- 
formity with the divine information he had received, the great 
pow'er by which he performed such things as were not in the 
power of other men, w'otild not have been withheld from him. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the great power which is 
recorded concerning Samson lay in the hair of his head ! A little 
reflection would have convinced all commentators, who have 
said any thing on the subject, and will convince the reader that 
the strength attributed to Samson wasmt in his hair. 

Let the reader consider for a luomUt bow he is lost in the 
labyrinth of confusion and uncertainty, by supposing tliat the 
strength attributed to Samson lay in the hair of his head !. His 
hair must have been growing from a child to the time that ike 
spirit of God began to move him in the camp of Dan, ch. xiii. 

— his hair must have been in the same state from that period 
to the slaying of the lion, which he rent as a kid, when he 
roared against him^ ch. xiv. 5 — to his slaying the men of Ash- 
kelon, ver. 19— to his slaying the Philistines with (ugreat 
slaughter, ch. xv. 8 — to the time of his breaking *thc cords like 
VOL. XXX II. CL JL NO. LXIV. 
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JiaT, ahd daying a thousand men^ ver. 14, 15 — to his carrying 
away the gates of the city, eh. xvi. S. Thus, the hair of his 
head must have been growing at all these periods of his life, 
ttn^poiledf or un~cut; it must have been ready on all occasions, 
at all times, if his strength had been in the hair of his head. So 
that during the time he judged Israel, which was twenty years, 
the hair of his head must have been continually increasing; 
otherwise, every time he had it cut, or polled, he would have 
loist his strength, and could tiot have been ready at sdl times to 
perform such astonishing things as are recorded concerning 
him. 1 shall therefore take the obvious sense of the narrative, 
even as it Stands in the common version, and show from it that 
no such thing can possibly be understood, as that the strength 
of Samson lay in the hair of his head. 

The iirst notice we have of Samson in a way superior to 
other men, is in Jua. xiii. 2a, where we are clearly informed 
as to the origin of power apparently exercised by him ; it is 
said, And the spirit of the Lord began to move him at times, in 
the camp of Dan, This is sufficient to show, that the strength 
by which Samson was influenced was from the operation of the 
spirit of God by the hand of Samson, and not by any inhemt 
strength in him. ^ ' / 

When he slew the lion, it is saicl. And the spirit of the LoM 
came mightily upon him, and he rent him, ch. xiv. 6. When 
he smote the men of Ashkelon, we read, And the spirit of the 
Lord came upon him, ver. JQ. When he smote the Philistines, 
it is said. And the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, 
and he slew a thousand men. Hence it is certain that it was not 
the superior strength that was in Samson above other men, but 
tlui^ 'was the strength that was manifested at those times by 
the Ipirit of God operating by the exertion of Samson. 

All the commands of God were to be obeyed, and on the 
ground of this obedience all his promises are conditional. The 
Nazarites were commixed to be set apart ^ for a particular 
service, consecrated : "the command to theni w'as, that they 
should not poll the head ; and the distinguishing mark of the 
Nazarite was, that he was to have his hair in seven locks, which 
was to be a sign of his obedience to the commands concerning 
the Nazarites. So long as he observed the commands, and 
showed his obedience by preserving the mark of the Nazarite- 
ship, God was with him, and sect forth his power to overthrow 
the idolaters, and to prepare the way for the deliverance of 
loraei ; for in all the mighty acts recorded as done by him, it is 
expressly saiti. The spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him; 
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and without tfak, nothing is mendoned of an extraordinary 
nature as done by him^ any more than of another man. But 
he violated the commands— joined in affinity with the idolaters 
— and at length gave up his Nazariteship, his birthright, and 
thus he strengthened Uih enemies of Israel by his countenancing 
idolatry instead of the tAie worship of God. 

Having shown that the actions of so extraordinary a nature, 
so far surpassing the power of man, were not done by any 
strength in the hair of Samson, jnor by any power inherent In 
him, 1 shall proceed to show the sense in which the sacred 
writers understood and applied such passages in those ancient 
times, by the reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another, 
or of things in nature to the passions, propensities, and affec- 
tions in man. 

The reader must remember that under the representative 
dispensation, by wliich is understood the ty))es and figures, as 
representing the coming of the Messiah, a state which included 
the period from the fall of man to the advent of the Messiah, 
cveiy thing done in divine worship was representative, and was 
understood in the ancient style oi Sciipture, as a ii/pe or Jigure 
of things which were to take place under the reign of the 
Messiah. Tor a proof of this, the reader is referred to the 
following passages : — Jer, i. 1 Jeremiah, what seest tHou? and 
I said, I see a rod of an almond tree. Then said the Lord 
unto me, Thou hast well seen, for I will hasten my word to 
perform it. This passage contains a declaration that God 
w'ould judge the nation for their idolatry in offering incense to 
the idol, and worshipping tbe work of their hands. And as the 
almond tree is the first that puts forth its leaves and fruit in the 
land of Canaan, so it signified that the judgment for such 
iniquity was to lake place speedily — For 1 will hasten my word 
to perform it : Lev. iii. 2, The priest shall lay his ham upon 
the head of the offering, and sprinkle the 6lood around the 
altar ; by which they understood, that as the animal life is io 
the blood, so the sensual appetites which ’^4onstitute the sensual 
man, when suffered to descend into inordinate propensities, 
must be brought into that divine order which God established 
at the beginning, by the conquest of the heart, as the blood of 
the sacrifice was poured at the bottom of the altar of the burnt- 
offering, ver. 7f the altar under the representative dispensation, 
where the sacrifice was offered daily, cli. vi. Q, plainly meaning 
the heart under the reign of the Messiah, when the passions and 
affections were to be kept in subjection daily, but without ^ 
sacrifice, without rite, witkmt ceremony ; as the fire of the 
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affections were to burn on the altar of the heart continually. 

The priest was to take the blood of the sin-offering, mid 
with his fiiiger put it on the horns of the altar, Lev. iv. 30, by 
which the people knew, that in the government of the animal 
life of the sensual passions, they acquired strength daily, till a 
virtuous life became habitual ; horns in the figurative language 
of Scripture signifying strength ; as in the horns the strength 
of the animal consists. So ii| 2 Sam. xxii. 3 — Psa. xviii. % 
the horn of mxj saloation — ^Ixxxix. 17, hi thy favor my horn 
shall he exalted. 

Cli. viii. 10, 11,12, He took the oil and he anointed tketaher^ 
node, and he sprinkled thereof upon the altar skven times* 
The oil of the eastern olive, on account of its excellence and 
utility, being compared to the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit, signified to them the upriglitness of life required in those 
who were true worshippers according to his appointment. 

Ch. xiv. 1 6 , 17, The oil ts:as to be sprinkled seven times, and 
put upon the tip of the right ear ; which signified to them, 
that as the number seven always signified a plenary state of 
perfection, and the ear, obedience, they were to yield perfect 
obedience to the commands of God in heart and life. That the 
number seven has this signification, see — as, seven spirits be- 
fore the throne — seven lamps, which are the seven spirits of 
God — purify seven days — seven priests shall bear the ark — 
seven bullocks, and seven rams — compassed the city seven times 
— wept before him the seven days — mystery of the seven stars 
— shall be seven eyes — seven thunders uttered their voices. That 
ear means obedience, see Exod. xxi. 6, his master shall bore 
his ear through with an awl, and he shall serve him for ever — 
obedient ear, Prov. xxv. 12. 

So in Uie passage under consideration, Samson was the 
judge of Israel, and in his official character represented the 
perfections of Justiciu truth, goodness, and obedience, which 
were required in all the professors under the' representative dis- 
pensation with sacrifice, and under the reign of the Messiah 
without sacrifice. And therefore the hair of Samson, according 
to the customary meaning of the number seven, (as observed by 
the Nazarites) was divided into seven locks, cb. xvi. ]()• But 
it should be remembered, that it is not said in any part of 
THE WUpLE NARRATIVE, that the STRENGTH OF SaMSON 
LAYiN, fHE HAIR OF HIS HEAD. But, as observed, wlten 
rJie^,ad by bis departure from the divine commands, thrown off 
significant external mark of Uie Nazarite, and by this had 
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sanctioned |he idolatiy of the Philistines^ in apparently denying 
the faith of the Nazarites, in the fulfilment of the ancient pro- 
mise of the coming of the Messiah to abolish idolatry ; the 
spirit of God departed from him; be had then no power to 
deliver himself ; nor mhos any pow'er manifested by him till he 
had repented, and ha^ again declared his Nazariteship, and 
obeyed the command of God by conforming in the external to 
the law of that order in allowing the hair to grow. Then the 
spirit of God came mightily upon him, and as a proof of the 
sincerity of liis repentance, he said. Let me die with the Philis* 
tines. 

Hence it is evident that the strength of Samson was 
not in the hair of his head ; but that these rites, ceremonies, 
and tokens, were strictly to be observed as types accord- 
ing to the most ancient and significant mode of expression, 
by adapting the properties of things in mature to signify si- 
milar properties, propensities, and affections of the mind, a 
science in nature, well understood by those greatest masters 
in natural philosophy to the time of the patriarch Noah, and by 
him handed down to the second order of patriarchs to the time 
of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Hebrews, as appears from 
the ancient part of the Scripture. 

20. I wilt go out as at other^ times before, and shake myself. 
A translation more inconsistent with the original text could not 
have been given* There was no possibility of gaining his for- 
mer strength by going out and shaking himself: we never read 
of his going out as at other times, and getting his strength by 
shaking himself: therefore the narrative does not sanction this 
translation. Beside, the expression is undignified, unworthy of 
a place in the sacred volume, and altogether unintelligible ; for 
we cannot understand what is meant by Samson’s going out as 
at time after time before, and shaking himself. 

llie learned and intelligent reader will see that there was no 
necessity for the word before ; for if he intended to go out as 
at time after time, it has an evident referince to time past ; and 
consequently the word before is not necessary ; there is no 
authority for it : the Hebrew is correct. 

The verb inaagneer, is rendered, and shake myself 

It means, to be excited, raised up, animated by the spirit of 
God, to be inspired, ch. xv. 14 — Zach. ii. 13, The Lord is 
raised up out of his holy habitatiofi : excited to vigorous exer- 
tion. Sec also Exod. xiv. 27 — Psa* cix. 23. The clause 
truly reads, J will go forth as at time after time, for I shall be 
inspired; that is, when the spirit of the Lord catpe mi^tilp 
upon him, as it is expressly said, ch. xv. 14, then heVas 
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^red in a wonderful niaiiaer* It then agrees with the last 
elause^ which says» and he knew not that the Lord had depart- 
ed from him* Another error has been made in the compound 
word vbiD meegnmla^ the last word in the following clause, 
which is rendered from him ; it is composed of the preposition 
D memy from TV gnai, before, and tl^ pronoun t van, him, 
Heb. From before him. This refers to the order of the divine 
communication which was given from above the cherubim, 
while the enquirer was before the altar. Therefore in conse- 
quence of Samson's having joined affinity with the idolaters, 
God had departed from before him, hut he knew it not. For 
having thus countenanced idolatry, he could not enquire in the 
usual way by the officiating minister, and therefore he knew not 
that all divine communication by the cherubim had departed 
FROM before him. "J he whole latter part of this verse truly 
reads, I will go fofth as at time after time, for 1 shall be in- 
spired: but he knew not that Jehovah had departed from lye- 
jore him. This translation shows also, that that very extraor- 
dinary degree of familiarity, which in the common version 
represents the Infinite Sprit of the great Creator as dwelling in 
Unite and imperfect creatures, is not countenanced in the He- 
brew Scripture, the pure word of God, Such a presumptuous 
notion has had its origin from, the translators’ not rendering 
accurately from the Hebrew, 

Hence ignorant fanatics, iilied with spiritual pride, in every 
Christian age ha^^e called themselves prophets ; have not 
blushed to declare that .they bad arrived at sinless perfection , 
inspired writing and speaking by ‘the dictation of unerring 
Wisdom, and thus have impiously set themselves up as pos- 
sessing in themselves the Infinite Spirit of the Fternal Jeho- 
vah. 

21, And he did grind in the prison-house. There are three 
errors in the translation of this short clause. The word IPDZD 
tocheen, is rendered, he did grind : there is no authority for 
the word did: imi3 tocheen, is not the inl^nitive, but benoni, 
the participle active; and bebeeth haaeasirim^ 

rendered, in the prison-house, reads, in the house of the prison- 
ers, The clause reads, and he was grinding in the house of 
the prisoners, 

23. Gathered them together. The verb 13DW nesphon, is 
thus improperly translated : it is not in the Hithpael, but in the 
Niphal conjugation, and should be rendered, were assembled. 

TO Dagon, Heb. Before Dagon, Dagon was a term 
'given by th^ pretended philosophers of that day to the produc- 
tive poVers of nature, independent of the formative and sup- 
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porting efflux from God. It wai applied to both fish and cor/i, 
from their abundant fruitfulness; and therefore this idol was 
made to represent man and fish ; man, who by his industry 
was the giver of cor;/, and the lower parts represented a fish^ as 
being the most fruitful of any thing having life. From 1 Sam. 
V. 4, we learn that the upper part of this image represented a 
man, and the lower part is called the stump of Dagon, which 
from the word dagah, means, a fish, Sanchoniathon in 
Philo Biblius says, ^uyeov og •<rri <riTco¥, Dagon the corn~gi* 
%'er, • 

24. Which slew mam/ of us. Heb. And who multiplied our 
slain. 

*25. Mernf. Heb. Sport. 

That he mat/ make us sport. Hcb. And he shall sport be- 
fore MS, 

And he made them sport. Heb. Attfi he sported in their 
presence. 

And theij set him beUveen the pillars. The verb ITQy'l 
vagneamidoUy rendered, and the// set^ is in the Uipbii conjuga* 
lion. Heb. And thet/ caused him to stand. 

2(i. Suffer me. lieb. Suffer me to rest. The word iinOn 
hanichah, to rest^ is not translated. 

That 1 map feel the pillar^, 'i'he word hamisheeni, 

is ill the Hiphil conjugation. * Heb. And cause me to feel the 
pillars, Samson desired the youth to let him rest ; from which 
we learn that the lords had caused him to do some feats before 
them. He requested to be led to. the two main pillars on 
which the temple of Dagon stood ; from which we learn tlmt 
be had often well examined the construction of it. And now, 
after insulting him, after they had praised Dagon for delivering 
him into their hand, and thus blaspheming the God of Israel, 
he felt the power of the living God come upon him, and he 
contemplated the destruction of the temple. 

27, That beheld while Samson made sport. Heb. The spec^ 
tators when Samfon sported. 

28. 0 Lord God. Heb. O Lord Jehovah. 1 have before 

observed that where the word rniT Jehovah, occurs, the trans- 
lators have followed the custom of the Greek translators, who 
have uniformly rendered it by Kopios, Lord; thus adopting the 
notion of some whimsical Jews, who have absurdly supposed 
that the word iHiT Jehovah, was more to be reverenced than 
the word Klokpim^ God. 1 have also asked, if it were 

not to be read, why w^as it written \ All the patriarchs and 
prophets pronounced it and wrote it ; and we sureK cannot esr 
in folluw'ing their example. To omit pronouucmg Hie great 
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miiie nVT. iii in effect denjfing ihe primary atttiiMirs 

4>t' C»od wluch me expressed in t^t name. 

And Stimson laid hold* Ueb. So Samson seized. 

, Middle pillars* Heb. Centre pUlars* 

When we contemplate Ibia kst scene 14 the life of Samson, 
we are led to notice four things which appear to have brotiglit 
about his death, and the deliverance of Israel; viz. His wife 
had been forcibly taken from him and given to another — the 
bondage of tiie Hebrews, who were oppressed by ibe Philis<* 
tkies — the loss of his eyes — and his being brought to the tein- 
|de to hear the impious praises of the idol Dagon, instead of 
tlie praises of the living God. 1'lie Philistine lords assembled 
the people ; they offered u great sacrifice to their idol, and said. 
Our ged hath delivered Samson our enemy into our hand^call 
for Samson that he may make us sport ; and the judge of Israel 
was brought forth to hear the madness of tlie people wbo 
offered sacrifices and praises to an image, believing that the 
dead lump had delivered Samson into their hand : such is the 
popular infatuation of religious bigotiy in all ages. But by the 
divine ordination evil is always permitted to punish itself. Let 
the serious reader figure to himself the great lords of an idola> 
Irous nation assembled before their idol, and to worship it for 
their supposed deliverance— the Judge of Israel (who had been 
the great advocate fur the worship of die true God) standing 
between the two pillars, which supported the temple of JOagoii 
—die great distress^ of the Hebrews who groaned under the 
yoke of those oppressors, who at their pleasure seized their 
property, and put them to death — the *afHicting state of Samson 
—the insult offered to God by the great sacrifice to dieir idol 
in the joint form of man sndjish — and lastly, the blasphemous 
impiety of their praises when they said. Oar god hath delivered 
Samson our enemy into our hand — and he will have a lively 
se^se of the justice of God, and of the siucere repentance of 
Samson when he made his last prayer to God, O Loro God, 

BRMGMBRR ME, I PRAY THEE, AND STRENGTHEN ME, 1 
PftAY THEE, ONLY THIS ONCE. He BOW'ED HIMSELF 
WITH ALL HIS MIGHT, THE HOUSE FELL, and he Was 
crushed iu the mighty ruin. 

'J'hus we find that the accommodating spirit of the Hebrews, 
acting in opposuicn to the express command of God, necessa- 
rily brought ou iheni all the evils they experienced. They were 
commanded to root out the Idolatry of the surrouiidiug nations ; 
but that they might enjoy the same indulgences Jn sensual plea- 
luiresias were allowed among the idolaters, they not only per- 
mitted ibemHu worsbi|) dicir idols, but they formed connections 
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with ihem, which was contrarjr to the diviiie conunand ; and 
finally by such coniiectioi« tliey frequently became idolaters, and 
were held in subjection under their inveterate bigoted enemies ; 
so that ill 370 years, the period from Moses to the death of 
SemueJ, they were, in bondage under the ififferent nations 156' 
years. 

Jothua^ si. 20. For ii ar/zs of the Lord lo harden their hearts 
It is not in the power of language to represent the Divine Being 
in a more unjust and cruel lights than is done in this verse in the 
common translations. 'J'iie things recorded in this verse, in the 
coninioii version, are opposed to the purity of the laws and precepts 
of the Scriptures, aiidto the moral justice of God! God is charged 
with having hardened the hearts of the people of Canaan, that 
he might destroy them. But %viien we find that certain words 
liave been mistaken in sense by the translators, and a directly 
contrary tiieaiiitig given to them, it is surprising that they have 
been |>erniitted to remain in their piesent state. 

Such passages have been, and are, often introduced by ob- 
jectors, to show that die Scriptures impeach the moral justice 
of God ; and it must be allowed that Uiere is sufficient ground 
in die common translation for objection. Such objectors say : 
** If iV U'ere of the Lord Jo harden their hearts, that they 
should come against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them 
utterly f diese people were not to blame in fighting against 
Israel, ^nd how does it appear that tUb moral justice of God 
is unimpeachable, when these people were impelled by the 
irresistible power of God to fight Israel, in order that he niiglit 
destroy them f” Such are the questions asked by this descrip- 
tion of men, which are easily answ'ered by a true translation of 
the passage. Some reasoiiers, indeed, have attempted to justify 
this proceeding oA the ground of the sovereignty of God ; but 
are we to suppose that the sacred Scriptures, which were given 
to teach morality, hold out a conduct on the part of God which 
would be disgraceful to. man f We do not find in any part of 
Scripture that the sovereignty of God is ever in oppusitkm to 
moral justice. Such reasoiiers would have done well if they 
|iad attended to the original, where we find nothing of this na- 
ture recorded by the sacred writers. 

This serious error has arisen principally from the wrong 
translation of the w ord lechazeek^ i. e. to harden. This 

word is not the proper w'ord for harden : beside, it baa different 
modes of expression, in conformity with the idea conveyed by 
die writer. I'be radical meaning is, to and i» applied 

to a prevailing power in all Uie Scripture ; as, io the power of 
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Gody Prov. xxiii. 11 . — to fa mincy Gen. xli. 37.— /o sickness, 

1 Kings xvii. 17. — to strengthen, Isa. xxii. 21.— /o repair, 

2 Kings xii. 12. — tv amend, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10. — to encourage, 
2 Chron. xxxi. 4. — Dent. iii. 28. — 2 Sam. xi. 25. 

Another error is made in the trunslatiiin of the compound 
word /IKD meeth, viz. D mem, uhich is rendered in the com* 
mon version from^ i. e. from the luord. Thus making God 
the sole cause of hardening the hearts of the people that thej/ 
should come against Israel in battle, that he might destroy tlt^m 
•utterly. This prefix ID mem, instead of being rendered by 
from, should be rendered by even, as it is in Jud. xi. 36.— ch. 
xvii. 8. 

The word JlH ecth, is not translated : it should be translated 
as in Gen. xxx. 29, 33. — Dent. i. 27. — .losli. xxii. 19. — Jer. 
xxxviii. 5. — 1 Kings xxi. 13^ agaimt. Thus this compound 
v/ord is to be transla|ed like the compound word ^DD mikol, 
against any. Lev. iv. 2. The clause reads — Surely it was to 
Strengthen their heart, even against Jehovah, Hence, by the 
true translation, we find that they fought against the Hebrews 
in defence of their idolatrous worship. 

This kind of religious pagan sanction to shed blood has been 
frequently resorted to in all Christian ages, by both the con- 
tending armies; among the Turks, and pagan nations at this 
day, they are taught by their priests to believe that all who fall 
in the field of battle go immediately to paradise^ in order to 
inspire the men with the greater courage. 

That they should come against Israel in battle. There are 
four errors made in the translation of this clause. The word 
likralht is rendered, that they should come : it is not 
the third person plural: there is no subjunctive mood in the 
language : therefore the words they should are improper. 
Ukrath does not embrace the meaning of the word come. The 
primary meaning of Ukrath, \s, to call, aud its secondary 

meaning, which is the proper meaning here, is, to meet, in con- 
sequence of calling, or challenging. The true sense of this 
word, as applied by the sacred writer, is the same as the trans- 
late *rs have reiideied it in 1 Sum. xxi. 1, at the meeting. The 
clause reads — Surely it nas for Jihovah to prevail over their 
heart, on meeting in battle against Israel. 

Hence it is evident, from the oiigiiial Hebrew text, that the 
sacred w'riter docs not say that God hardened the hearts of those 
mighty armies to engage in the battle, hi order that he might 
destroy them utterly, as it is declared in the vulgar versions, 
wl^ch irpreseqlt God as forcing them to act by Ins irresistible 
power ihSt they might be destroyed; thus lepresciUing the 
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God of all nierc> as the most cruel and merciless of tyrants, 
and, in fact, clearing those idolatrous hosts from all blame 
whatever ; because, if they were impelled by the irresistible 
power of God to fight against Israel, they were necessarily doing 
the will of God, and therefore they w'ere not blameable. 1 say, 
so far was the sacred W'riter from stating that God hardened the 
hearts of those numerous hosts to engage iti the battle against 
Israel, in order that he might destroy them, that he says, the 
deliverance from their ent'mies w'as so great a deliverance, that 
it was (lod only, who cou\d^r€vai/ over their heart when meet- 
ing in bat lie against Israel. 

That he might utterhf destroy them. See Deut. vii. 

And that they might have no favor. As the vihole sum and 
substance of what the Hebrews were commanded to do to the 
inhabitants of Canaan is declared positively in the viith chapter 
of Deuteronomy, vcr. 5, Hut thus skull ye deal with them, ye 
shall destroy their altars, and break donm thidr images, and cut 
down their groves, and burn their graven images with Jire ; and 
after it has been improperly said in the 2d verse of the same 
chapter, that they were to destroy them utterly, yet it is said in 
the very following verse. Neither shalt thou make marriages 
with them, which could not have been the case if all the people 
were to be utterly destroyed : 1 say, as all these things prove 
that the coniinaud was to destroy every thing appertaining to 
idolatrous worship, particularly specified in the 5th verse, and 
where it is as clearly stated in the 3d veise that the people of 
Canaan were not to be destroyed; it is undeniably evident, 
that the coriiiiiand w-as for the total destruction of idolatry, and 
that there was to be no favor shown to them, so as to allow 
them to worship idols, 'riieicfore referring to the conquest of 
the nations, which the sacred writer proceeds to enumerate in 
the following chapter, it being a circumstance surpassing all 
human possibility, he attributes the praise to God, saying. 
Surely it was for Jehovah to prenail over their heart, when 
meeting in battle against Israel* 

J. BELLAMY. 
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No. Xll.-r-^Coutiauedfrom No, LXL] 

■ collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters* worth a sponge ; 

As children gaihVing pebbles 4 Mi the shores 

Paradi$e Regained, iv. 325. 

1. ViBG. JSrio iii. JG2. 

— Non Iiac tibi littora suasit 

Delius, aut Cretse jussit considere Apollo. 

In some editions, these words are printed with a comma after 
coiisidere,” in olliers as above ; both punctuations being intend- 
ed to convey the same meaning : ** Non h. t. 1. suasit Delius 
Apollo, aut C. j. considere/’ is it certain, however, tiiat this 
was Virgil’s construction f or may he not have intended De- 
lius ” and Apollo ’* as Cwo independent substantives, with each 
its proper verb ? ** Non h. t« 1. suasit Delius, aut Apollo j. C. 

considere.’^ It is not uncoinnion with Virgil to predicate a 
thing in one line, and repeat it, or something very like it, in the 
line following, with a variation in words and names. 'I'hus in 
the same book, v. Gi28. 

Haud imputie quidem; tiec talia passiis Ulysses, 

Oblitusve sui est Itkacus discrimine tauto* 

Or within the compass of one line : as iv. $74. 

Ascanium 8urgent|sni, et spes heredis luli 

Respice.' 

We quote these two passages as more peculiarly resembling the 
one before us, in the repeated roentioii of the same person under 
a different appellation. Again, iv. $$$• 

Turn sic Mercurium alloquitur, ac talia falur. 

And in the line, which he is said to have completed extempore, 

in ihe moment of recital : vi. 165. 

iEre cierc viros, Martemque accendere cantu : 
a story which, if true, happily illustrates our present observation, 
as it shows that this mode of filling up an inip\;rfect line was 
familiar and obvious to him.^ 


* Thus also in the words which follow : 

cui regoum Italise Romanaque ttlba 

Debentur. 

So far a^the mere meaning is concerned, the two lines might as well 
hsen compressed into one t 
. Hespice surgeotem Ascauium, cui Romula regna 
' D^mur. 

sanje uss'ge occurs in the later Roman poets, though perhaps 
more sparingly. CluuUiaii omits the conjunction. 




The tame species of repetition is frequent in the poems of 
Pope^ and his followers^ where ** half the couplet but reflecta 
the other/’ Thus in his translation of the celebrated passage, 

l\. A» 528. Ka\ xuotve^irtv w ofpvsri vfDo-s Kpovlaw^ x« r. 

He spoke, %nd awful bends his sable brows. 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod. 

The stamp of fate, and sanction of the God: 

High heaven with trembling the dread symbol took. 

And all Olympus to {he centre shook,* 
llie parallelisms of Hebrew poetry are of a somewhat simi- 
lar nature. In the passage of Virgil, however, the received 
construction afifords a sufficiently convenient sense. 

2. The foIloM'ing arguments, adduced by a modem English wri- 
ter to prove that the Phwacia of Homer, was no other than Pales- 
tine, and that Alcinoiis was Solomoif, are at least amusing. 
1. Homer was familiar with the names of Sidon and Egypt; it 
would be strange therefore, if, living in the time of Solomon, 
(as the writer supposes him to have lived) he made no mention 
of his glory. 2. The position of Corcyra is inconsistent vrith 
the course of UI}sses’ voyage, as indicated by Homer. 3. 
*AXxivoos means strength of wisdom ; Solomon was strong in 
wisdom. 4. Solomon’s gardens were famous ; so were Alci- 
noiis’s, Od. vii. 112. 5. Solomon commanded tn^lve tribes, 

each of which was under a separate ebi^f, 1 Kings, 4; so Alci- 
nous, Od. viii. (i. Solomon’s throne was supported by 

golden lions, 1 Kings, 10 ; so w'as'Alcinous’s by dogs of gold and 
silver. 7. Solomon’s* fleets were famous ; so were Alcinous’s. 
8. H omer attributes a suspicious temper, and a dislike of foreign- 
ers, to the Phaeacians; so did the Greeks and Romans to the 
Jews. 9. Neptpne, on bis return from Etliiopia to ASgie, 
halted on the hills of the Solymi ; but the Solymi of Pamphylia 
are at a distance from the route in question; therefore Judea 
must be intended. 


■ ** Our translator amplifies his original, but has done full justice to the 
sublimity of this noble passage such were Gilbert Wakefield’s ideas 
of sublimity. Chapman here is exceedingly literal: 

He said, and his black eyebrowes bent ; above his deatblesse head 
Th' ambrosian curies flow’d ; great heaven shook : 

(a singular rhythm, whence perhaps Milton, ** his flowing hair In curls 
on either cheek play'd^') Virgil also, tliough he omits the circumsfaiice 
of the waving hair, has fully preserved the sublime brevity of his origi- 
nal : ** Aiinuit, et totum nutu tremefccii Olympum <wheQoe Hope's 
all Olympus.") » 
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3. Tup xmcS xar ttvrmif juier* aXXqXtuv (rrwfW fivjSs ^tlif 

eifJLapTootrtv, % nxxma'ett ^ tr^eig avroug ^%^»iunruiF9a$. 

Thucydides, i. 33. Milton seems to have had this construction in 
view. Apology for Smectyiiiiiuus, vol. i. p. 222, ed. Syininons, 

Wherein of two purpoties both honest, anti^ both sincere, tlie 
one, perhaps, I shall not miss ; although 1 fail to gain belief with 
others of being such, &.c, I may yet not fail of success, 

4. Divitia; grandeis hoiniiii sunt, vivere parce 
^quo animo. Lucretius, V. 1117 

The words of St. Paul are very similar, I Tim. vi. 0. God- 
liness W'ilh contentment is great gain.’* Again, v. 1429. 

Ergo hoiniiiuin genus iiicassuni frustraque laboiat 
Semper, et in cureis cousumit inanibus tevuni : 
the phraseology is that of P&alni 2 k.\xix. 6. ** Surely every man 

walketh in a vain show, i^^urely they arc disquieted in vain.’’ 

5. Huschkeon Tibullus, iv. 8, v. B. (Arbitrio qiioniatn non sinis 
esse tneo; al. Arbitrii — mei.) llliid vere inihi videor aDinuare, 
Tibulluin non scripsisse arbifrii, siquidein hoc iitiirum foret hi 
his carniinibus cxeiiiplurii duplicis i in genitivo suhstaiitivi ex- 
eiiutis in ius vel iamy Peibaps, however, arbitrii may have 
been tolerated as an exception from tlie general rule, on account 
of the ambiguity which might otherw'ise result between arbitri 
and arbitri from arbiter, 

f 

6. Burman on Propertius i. 18, v. 11. (New Delph. £d. p. 
175.) 

Sic mihi te referas levis, ut non altera nostro 
Limine formosos iutulit ulla pedes. 

Lenem Dorv. 2. In aliis tenis, quod metro adversutur, nisi 
interpretatio sit vocis levis pro leni ct benigua, quo sensu hie 
capiend. notaverat J. Dousa, et ita exponebat Dorv. in Misc. 
Obs. — vel distinguendum piitabat Sic mihi te referas, levis 
&c. Levis, however, can scarcely have this mcaiiuig. VVe sus- 
pect the true reading to be. 

Sic mihi te referas lenis, non altera &c. 
a mode of expression common in Propertius : thus 21, o. 

Sic te servato possint gaudere parentes ; 

Haec soror Acca tuis sentiat c lacrymis. 

7. A correspondent in the Classical Journal, Vol. XXVII. p. 

55, Ijic, quotes, in connexion with Franklin’s celebrated apologue 
of thq earlier versions of the same in Jeremy Taylor 
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and S^di. In an account of the controversies between St. Peter 
and Simon Magus, contained in the apocryphal ** Recogni^ 
tiones^’ of Clemens Romaous, the following very apposite passage 
occurs : 

** Haec autein Petro dicente, Simon blasphemiis ct maledictis 
agere coepit, ut seditione facta, perturbatis omnibus, argui non 
posset; et Petrus, quasi blasphemia: causa secedens, victiis 
videretur. Sed perstitit, et argiiere eum vehementius ccepit. 
Turn populus iudignatuii, Sim«nem atrio ejectum extra jaiiuam 
domi pepulit ; eumque depulsiim unus secutus est solus. Facto 
aiitem silentio, Petrus alloqui populum hoc modo ccepit : Patien- 
ter, fratres, malos ferre debetis, scientes, qui Dcus, cum possit 
eos exciderc, patitur tanien durare usque ad praestitutam diem, 
in qua de omnibus judicium fiet ; quoiiiodo ergo iios non patie> 
inur, quos patitur Deus ? cur auteni non^forti animo illatas ab 
eis tolcraniiis injiirias, cum suas ille, qui potest omnia^ non 
ulciscatur r” D. Clementis Opera, Torano interprete. Par. 1568, 
p. 45. This passage, (which we owe to a writer in an old 
volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine, who quotes it for the same 
purpose) is worthy of notice on its own account. 

8. A critic in RJackwood has found fault with the Greek version 
of Milton's exordium, in No! jLXI. p. 193, as not Homeric; 
instancing the words out ’ hsTiv — oure Xoyomv* 
Aoyoi<n for prose, he says, is not after llie manner of Homer. 
This is true; but can the critic tell us what is Homer’s word 
for prose ? Our authority for the expression is necessarily de- 
rived from later times : hoylois kou aolloi;, Pind. oute co ; iroiiira) 
ufi,vf)xa(riv — outs 005 Xoyoyga^oi ^uvs$so-av, Thucyd. i. 20. Ilsq<rs< 0 ¥ 
ot Aoy*oi, Herod, i. 1. The verse would be improved by trans- 
position : OUTS Koyof^ to %a.qoih xexao-pevov, our eTrlso-triv, as in the 
original. On his general character of the translation, the reader, 
who is acquainted w ith Homer, must judge. 


. NOTICE OF 


INSTITUTES OF CHRISTIAN PERFEC- 
TION, of Afacarmt the Egyptian', called the Great. 
Tramlatikfrom the Greek, ty G&anville Penn, 
Esq. Crown 8vo. pp. xlvi, 230. London. 


Or tlie writers who compose the literary world at present, 
Mr. Penn is certainly one of the most enviable. His learning, 
ill itself sufficient to earn a respectable name, has always been 
directed to benevolent purposes : his Primary Argument of the 
lliadp throi^ghout the soundest criticism, tends to enforce the 
infalliliility^bf the Supreme Will ; and of his other works, it is 
impossible to name one which has not the real improvement of 
the reader for its design. It may be objected, that the Prophe- 
cy of Ezekiel is too fanciful, and that the Christianas Survey is 
presented under a form little adapted for perusal : but the au- 
thor of the Bioscope can have little to apprehend for his general 
fame. 

The volume before us is a translation of the Opuscula of 
Macarius. To render ancient literature accessible to those 
whose means and opportunities are unfavorable to the attain- 
ment of it, is in itself so laudable an attempt, that even a failure 
might have been noticed with respect. We do 091 , however, 
mean to insinuate that such is the casei 

Macarius was bom in the province of Tbebats, in the year 
501. He became, early in life, a pupil of Antony, the founder 
of Monachtsm, whose character has been represented by differ- 
ent w'riters in opposite extremes. On the death of Athanasius 
in 573 , and the consequent decline of his party, Macarius shared 
their persecution and recal. He died in Nitria, in the year 59 K 
The eulogies heaped on his works by the barly Christians, 
are greatly exaggerated, but when their paitial praises shall 
have been retrenched, enough will remain to consecrate his 
name. They consist of 1. Homilies, first printed at Paris, in 
1559} by Morel, and translated into English by Haywood, 
who has omitted to prefix his name, and styles himself simply 
^^a Presbyter of the Church of England.’ *2. Opuscula, disco- 
vered by Torres, a Jesuit, at Home, in and consisting of 
seven books on Christianity, and a few apophthegms. Poissin 
|l^Wislied them in 1684, in his Thesaurus Poelicus, since which 
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time they have been translated into Gernian and English. < 
The title of * Institutes of Christian Perfection/ was first given 
to them by the present Editor. 

The seven books are entitled as follows : — 1 . Tfif) ^v?Mxris xetp~ 
Uag (of keeping the heart) : 2. vep) TffXfionjTos h (of 

perfection in spirit) : 3. itiqi vpoa-eu^^g (of prayer) : 4. iregt vTrofiovrjf 
xet) Siccx^itrecog (of patience and discretion) : d, trep) v^tcoa-eoog roU 
voog (of elevation of mind) : 6. kyoLin^g (of love) : 7. “xipl IXeude- 
^iag voog (of freedom of mind). • 

We shall extract some passages which bear upon controverted 
texts^ for the general excellence of the sentiments prevents 
our noticing particular beauties. 

B, ii. c. 4. “ The blessed Moses showed under a figure, that 
the soul ought not to follow two difi'erent inclinations — a good 
one mid an evil one — but a good one only ; .when he cOTiiit^tded^ 
not to cultivate tu'o dififcictit qiiaiities of fruit — a good one and 
an evil one — but only a good one. J^or he says, ‘ l^hou shalt 
not sow thy vineyard with diveuse seed, lest the truit of 
thy sfcd whirh thou hast sown, and llie fruit of thy vine> 
yard, uii dkf 1 1.£ n.* * And again; * 'J'liou sliuh not plough 
with an ox and an ass togetheb*/ that is, that virtue and 
wickedness must nut act together, on the threshing>fioor of our 
hearts, but virtue only. Again; ‘ Thou shalt not wear a gar- 
ment of diverse sort, as of wooden and linen together : neither 
shall a garment mingled of linen and woolFhn come upon tliee. 
Thou shalt not sow ihy field with mingled seed. Thou shalt 
not let thy cattle gender >vith a diverse kind.’^ By all which 
prohibitions it is spiritually signified, that good and evil ought 
not to be cultivated together in us, but that the fruits of good- 
ness only should be produced ; and that our souls ought not to 
hold communion with twi) spiiits, the Spirit of Gody and the 
spirit of the world: wherefore it is said, ' 1 hold strait all i hy 
COMMANDMENTS, and all FALSE WAYS I Utterly abhor.* 

Ibid. c. 13. The whole object and effort of the adversary^ 
the refore, is (as has been shown) to be able to distract the miiid 
from considering, fearing, and loving God ; and to divert it by 
earthly snares and attractions, from those things which are realty 
and substantially good, to others which are so only in appearance 
and pieieiice. Therefore he .strives to spoil and deprave every 
good thing that n man wishes to do, by the intermixture of his 
own evil deeds of presumption, self-applause, discontent, and 
Other such things; that the good designed may not be don^ 

purely for the sake of God, or with an holy purpose, for it ik 

* « 


* Dent. xxii. 9 . * Levit, six. 19 . ’ Ps. cxix. 1548 . 
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written, that ‘ Abel pffered to God a sacrifice of the fibst- 
^ LINGS of his dockVapd of the fat thereof;* and that Cain also 
‘ brought an ofieriiig of the fruit of the ground,’ but not of 
ihe first fruits ; wherefore, * the Lord had respect unto Abel 
and to his offering; but unto Cam, and his offering. He had 
not respect.* And from hence we oiight^ to learn, that a right 
thing may be done not righlltf ; for it may be done, either 
carelessly or contemptuously, or in some other way than with an 
intention towards God ; from whence it falls out, that it is not 
accepted by God.** 

We shall now give some of Mr. Penn’s incidental remarks 
on Scriptural passages. 

P. 22. Luke xii.4y, 1 am come to send afire upon the earth, 
and I would that it were already kindled** This, our readers 
will perceive, is a variation. All our copies (sa\s Mr. Penn), 
printed and MS., react xai r/ Uhoi si ijSvi ; Macarius reads, 

X 0 ti £1 av^(pdT), and his arguineiit shows, tliut this va- 

riation is not an error of transcription, but the reading he 
designed. In Horn. xxv. 9^ the Bocii. MS. reads, ijSsKov 
We may here remark, that our translation of the coiumoii read- 
ing has, through the mutability of language, ceased to express 
the original — atid what xvill i, f U he already kindled T' A 
note of admiration should follow lit least. 

P. '39. Psalm liii. 5, The Lord hath scattered the hones 
of the men^phasersP — Our Bible version reads, * God hath 
scattered the bones of him that encanipcth against thee ;* our 
common-praycT version, * 'God hath broken the bones of him 
that besieget/i thee* I'he Greek reads, as cited here by Maca- 
rius, ioTu uvQpoQvoips<rx.'j)v • and so also the Vulgate, * ossa 
eorum yui hominihus placejit ; and with these agree the Syriac and 
Lihiopic. The Arabic reads, * ossa hypocriiarum apud ho- 
mines.* The Hebrew text has which our translators have 
understood as from to encamp, with the pronoun D. thee, 
suffixed, 'riie Greek, which the other versions follow, plainly 
reads prof amts, hypocrita fiat; ChMuadutatus, hlanditus 

est ; witich seems to render the context more intelligible and 
consistent. And since it is so read in the Vulgate, we may 
infer that was the reading in the Jtlebrew copy of St. 
Jeroin.** — This note seives to show the value of Macarius in 
ascertaining the sense of some passages. 

These specimens of Mr, Penn’s annotations may perhaps 
suffice. At p. 114. he seems to have adopted the Hutchiu- 
^idap etymology, as Mr. Faber has done in his * Treatise on 
the Operaticihs of the Holy Spirit.’ On the whole, the execution 
of this volume is creditable to its Editor, as a translator,' divine, 
and bibliographer. 



NOTICE OF 

MAPS and PLANS iUustrative of Herodotus, and 
also MAPS and PLANS illustrative of Thucydides. 
8vo. Vincent, Oxford. 


'There are two sons of Atlases in use ; the one, drawn up by 
scholars or tiavelltirs ; the other, compiled or copied from their 
labors. I'he collection before us [inrtakes of ilie nature of 
both ; it is chiefly selected from Danville, Barbie dii J^ocage, 
Rennell, and Gail ; but forms an excellent geographical note- 
book for the student. Besides the general maps included in 
that portion of history, it includes numerous plans, without 
which it is impossible to understand those authors thoroughly. 
We allude particularly to the track of Darius Hystaspes in 
Scythia, the Siege of Platiea, the Pass of Thermopylae, the 
battles in the Crissa'an Gulf, &c. Similar illustrations of Livy, 
Polybius, and Xenophon, are^ announced, and a general ancient 
Atlas in octavo is promised, not however apparently tp interfere 
with these collections. 

We are glad of this opportunity to malPe some suggestions 
as to ancient geography. To multiply maps of Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, is itseleiis ; but views of different countries, 
according to the ideas of the ancients, would, in our opinion, be 
serviceable indeed. We mean, that separate maps of the world, 
according to the notion of Herodotus, Ptolemy, and the com- 
piler of the Chronicon Norimbergensp, in 1493, would show at 
a glance the progress of geographical knowlege. A map ac» 
cording to the ideas of the Uiiidoos^ to judge by Colonel Wil- 
ford’s Egypt, would be worth executing ; and one of Britain, 
according to the Britons themselves, is absolutely necessary for 
reading English history, unless in the faithless narrative of 
Hume; the a^ra of Aiicurin’s poem (the Gododin) would be 
the best, as many places are mentioned in it, and as after that 
period the whole country received Saxon names. A modern 
Celt alone could perfect such an undertaking : in fact, a memoir 
like that of Major Bcnnell, must accompany it. 

In maps which require a mixture of ancient and modern, or 
peculiar and exotic names, much discernment is necessary.# Of 
this kind, we do not know a better specimen than tTie ^ South- 
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l^ast part of Asia^^’ projected Mr. J. Craig, and engraved by 
^Tbompson^ for illustrating Richardson's edition of Robertson's 
India. 

To revert to the subject of this notice, ^we do not think that 
anything very scientibc is advisable for schools. Even Univer- 
sity students^ although expected to know *soinethiDg about the 
Cassiterides, are not asked for the situation of Breta-’St-kaut or 
In^ Pr^dain. 

Those who attempt to fly before they can walk will And 
themselves distanced at last; and an acquaintance with the 
maps now under review is what we would earnestly recommend 
the youth to secure. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON HOMER’S 
ILIAD. 


A. 

Iliad, book i, line 6. ou] Jio$ in the former line may be 
the immediate antecedent ; and the sense may be, that Jupiter 
primarily appointed these calamities to the Greeks, and that 
Fhcebus was his instrument, and Achilles the instrument of 
Phcebus. Hence appears the propriety of the word in the 
second line. 6eo» was the name given to the gods by the Pe- 
lasgi, according to Herodotus, because they appointed [sdftrav] 
all things; and perhaps the world was called xoVfto; because it 
was the subject matter disposed. 1 would therefore render lines 
S90 and 291, in the following manner: But if the everlasting 
gods have destined him to be a warrior, do they therefore pre- 
destine him to utter reproaches The word seems appro- 
priated to express especially divine appointment and disposition, 
as in 509. -B. 482. 

In confirmation of this meaning of oil, see the beginning of 
the Odyssey, in which the very same first cause is introduced, and 
perhaps with a reference to this very place, as if the Greeks 
charged Jupiter with their calamities. Odyssey, 1. 32, 33 ; Iliad, 
— 86. I'he use of in reference to the original cause, may 
seen also in Romans xi. 36. Admitting then that oS may 
signiTy JronP what time, yet, 1 conceive, that we are not autho- 
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rised to take it in this sense, if there be a fair antecedent to the 
relative, and the sense equally good^ if that antecedent be admit- 4 
ted. The particle likeMrise is here inferential; [see Vig. 402, 
last n.] which confirms that ACog is the true antecedent of If o3. 

25. Old man, let me not catch you either now delaying at the 
hollow ships, or corping again in future — lest even now^ &.C. 
xJcTtti, in the following line, may he the subjunctive. 

31. avnoWay] ex contrario adeuntein, vel participnntem. 

70. Calcas was a seer, supposed to be inspired, with a 
kiiowlege of the past, and pi^sent, as well as of the future. 
[Comp. Revel, i. ly,j 

113. xai yoLq ^a, &.C.] and in truth, I do prefer her. 

127 . wpogg] previously send. 

151. opposed to the sly attack of an ambuscade. 

211. Tell him the consequences as 1* tell them to you. Com- 
pare lines 253, 244, in which Achilles compares the state of 
the Greeks to the detid sceptre. 

271* xeivom] i. e. die Centaurs« 

276. But leave her as at 6rst given. 

278. 6/xoiijj] refers to 187* 

280. the stronger; opposed to ^E^TEpo^; the weigh- 

tier. 

288. refers to 280. Agajnemnon states that Achilles is not 
satisfied with Nestor’s concessions; but that he wishes to be 
stronger than all, to reign over all, to dictate to all. 

295. Read eycoye Tl. * 

341. See lines 84 — Ql. 

361. Karips^ev] may be from xarepetraroo, and may signify a 
motion of the hand, like that of an oar. 

546. difficult of comprehension. 

. B. 

14. may have some reference to A, 571, 374, 605, 6O8. 
Had Agamemnon indeed used no delay in attacking Troy, he 
might perhaps have taken it before the gods interfered : on the 
contrary, Agamemnon disbelieved Jupiter, line 110, 8cc. So 
that it is observable that Jupiter's counsel against the Greeks 
was effected by a kind service to them, which he foresaw they 
would reject, and, by rejecting it, bring to pass his counsel 
against them. — Next to the Bible, comes the Iliad, both in unity 
of design, and wisdom of means concurring to bring about that 
design. It is the most perfect drama ever conceived by man ; 
but perhaps it has never yet been adequately unfolded and esti* 
mated. See my former communication on the njnth book. • 
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ISS. A^^tqettinon really iatended to return horned Olyases 
^st^ted that ms reial intention might be ditferent ; but he aaid so 
perhaps in order to prevent him from effecting his purpose, 

192. 

234. Read ap^ov tovrx xaxuv. That rulihg over cowards, you 
should trample, &c. alludes to A, 231, a^does 237 to A. 171| 
and 241 to d. 232. 

246. ax^iTo/xudff] Saying every thing you think. 

255. If this could signify, should sit dawn, as put 

for ?(raio, the sentence would agree with the former line, 250, 
and with the circumstance that Thersites was not sittings lines 
211 — 2G8. i would rather, however, consider jjg-du as tlie im- 
perat. ofi^(rap.i]v from ^Soixai, and translate it by amuse yourself ; 
or, if allowable, suppose it to be put for lairai, leave off. 

291. i. e. On the other hand, it is painful for you to return 
disappointed, and it hard also for them not to pine. Hither 
alternative is bad, 1. 366. They will fight separately. 

303. XhxXjt TE xai TTpeioi^*] May not this refer to the days 
during which the ships were assembling at Aulis ? 

SOS. Compare Revel. xii.S, and note that Homer here uses 

and rewaj, as alike meaning a sign or type. See 324. 

330. TfiXgiTai] will be hilfilled. See 2<)9. 

337- i. e- You quarrel among jAiurselves like children, who 
do not care about stipulations, whether they be put in the fire 
or not. ^ 

r. 

3. yspavcov] The danjiiigos about the Mediterranean draw 
up ill lines, and appear at a distance so like armed men, as to 
excite an alarm. Such an appearance is sometimes seen on the 
rock of Gibraltar. The monkies which inhabit the rocks may 
have been the Pigmies. 

69. ahav] judgment, from haxoo, 1 divide ; so acufe^ tliat Paris 
compares it to an uxe, which divides a plank, if, however, it 
were allowable to render this verxe as follows ; Hector, since you 
ha^e reproached me respecting my appointment, hnd not said any 
thing fur liter, or exceeded appointment, what follows would co* 
here better ; Paris would then charge Hector with iinpie^^in re- 
proaching him with his destiny. 

66. aurot] of their accord— Ixcov sAoito, cordd by • wiaUng 
obtain. 

104. yp.Ts x«i *fJs>J(p] to the Trojan land, and to* Pheebus 

Ti;] means each, here and elsewhere. 

'316. choosing. 
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400. i. e. Will you lead me any whither further than Troy ? 

286. ow y^q sojx’ orpove/xey] In a parenthesis. 

^i08. euSej i. e. by^such observation of discipline generally. 
V^ide supra. 

3o7. icaKiv Kafyxo] retracted. 

3di). vtqteo<rtov] i. e. I have no occasion cither to blame or to 
excite you. 

878. eoTparoeov^*] were raising forces^ i. e. against Thebes. 

E. 

4. Sais] she divided, in allusion to the rays of a star. This 
was a kind of glory. Hence the propriety of line 6 

and S. 206. 

\ 2. otTroxgivdevTs} parted^ i, e. from their own companions. 

218. Tragos d\ &c.] i. c. you shall not do otherwise than you 
have hitherto clone in using your bow. 

487. d^ovre] i. e. husband and wife ; alludit ad Martem et 
Vmcrem. 

Z. 

181. [u the history of Bellcrophon and of Bacchus, which 
precedes, there seems to be some corruption of sacred history. 

428. If by Diana we uiidei^tand the moon, and by the arrow* 
the rays of the moon, we find in Ps. xci. 5. a similar thought. 
In consistency with the same opinion, we ^nd in the beginning 
of the Iliad, that the dogs were first affected by the rays or ar- 
rows of Phoebus. Heat produces madness in dogs. 

513. ^KixTwp] perhaps for aXsxTcop. The participle uvepituv 
seems very expressive of strutting, and xoiy^aXocov of crowing. 
Compare A 48, 55, where the word may be well rendered by 
crow, and Paris be eonsidered as reproached under tlie emblem 
of a vaunting cock ; and to this would likewise agree F, 68, 70. 

e. 

25. Chain of* fate. Livy, vol. ii. p, 215: Oxford Edition. 
The same seems to be intended by the scale, 6<>th line; and it 
seems intimated that the gods could not cause the day of Troy 
to fall to the ground, and that of Greece to rise. Comp. 140. 

BJO. V/ Efboi] i. c. she fed the horses before she waited on her 
husband. 

I. 

63. 77- Allusions perhaps to Achilles. 

176. t7rocf^df/(,evot] making libations. 
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197- Whether you come as friends^ or whether some urgent 
business pressed^ be welcome, ye who^ &c. 

243. aTvfyfji,EVovf\ stupified. 

309* iiniXsyetoi avoeively] to refuse decisively ; see line 67 1 . 
Comp. 431 and 435, , 

3 IB. allotment^ both with respect to prizes and to 

death. 

3S4/A?Jiu S’] i. e. the prizes he did not reserve for himself. 

381. Thebes was the richest city at the time of the Trojan 
war^ and this supreniity over Nineveh is intimated in Nahum iii. 
8. — For further reference to Thebes, compare Jeremiah xlvi. 25, 
Ezek. XXX. 14, and Genesis xli. 41, 45, xlvi. 20. The Trojan 
war then took place, when Egyptian Thebes fiorished more than 
Nineveh. • 

435, Read ov^ hi : compare 458. 

491. Aoiyov] refers to the danger impending over all the 
Greeks. 

498. iitral] refers to XiatroftEvof in^he former verse. Prayers 
are hero personified, and the picture of them drawn from the 
tardiness and countenance of those, who are reduced to offer 
them,' This refers to Agamemnon’s entreaty to Achilles. On 
the contrary jite, or Hate, (Anglice) or hjury, is precipitous and 
rapid in her movements. Compare T. 87, and A, and 412. 
We have here a remarkable stateihent of the first principles of 
religion, however obscured by tradition. 1. That the Divinity, 
though offended, is rendered favorable to suppliants who offer 
sacrifice. 2. That they who forgive not are not forgiven by the 
Divinity; but they who do forgive n^ay expect mercy. Comp. 
Genesis iv. 6, 7, where the word which is a Hebrew word, 
first occurs, as also Matth. v. 23. 

605. Which appointment will confine me, &c. See d. 415, 


6. See Cicero’s Tusculan Questions. 


0 . 

624. A water-spout. 

X 

264. SocTfoiTflu] i. e. alternately prevail. 

309 . This line explains the expression ofioitov iroX/pio. 
591* See Euripides, Hecuba, 1. 826. 

590 . With perfumed oil. 
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T. 

11156. Read '^rpe/Sig, ig ap ri roV ofA^oriogitrtu apetoy. 

’^Eirhero <rol ku) i/Ao) ore, x. t. A. 

Truly anything had been "J) referable. 

1 take the liberty .of suggesting that if your correspondents 
would communicate any Critical Remarks on Homer, in the 
manner which 1 have exemplified^ there might in time be much 
matter collected for an improved edition of this noble author. 
Conceding to Heyne that he has done all that one man can do 
for the Iliad, the Odyssey remains unedited, and the Iliad re* 
quires to be criticised with increased attention. Various cir- 
cumstances strike various persons, and therefore, so great a work 
as a new edition of Homer, should receive contributions from 
every quarter. If only one of the foregoing criticisms should be 
found really useful, 1 shall feel amply rewarded by having sug- 
gested it ; and still more so, if, by so doing, 1 should excite your 
more learned correspondents to follow up the method proposed 
ill respect to the great author, 

Qui quid sit rectum, quid dulce, quid ntile, quid non, , , 
PleuiuB et melius Chrysippo et Craiitore dicit ; 
and should my humble communications prove acceptable, it 
would be a great pleasure to me to follow up the subject still 
further in the method of short notes, as above commenced. 

J.M.B. 

P. S. In addition to the observations on the sixth line of the 
first book, 1 would further suggest that e^xe, in the second line, 
coriespoihis to edso-av, in line @90; as does in lined, to 

fivQovs, in line 545 : and that kpi^avre, in line 6, signifies having 
rioalied, in reference to a time before Siao-r^Tijv, as does 
$at to a lime after SiourrijTigv. This rivalry of antecedent dUle 
to the open quarrel ivS plainly described in line 177, where this 
very epif is spoken* of ; and what is equally remarkable is, that it 
is there and elsewhere connected with Jupiter, as the first cause 
of it. For Jupiter rendered the one superior in rqyn&y, the 
other superior ^lu strength : see also line 186. 

Tu vgwTu perhaps may signify primacy^ not only with respect 

to time, but to dignity, being put for xord ra vpSrra yspotra. 

Lastly, if we compare £. line 1 — 5, we shall find the above 
view of the meaning of this text decisively proved, and see the 
importance of it in connexion with the plot of the whole Iliad. 
Compare the beginnings of both books, as ouXofcevqy with 
^Xe<rp referring to Jupiter as the first cause, ouXop.^v to Achilles, 
as his instrument. 



EXPLICATION 

duM Inscription Grecque err Vers, dccouverte dans 
f Jit de PhiltB par M. llaijiilton. 

(JDxtraite de la suite dos Hechercfies pour tervir d fhittoire tk VKfiyjtte pendant 
ia domination des Crecs et des Romins; par M. Letronne, de I'luBtitut.) 


Les inscriptions m^triques qui ont 6t6 trouvees en Egypte ne 
pr^sentent pas en g6n4ral beaucoup il’interet. Ce sont le plus 
souvent des lieux comniuns sur le respect de Tauteur envers la 
divinite d’un temple. 11 y a cepeiidaiit quelques exceptions d 
faire ^ cet tigard ; ct je ne crains pas de placer dans le noinbre 
Tinscription suivante^ qui peutetre iiiise au rang des plus int6- 
ressantes qu'on ait deqouvertes en Kgypte. 

Cette inscription a 6t^ publi^e par J^. Hamilton.' La copie 
de ce voyageur oifre plusieurs lacunes : j’avais d6j^ r^ussi a Ics 
remplir except^ iiiie settle, celle du 4*. vers, et d corriger les 
autres alterations de la copie, lorsque M. Gau me cotnmuniqiia 
celle qu'il avait prise plus tard sur les lieux, Cette nouvelle 
copie, sans kite plus correcte que celle de M. Hamilton, a Ta- 
vantage de donner les principaux lipj^amens des lettres qui com- 
posent le 4®. vers, et, en outre, dc faire connaitre la date de 
rinscriptioD^ Cette date est exprimee dans six lignes de prose, 
k la suite des vers ; oRais M . Hamilton les avail plac6es d’liiie 
maniere tout-a-fait indepen, dante de ces vers; cn sorte qu'il 
6tait difficile de deviiier qu’clles en depandaient.* On poss^de 
done maintenant tous les elemens d’une restitution complete. 
Je place ici la copie de M. Hamilton, et en renvoi quatre va- 
riantes de celle de M. Gau qui motivent les Icgons que j'ai 
adopt6es. 

KAICAPinONTOMEAONTIKAIAnCIPwNKPATEONTI 
lANIT^ulEKT ANOCn A TPOCEAETOEPI 
AfiCnOTAIETPwnACTEKAIACIAOCACTPailAnACAC 


’ Mgyptiaca^ p. 52. J'en ai cite les quatre premiers vers dans le Jour- 
nal des ^vans de Juin 1821, p. 305, el les deux dernicts dans celui de 
Mai 1824>. 

3 lieduit, avee la seule cople de M. Hamilton, a rlcviiier la date, d*a- 
pr^^,ks circonstances qiie pitsentaient les vers, jr 1*avais rapport^e an 
d’Adrien, d'apre^ le litre d^Astre de toutc la Grice qu'on y donne a 
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Explication, ^c. 

EAAAAOC’ . . . . EY . . MET AC 
ATIAIOCArNONESHKE 

nAMMAn EYPBOMON.aNnOAIOS 

KAIMEFAN . . META . . TOYPANNION^ANAPAAIKAION 
AirYnT«nACAC<PEPT ATONNYEM ONA 
CTAAAAIENECTA^uCENINEICTOAENAC«EA«AON» 
lIACOMOAuNYMNHIATONXeONOCCABOTOTAN 
TAIAEWAAI^wNEYNTIKA . . NnEPACAIFYnTOIO 
OMMlKAlAI0IOn«NrACOPIONNEAnA* 
KATIAlOrrOYKAI 
NIKANOPOC 
TOYNIKANO 
K . . KAICAPOC 
*AMEN . . OIB 
EniN ElAOYCTPATUrOY 

Avant d'examiner les vers, voyons quel est le nom de I’auteur 
et e« quel temps il vivait. C’cst ce qu’on trouve dans les six 
lignes de la liu : K»Tt\!ov roD xa< NtKuvo^os tow NtKavogo$. L A""”. 
Kal(rapo$f fa/xsvoy9 IB, ki Nsikov (rrpaTT)you. Ces vers soiit de 
Catilius, dit Nicaiior, fils de Nicanor, fan xx de C6sar, le 12 
de PljaincMiotli^ Nilus etant ^^tratege.*’ Au lieu de Catilius, on 
pourrait etre tontc de lire C. Atilius; niais dans une autre pi^ce 
de vers du iiieme auteur, iiialheureusemen^trop rnutil6e, on lit. 
X^cov Kotrlkiog, qui sout les 2 dernieres 5\zigies d*untri- 

metre iaiiibiquc ; aiiisi lo iiotn Catilius cst certain. Le signe 
numerique de i'auuee est’douteux ; inais en comparant les deux 
copies, on nc pent licailer qu’eiitre / E et IC (15 ou 20). La 
date esl done ctlle du 1 2 rhanienoth de Tan xv ou xx d’Au- 
guste, qui repond au 8 INIars de Tan 15 ou 10, avant notre ^re, 
d'apres le calendricr fixe qui etait etabli a Alexandrie depuis 
Tan 25. 

L’autciir de f inscription est done un Grec d’origiue, nomm^ 
Catilius, qui avfiit joint a cc iioin celui de son p5re Nicanor* 
Le nom de Nicanor a etc si commun chez les Grecs, qifil est 
peuufetre temeraire de pieteudre savgir de (juel persouuage il est 
ici question. 'J'outefois, cn ayaiit (igard a la concordance de 
Topoque, je conjecture que Catiiius etait fils de Nicanor, fils 
d’Aiiiis, pliilosoplie d’ALlexandrie, doiit Auguste requt des leqons 


* cotwrnfraiixcAwcTcAc. 

^ EAEOAON. 


3 TOYPPANIOit. 
* NEATAje. 
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dans sa jeunesse,* et pour lequel il amt une estime et uiie 
ainiti6 .attest^es par Plutarque.^ Ce philosophe, dit Suetoiie, 
eut deux 61s, Dion 3 ^sius et Nicanor, qui v^curent, cotnqae leur 
p^re, dans rintimit^ d’ Auguste, et*qui contribu^rent aussi 4 1e 
former par leurs legons.^ L’hommage du 61$ de Nicanor d 
Auguste serait uu acte de reconnaissance ^our I’attachenient de 
ce prince d toute la fauiille de I’auteur. 11 est presque inutile 
de inontrer que les 4poques coiiviennent fort bieii d cette h^po- 
tli^se. £n supposant qu’Augusie e6t de 15 d 18 ans lorsqii’il 
regut les legons d’Arius et desses 61s, et que Nicanor, Vun 
d’eux, e6t alors seuiement 25 ans, en I’an 15 ou 10 avant notre 
dre, il pouvait avoir un 61s de 25 d 30 ans. Le dialecte Do- 
rique, employ^ dans Tinscription, n’est pas non plus une dj6i- 
culte. On salt que les poetes Alexandrins out souvent aflecie 
de se servir de ce dialecte : il nous suffit de rcnvoyer aux epi' 
grammes d’Antipater^de Sidon, de M614agre, etc. 

itprds ces observations sur Tauteiir et la date de ce monu^ 
ment, je viens d rinscription elle-meme. Kile se compose de 
12 vers dldgiaques, dont voici le texte restitu6 et la traduction. 
Kato’eifi ^ovTOjuueBovri xoti otireipcov KgetriovTt, 

Zav), Tw lx Zavof 'E?itu9splcp, 

JeoTTOT^ Evgamag re x«) *Airl^oc, iwic^ag 

*EK>Ji^og, og <rair^p Zeu^ avejuXe fieyag, 
ev vda-cp KJocr/Xio^ atyvov gfijjxe 

an \^A\6^dvlpov S]eDgo /xoXeJv nohog, 

Kat ^yav [lx] /Leyo[[Xeuv] Toup^dvm, dvEpa ^Mitov, 

Aiyimru) TratFac ^l^raTov dyef^ova, 

SrdiKa Iwo-TaAowev, 7v* elg rode va<r«i eSeSXov 

ndg Q jDboAaiv ujxrj tov ^flovo^ oXjSoScrav 

Tale ^oovevvTC K[ 0 (Xo]y negag Aly^roio 

xa) A\hdjfu>v ydg opiov vedrag, 

** A C^sar, qui rdgoe sur les mers et sur les continens, Jupi- 
ter lib4rateur, ills de Jupiter, maitre de 1’ Europe et de i’Asie, 
astre de toute la Grdce, qui s’est lev6dvec T^clat du grand Ju- 
piter sauveur, Catilius, venu ici de la ville d’Alexandre, a con- 
8acr£ dans Tile d’Isis une inscription religieuse; et [en mdme 
temps] il a ^lev^ une stdle en Fhonneur du grand Turranius, ne 
d’une grande famiile, homnle juste, excellent gouverneur de toute 
I’^gypte; a6D que quiconque portera ses pas dans ce sanctuaire 
de Tile b6nisse le bienfaiteur du pays, au lieu mdme od Philae 


. ^ ' Dio Cass. li. 10; ibtq^ Reimar. 

^ Plutarch, in Anton. ^ 81. ^ Sueton. in Augtut ^ 89. 
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s’^crie : ' Je suis la belle extr^mite de I’Egypte et la limite de 
la terre recul^e des Ethiopiens/ 

J’ai t&che de conserver dans cette traduction la tournure qu’a 
prise Catilius; car on a saus doute remarqu^ que ses douze vers 
forment une seule p€riode qiii se d^veloppe avec autant d’61^- 
gance que de correctibii; et, sous le rapport de la facture, je ne 
sais si rantliologie renfenne beaucoup dc pieces qui soient su- 
perieures a cctte inscription. 

Les quatre preinitTs vers contieiiueut l’6nunieration des titres 
d’Auguste; ils donneut lieu k des remarques de plus d’lin genre. 

V. ]. Le mot TrovTOfLehtov est une ^pith^te propre k Neptune, 
qu’eniploient Euripide* et Fiodare;^ et le vers entier est Tex- 
pression du litre yr^g kol) SaXa(r(rijf) que Septime-S6- 

vere^ et Caracalia^ portent dans plusieurs inscriptions. Julien 
I’Apostat regut celui de Dominus orl/is terrarumJ 

2. Jupiter Ubtrateur^Jils de Jitpiier, Auguste porte le 
mfenie tilre dans Tinscription du Propvlon de Dend6ra.<5 Ce 
Jupiter, dont Auguste est le bis, ne poivtc^tre que Jules C6sar; 
d*ob r^suke Tex plication d’un passage de Dion Cassius, que les 
critiques ont voulu corriger. Get historien rapporte? qu’on 
clevad Jules Cesar un temple, et qu’on lui donna le litre de 
Jupiter Julius {Ala re avrov ’iouXiov w§o<ryiy6pBU(rav), Paulmier 
de Grenteinesiiil propose (Tc changer Ala en Alov (divum); et 
Reimar est tout pr^s d adopter la correction, attendu qu^aucuii 
monument n^atteste que Jules Cesar fut appel6 Jupiter, L’in- 
scription de Phila:* leve tous les doutes k cet egard. 

V. iL M a lire de C Europe et de T Asie, 11 est remarquable 
que Catilius ne nomme que deux parties du monde, et cepen* 
daiit on peiii^tre sbr qu’il n’a pas voulu excltire la Libye de la 
domination d’ Auguste ; notre poete s’est done ici conforme k 
rancietine opinion qui coiisiderait la terre comme divis^e en deux 
parties, I’Asie et TEurope, laquelle comprenait la Ubye jusqu’^ 
I'Egyptc exclusivemeiit. Agatliemere^ et laiiteur anonyme du 
Comnieutaire sur Je Tetrabiblos de Ptol^mee? attribuent en 


> Hippci/y. V. 744. * VI. Ottfmp. v, 176. 

3 Villolsuti, daus les Mim. Acad. Inter, xlvii. 3 18. 

* Marwor. Oxoniens. clxxii.— Peyssonn. Voyage d Thyatyra, p. 280 .— 
Leake’s Ada Aitnor, p. 246. 

5 Gruter, ccxn. 1. 

<» Voytz Hies Hecherches pour servir d VHittoire de VEgypte^ p. 162. 

7 Dio Cass. xliv. 6* 

* II. 2. fin. cf. Berkel. ad. Steph. Byz. p. 583. — ^Uckert, Geograph, ier 

Grkchen und Roemer. T. i. P. 2. p. 280. * » 

P. 58. Ed. Bas. 1558. 
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eflfet cette division aux ancieiis g^ograplies. £Ue a 6t^ auivic 
par Isocrate daus le Paii^gyrrque^* et par SOipbocle dans ihi 
passage des Trachiniermes,^ O soleil ! . . . . apprenez<nous eii 
quel lieu habite Je fils d’Alcmene : parcourt-il les mers, ou sc 
repose-t-il.sur quelque point de i\in des deux continemf ^ 
ffaii avelpois x\i6ets,'*) par Varron^’ et efffin par Salluste^ qui» 
dans la vie de Jugurtha/ s’exprime ain&i : Pauci tantummodo 
jdsiam et JEuropam esse [voluerunt'} ; sed Africavn in Europa. 
Selon Varron/ cctte division fu| adniise par HratosUi^tic ; mais 
on voit par la critique detaillee, que Stfabon a dunu6e du sys* 
teme de ce g6ograplie, qu’il adniettait la division en trois par- 
ties ; s’il a parl6 de i'autre division^ ce n a dd etre que pour 
Tesposer conime une opinion de quelques persoiines; et Var- 
ron> qui n’avait pas autaiit de critique que de savoir^ se sera 
tronip6 en la lui atditiuant. Kile tieiit evidemment k la geo- 
graphic tioiii^iiquc : ^^il iiVst done pas surprenant qii’elle ait 6lc 
suivie par les puetes de lecole Alexandrine. Aussi la retrou- 
vons-nous dans Calliuiaque^ et dans notre inscription. Lu- 
caiii,7 qui ^crivait un peu avant 1e temps de Catihus Nicanor, 
Tibulle^ qui a ecrit dans le meme temps, et Silius lta1icus,9 
qui a ledige son poiinie un si^cle aprc\s, on I egaleinent adopte 
cette division en deux contineiis, en quelque soite coiisacree 
dans le langage po^tique de rcpetpie. Entin il en existe des 
vestiges jusque dans Paul Orose/'^ EtliicuS| et J, Laurentius 
L}dus.” C’est iinev preuve de Tinfluence que la geographie 
poetique a exerc6c sur les opinions des Grecs ; j’en ai rapporte 
tout recenmieiit un exemple ^ propos de la deiiotnination delude 
appliquee a rElhiopie'* J’en cite et cliscute un grand nombre 
d*autres dans nion Memoire (iiiedit) 3 i/r le Stfsthnc Geograpliiepie 
de Cosmos^ considiiepar Rapport d la Geographie Poetique des 
Grecs et aux St/sUmes des Aiexaudi ms, 

Astre de toute la Gricc. Celte expression d^astre, appliquee 
d un homme distingue par son rang, sea talens ou ses vertiis, se 
trouve coniniun£uTieiit chez les poetes Grccs/^ On s’^tonne 
que Caiilius^ dans le cours de ses fiatteries, se'soit contente de 
ilire astre de toute la Grece; poiirqnoi pas astre de tUnivers? 


* ^4S. ^ Track, v. 101 ; uhividt Dothe. 

^ Ling. JmI. iv. p. 13. ed. Bipont. ♦ § 17. 

* Ve Re Rust, 1 , 2 , S, ibique Gesn. * Hymn, tn Del. v. I(i 0 . 

IX. 419. ® IV, 1 , 176,1%. Broukh. 9 I. 195 , 

Hist. i. 2. " Pe (hientiSf p. 192. c, ed. Ilasc. 

Jfmrrial des Sovans, 1825, )►. 226. 

' Cf . Jiaobs ad Antholog. xii, 205, 206. 
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Ilya quclquc motif ^ cettc restriction, qui.jsc rappoite peutetre 
u quelquc disposition bienveillante d’Augusle envcrs la Grt^e; 
ticiit-elle a cette ciiconstance, racontce par Dion Cassius, 
qii’Aiiguste, ei) 7*3 de Rome, regia les affaires de la Gr^ce et 
se fit initier auK mystcres d’EIeusisf * Jc Tignore. On pourrait 
prosumer aussi que cftrao-a *E\Kag est pour SivotvTBg et 

que cette expression s’eiitend, non pas seuienient de tout le pays 
de Gr^ce, mais de tous les Grecs etahlis dans les diverses par- 
ings de Tempire, et sigiiifie asir^ prolccccur dc tous les Grecs^ de 
tout ce quiporte le nom de Grec. 

Au reste, les Uunes qiii suivcnt ne soiit pus moins magnifi* 
ques, toi qui fes levt, semblable au ^nntd Jujdter sauveur, og 
crwrijp Zebg avireiKs (ou uvireWt) f^tyug ; car je doute quVli 
puisse lire autreoient ce passage, foil inaltraite dans les deux 
copies* Quant au sens, il pent y avoir incertitude. S’agiuil 
du dieu Jupiter on bien de la platiele de At iiom? je me decide 
pour ce dernier sens, d’aboid parce niril estafipeie par la com- 
paraison d’aslre, et ensuitc parce que Texprcssion avgVei^e, loute 
astrononiique, semble Tappeler egalenieiit; avhet^E Zevg est pour 
avETst^e oxwg Zsug, comiue dans ces deux vers d’une inscription 
fuiierairc : 

**IlTtg ew i^oicrtv oxco; uvirsWsy 'Eaiog 

Nov buvEi S* VITO "Earvspog h <p$ifLEV0igJ^ 

Auvet ^'E(r7re^og est pour 5. onwg "Ktrzsgog ; et dc m6me, dans 
repigraninie de Platon,* dont celle-la est tpidec: 

'AfTTYjg 7 rp)v fjbh gAaju-r&s Iv* ^a,ol(riv "EtZog, 

Nov Sfc- Qoivcov Xa^iSEtg '*E(r'irs^g ev i^QtfjievGig. 

Lc mot Jupiter designe done iri la planete ; mais le pocte 
seiubie avoir a desseiii cenfondu les deux idees : car le iKim de 
Jupiter>planete, s’y trouve accoinpagne des epithetesde Jupiter^ 
dieu, savoir, psyag creoTVip, Tune el I'aulre puses toutefois dans 
Uii sens particulier : en eifet, fisyag sc rapportc A Tcclat et k la 
grandeur de la plun^tc, et (rooTrjp a son influence lieureuse sur 
les destiiices lininaines: on suit que, dans la doctrine astrologique 
des ancieus, Jupiter eiait cen»e le depositaire des iniliiences 
bienfaisantes;'^ e’est lui qui lendait bon, modeste et sage.^ Re- 
niarquons, en passant, que riinuge ne seiait que poetique, si 
repilh^te psyotg ^tait seule. Ce qui donne proprement 'k la 


» Dio Cass. Ii. 4. — Sueton. Jufr. § 9S. 

® Jacobs Aniholog.— Adespot^ 733. — Valais app. 329. 

Id. i. p. 106. — Palat. vii. 070. 

* Sext. Etnpir. adv. Muihetn. v. p, 114. 

^ Jul. Firmic. Malcrn. Mathes. i. 1. • 
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n [is6e le caract^re astrologique, c’est I’^pith^te trayr^pf relative 
’infltieDCe de I’astre : d*oik nous voyons qu’il n’y a rien d’as- 
trologique dans F^pigramme de Platon, rapport6e plus haut. 
11 11 y a qu’une cotnparaison po4tique, fondle sur Teclat et la 
beaut6 de Fastre de V^nus; ce genre de comparaison se trouve 
depuis Homirc,* Job,* et Pindare,^ jusq'u’d Plotin/ on, pour 
mieux dire, k toutes les 6poques de la litt^rature ancienne. Ce 
n’est pas la seule distinction k etablir dans cette inati^re deli- 
cate, oil Ton est souvent expos^^ faute d’une etude apprufondie, 
k confondre beaucoup de clioses qui n’ont point de rapport les 
unes avec les aiitres. 

V. 5n et 6. Les quatre premiers vers contiennent le comple- 
ment indirect d’une proposition quenous trouvons enonc6e dans 
les deux suivaiis. La nioiti6 du premier manque ; on n’y volt 
qtie quelques traits peu distincts : la seconde moiti6 arlXtog eiy~ 
yav iStiKt est lieureusement fort claire ; otriXtog est ccrtainement 
Karlktog^ le nom de Tauteur; et Ton ne pent doiiter que le 
commencement du vers n^ait et^ reinpli par rindication du lieu 
ob I’bommage a d4pos6. Le vers est coniplet en lisant : 
^lo'ilog h vatrcp KjariXiog dyvlv eflijxf, L'expressiou ^Iirihg v^croj 
est caracteristique de Philae; je la retrouve dans pliisieurs aiitres 
inscriptions m^triques de cette ile^ copices par M . Gau. l/ad- 
jcctif dyvh appelle un substantif^ je le trouve dans TIAMMAII^ 
que je lis h:. La fin du vers, fio\cov voXiog^ ne 

laisse aucun doute r la lacune du milieu a necessairement 6t6 
occup4e par un mot qui se rapportait k 7 ro\tog et qui dependait 
de dvo. D*apr^8 nia conjecture sur I’autcur de Finscription, un 
knot est appele naturellement ici, c’est *A\s^avlgou, qui est pr^- 
cis6ment celui que la mesure exige. *A\e^dv^pou iroXi; pour 
“AXe^dvtgeia, se trouve mcme dans la prose/ de ineme que *Av~ 
Tio^oo 7 f 6 \ig^ pour ’^vrio^^eia. Le vers ert complet. Catilius 
dit dant^ qu*il est Venn tT Alexancirie en ce lien. Le mot y^«jx- 
p.a, qui signifie fr4quemmcnt un livre, un ouvrageP a uussi le 
sens d^ inscription cn vers ou eii prose/ et en g^u^ral de pitce 
de vers:^ c'est ce dernier que je lui donne'ici; et avariflevai 
ygetfifioL Tiv\ me parait sigiiifier composer nne pitce de vers en 


» Iliad, x', 318. — C/. Jacobs ad AnthnL v\. ?53. * X(. 17. 

3 IV. Isthm. 39. ♦ De Pulchritud. p. 26, D. ibiq. Crcuze. 

^ S. Epiphan. de AJenmr. ii. 166. B. 

® Philostorg. Hist. Eccles. iii. 13. 

^ Valckeri. ad Ammon, p. 56. — B'usson, ad Callimach. p, 184. 

® Antipat.^Shlon. flpier. xciii. 2. 

® Leon. Alex. Ep. xvii. — Marcus Argenl. Ep. xxxii. 
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Thonneur de quelqu un lui consacrer une piice de vers, Le mot 
dtyvov, joint it yp»ij^fjLot lie me senible pas tres^clair; comme cet 
adjectiF, avec uii iiom de chose, a quelqiiefois le sens de sucre^ 
saint, il scrait possible qiie Catilius eiit voulu pailer d'une in- 
scription religieuse, d’un liominage religieux, en i’honiieur d’Au- 
guste. Mais il s’agit probablemeiit d’une autre inscription que 
Celle qui nous occupc^eii ce moment. 

En eff'et, Catilius ajoute ; et jai clevt une stUe d Turranius, 
etc. Toufpdivkov oraXa eve(TTclh.ooirev ; Texpression (ttyiKom riva 
est rare, mais la signification n’en est pas doiiteiise ; elle 
rcvient xvariUvoa (PTriXriv riv/; et elle est analogue a I’expression 
avxTi&evat eljcovt Ttvuj pour eUovoc rm. Comme noire inscription 
est grav6e sur le propylon de Philse, il est clair que la si^/e doiit 
il est ici question, en a cte tout-^-fait independante. 11 semble 
done que ces vers rront pour objet que de menlionner ce que 
Catilius Nicanor a fait dans le temple de Pbiloi pour honorer 
leinpereur et le goiivenieur de TJ^gypte^ e’est ce qui me fail 
peiiscr que rmscription designee plus haut par les mots dyyoy 
ypctpiuoL est autre que ces vers de Catilius qui, dans le fait, cou- 
ceriient autaiit le prefet d’ligypte qu’Augusie, en sorte quMs nc 
rcpondcnt qu’impaifaitcment aii\ mots Kala-api , .,uyvov ypeifApix 

eSrjxs, J'at dejii dit qu'il exisic parini Its autres inscriptions de 
Pliilu* un fiagmeiil, en draltclc Dorique, ties-mutile, mais qui 
est certaineineiu de Catilius ;.j\ ai dislingu6, A la fin, des mota 
qui peuveiit fort bieii sc rappoilei a Auguste; cc sont ?ceci 
o-ci^oi KfjTrgtgj el qae la belle Ci/pris conserve, . . , C'est la, si je 
ne luc iroiiipc, le ypolpifxx dyvov que Catilius lappelle dans notre 
inscription. 

V. 7. l.a restitution des courles lacunes de ce vers ne me 
laisse point de doute ; fj^iyav [ex] fjisyd[Kwv \ ; ce qui veul dire ex 
fjt.3yd\m vxTspcov ; de ineine >ophocle : . . , xai Seifsig JSit 

Eoycvrjg TTs(pvxa.g, e7t’ ea-^Kdiv Kxxrj,^ c*esl-a*diie ej IcrdAiov yovimv. 
1 a construction pleitie sc lisait dans Tinscription de Marcellus A 
Kiiodcs : Mdgxs>,\og x\hvmv Kkxo^iog ex si la niesurc 

TeUt pernu.s, j'aurais pu lire aussi bien eexo fi,eyd\ctiv, comme dans 
Jilschylc : <rc'/3oycr#«i x^iav cr xts dc^lonv,* oil nous trouvons aussi le 
rnpproc'liemtnt du rncme adjectif: ce que Ics Grecs et les Latins 
aimaicnt bcuucoup. 

Muintenant, quel est ce grand Turraniu:», nc Wune grande 


' Anttgon V. 38. ibiq, Schul. et Mtisgrav. 
" ApuU IMut. in Marcdl. § SO. 

VOL. xxxii. a. Ji. 


^ Kumeiiid. v. 439. 

NO. LXIV. U 
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\ 

families cet excellent ^oummeur de FEgypte? Cela ii’est pas 
facile d determiner, parce que rhistoire n’en fait pas mention : 
repoque de radministration de ce prefct tombe pr6cisemeiit 
dans cette lacune^ espace de treutedeux d trente-quatre ans, 
que Thistoire a laissee, comme je Tai dit ailleurs^ dans la serie 
des pr^fets d’Cgypte/ et qui nc peutdtre remplie que par le 
secours des monumens : d6jd Tinscription »du propylon de Den- 
dera m’a fourni le nom d*un de ces prefets^ savoir^ Publius 
Octavius : celle de Hiilae nous en fait connaitre un autre, qui 
administra TEgypte quelques annees auparavant. 

Le prefet Turranius me parait dtre le meme personnage que 
le Cai'us Turranius qui, scion Tacite, 4tait prefet de I'annone, d 
la mort d’Auguste, Tan 14 de notre dre.‘ Cette fonction 6tait 
rune des plus importaiites de Tctat; or, il est tout simple 
qu’ Auguste en edit revetu une personne en qui il avait eii assez 
de condance pour le charger de Tadministration de I’Egypte, 
province qu’il ne con^ait qu’d des hommes dont il 4iait sOr. 
L’ordre des temps permet aussi de croirc que notre Turranius 
etait fils de Turranius Niger, Tami de Varron, qui lui dedia son 
trait6 d’agriciilture,^ et agriculteur lui-nieme, puisqu'il avait 
donn^ son noni a une espace de poirc;^ d’ailieurs, verse cotiiiiic 
son ami, dans beaucoup de connaissaiices, au point quo Ciceion 
le qualifie et qii’Ovide vante ses talcns pour lu 

trag^die/' On ne sait si c^est le.'in^me que le Manias Turra- 
nius, dont Ciceron,dans la 3^. Pliilippique, lone I'lntegrite et la 
vertu,^ Quoi qu’il /en soil, la fainiile de Turranius comptait 
assez de personnages distingucs pour justifier Ics paroles deCa- 
tilius : ftsyav ex fteyaAAJV, • 

V, 9 et 10. L'inscription de la sielfe eltne.e par Catilius con- 
tenait sans doute un 61ogc ponipeux dii gcmvenieur ; on en jugc 
par ce qu'il dit ici ; ** atiii que ceux qiii poi tcronl Icurs pas dans 


' Recherckes pour servir a Cllistoire de VEgypte^ etc. p. 171. 

^ Tacit. Ann. i. 7. — Tacite (Ann. xi. 31) parle d’un Turranius, egalc- 
ment prefet de I'annone sojs le rc.:ne de Claude, ans apres. Les 
commentateurs ont cru que e’etuit 1»* mcme personnai^e ; cela est pen 
j)robable. Le Turranius dont parle Snirque («c Brrrii. Vif. xx. 2), qui 
exerfa la fonction de procuratew sous Caligula, ct ninurut, ]»eu apio*-, 
ciaii difierent dc Tun et de Tautrp : ct e’est it tori que M. kulikopf les :i 
confondus (ad Scnec. 0pp. i. 635). Il&ctaieiit sans doi.te de la nienie 
famille. 

^ V^arr, dc Re Rusi. ii. procem. d.—ii. 2, 12. — iii. 1, 9. 

♦ Columcll V. 10, 18. — Plin. xv. 15. p. 741. 19. 

* i. £/nst. ad Attic . 6. ^ iv. Ronf, 16, 29. ^ Flulipp. iii, lo. 
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ce sanctuaire de Tile b6nissent le bieiifaitciir du pays.” Cc 
sancluairCy c’est Ic temple meme d*lsis, dans I’enceinte duquel 
la st^le fut sails doute clevee. ^R’^edKov, qui me parait la seule 
le^'on a lirer des lettres EAEOAON^ est employe par Calli- 
maque ' pour designer le lieu ou si^ge une divinite. 
oX/3o8oVav me paraU se rapporter au goui'e7'?te7ir de i’Egypte, et 
non puB a Tempereur^ ^ particulicr que nous don- 

nerions a Texpression du paya, pour dire de ce pays, De m^nac 
lischyle, eii parlaiit de Canope en Egyple dit : eo-riv woXij Kavao^ 
/So; scr^otT^ ^Qovos ^ 11 y a une ville de Canope, la dcriii^re 
da pausS^ Je liouve le ineiuc sens dans tin autre vers de ce 
poete, ou il dit de> '^ibeiiieiis : upyupou 7r»jy^ ti; ot'jroif, 0»j(raupoc 
ce <|iii signifie peut-etre tresor du pays, et non pas en 
gen6ral iii sor dv la tci'rcy coniine on I’a Iraduit.-^ 

V. 11 et 12. LA ou Philae sV'crie: “ Je siiis la helle exlrc- 
mitt de TEgypte, et hi limite de TEtbiopie reculee^ etc.” J'ai 
dejil cite aillcurs ccs deux vers, qui ni’ont servi pour restituer 
line inscription metrique de Dekke.^ Je me contenterai de re- 
iiiarquer ici que ccs expressions dl' exli huiit et de limite, appli- 
quees A Phihi?, justitieiit retyiiiologie doiincc au nom de cettc 
ile par MM. Et. Qualrern^rc* et Champollioii Ic jeuiic,’ qui le 
font venir du mot Cople PHak signiiiant limite^ froutihe, 
Cette ile fut cn effet la limite de I’Egyptc propienient dilc, 
noii-seulenient au temps dcs-lirecs et des Romains, inais dans 
les plus anciens temps : il suliiruit, pour s’eii convaiucre^ 
d'observer qu'aucune des legendcs des (lieiix Egyptiens nc 
s'applique A une contree plus ineridionale que Philie ; cVn est 
assez pour niontrer coinbieii est doiiteuse Topinioii de ceiix 
4|ui font naitre cn hltlimpie la religion et la civilisation de 
I’Egypte. Tout poite A croire, au coiitraiiv, qu’elles sont 
nees dans ce dernier pays et out ensuite penelre dans les coii- 
tiees du Nil supeiieur. 


* In Apollin. V. 72 . - Promt'lh. v. 8 - 4 . 5 . ' Pers. v. 238 . 

+ J.a Porte Diith^il, * Journal des Suvam, Mai 1824. 

^ Man. Giograph, i, .384. ^ VEgypte sous les Phutoons, i 138, 




PORSON’S METRICAL CANONS. 


iambic Metres. 

A /jwre iambic senarius, or trimeter, consists of six iambi:' 

iraXoLi wi/fiysTOuvra xa) fisrpouijusvov. 

« w s, - j - w - 

Such was the metre of the old Mjritcrs. Arcliilorluis, Solon, Si- 
monides. The tragic writers, from the necessity of lessening 
the labor of composing under such restrictions, introduced cer- 
tain licenses : 

1st, The admission of a spondee into the uneven places ; 

atroTTCislv xctv Treilcp xotrag s^siv. 

2d, The substitution of a tribrach for an iambus, as being iso- 
chronous: in the 1st fool: ayexe tov d/3pov ^ ttot ev 2po*a irofc'a, 

2d : rpu^Tip^ ir«p* Tgu^r,ph elfLevvjv 

3d : fflwXtov Xaxr<rjxaT’ dSoxipt* oX^/sic 6%siv. 

^ - f ' “ I - - j . - ' ^ , 

4 th : TFohv re Ssl^eo r^v^s auxoLQiaiTsooLv, 

^ - 1^- , 
or 5th : aXKovg TVQUYvoug avrlv ovru ^ucriKscc. 

3d, I1ie resolution of the spondee in the lirst foot into a due- 

V* : . , . 

oux aptQfiov aKXojg aXX* UTrepraTOu; <t*p*jyw)f . 
or anapest : 

wal ptij cry y ahxog 6=05 : 

in the third into a dactyl only : 

tvcroiri vwToic /SacrtXixwv &x &(i;|xdra<y ; 

- .j W -* w W 

but in the fifth into neither: hence the following verse is objec- 
tionable : 

Xph Se <re, Xa(3ov(r6tv rovoe fju6(rx<^^ veayevr^ : 

'*' / T " ' 'I ^ • I “ ‘'“I ** 

Porson reads euyevri. 

Thus a tragic senarius admits an iambus into any place ; a 


Horace, A. P. 251. 

Syllaba lunga brevi subjecta vocatur iambus, 

Pes citus : unde ctiam trimciris accrescere jussit 
Nomcn iambeis, cum senos rcdderct ictus, 

. Prjmifs ad extremum similis sibi. 
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tribrach into any place except the sixth ; a spondee into the first, 
third and fifth ; a dactyl into the first and third ; and an anapest 
into the first alone ; according to this scale ; 

1st Gd 3d 4th 5th 6th 

— 

— \j 

w - 

The tragic poets, however, dq not often admit more than two 
trisyllabic feet iiitc llic same verse ; never, it is supposed, more 
than three. 

The process by which Person infers the inadmissibility of an 
anapest beyond the first foot is this : If true with respect to the 
third, it must he so with respect to the fifth : for tlie fifth does 
not even admit a duct i/ 1, to which the third has no antipathy ; 
tlieit’foic, fi fortiori^ if the latter refuses* admittance to an ana- 
pest, the former must also, l^ut the instances in which an ana- 
pest is found in the third place arc so few' in numb(M-, and either 
require, or easily admit of emendation (as Poison has shown by 
collecting and criticising them), that no doubt can remain on 
that point. The second and fourth feet, being more pure in 
their nature, must of course be subject to the same restrictions. 

But, in the case of piop^ names, the exclusion of the ana- 
pest was found to be a gieat inconvenience ; for such as '/Ifgo- 
TTij, 'AvTiy6\fv\, AotofAslooVy yUyiaiAfWf, ' Avlpofj.ay(ifi^ &c. 

and the oblique cases of 'IttttoXvtoc, Nso7rTo\sfx.osr &c. W’ere in- 
capable of being introduced into ft verse composed after the 
regular manner; the tragic poets therefore occasionally trans- 
gress the ordinary rules, and admit an anapest, included in a 
proper name, into the second, third, fourth, or fifth place. 

Tlie lidiiiburgh •Reviewer, No. xxxvii., considers that the 
names of places similarly formed were included in this license, 
but is doubtful with respect to pa/rom/mics ; and therefore ob- 
jects to Porson’s emeiidutioii (d ISoph, Phil. 1333. Vl<rxA)j7ria- 
laiv §£ Toiv iroLQ r^fnv hw^ctiv : he prefers, Ka) toIv woip' rifiiv Ivrw- 
X^v *^(rxA)jwi<su. The same writer has also observed that the 
plays of yEscbylus afford only one instance' of the anapest: S. 
c. Th. 575. 'AXxriv t apKTTOv, /xavriv, *Ap^iapsso jSi'atv.* 

' Tn /resell. S. c. Til. 481. 543. the proper name was originally iritro- 
il'iced hy substituting a chonambus in the place of the first dipo- 

(liH. Blomtield has corrected these passages into *iir»OjUf^ovTOf,x. t. x. 

Ulid (vai'i) ITafOtyvnaiO', k, t, >>.. H • • 
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It was unlawful to divide this anapest among different words : 
hence llie following verse is corrupt : 

sAsfg 8 ’ 60 drjpoxToV '^Apreiui voti Jioc. 

^ , W - , w - - , V- 

Anapests are also sometimes found in the case of proper names, 
which do not requite this license: such verses are condemned 
by the Edinburgh Reviewer : • 

affcoXoftiiv MeviXa? Tuvluomg oSs. 

Oy He MivvcciCi voi(r% jxo\cov. 

'AyiiisfivoVf w MsvskaB vmg av avT efteu. 

“ - - i ' “I -r ‘I - “I “ 

A^soTTToksfjioc yajueTv ytv, ov yctfjusiv ttots. 

I “ “*i - -» *• - i '' -» " 

An iambic verse has two principal uesuras, llie penthemime- 
ral and the hcphthem 'micrai ; the former dividing the third, 
the latter the fourth foot : 

Of the first civsura there are four kinds : 

1 . When the first syllable of the third foot is a short sylla- 
ble: 

xivEuvof 1 wgeretv *EXX>jvixa>. 

When a short syllable, after elision : 

•nctrrip Vv* tiiroT ( 7 Xiow Tsip^ij ^rgVci. 

3. When it is a long syllable : 

\t7rouv Iv* A7lr}g | p^coglg wxttrTcct Osany. 

4. When a long syllable, after elision : 

x«* Te*jfeTaJ*T0u8’ | ouB" adcLpr^Tog ^Ikooy, 

Of the second caesura there are many kinds : 

1 . W^hen it occurs at the end of a word of two or more syl- 
lables, without elision : 

rlxcti vexpwv xsudfiwm | xa) c-xotou Trukag. 

2. With elision : 

Tokk^v koyajv eup^fjLuS* | werre fir) fiaVsIv. 

5. When the short syllable is an enclitic : 

xstvr) yei^ «X5fr*v vtv [ sig Tpoleev t’ ayei. 

4. When not an enclitic,, but a word which^ cannot begin a 

sentence : 

ryjx/Sov Be jSouXo/jutijv dev j a^iovjxeyov. 

5- When the word refers to what has preceded, but might 
begin a sentence ; 

f9rei var^p ovTOg cog | cv dpijVEif ael, 

6. W^hen, in the same case, the short syllable is formed by 
elision ; 

akk* OUT s[io\ xaki)f to? ) hm outs cof. 
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7. When Uicre is a pause or break in the sense after the third 
toot^ succeeded by a nionosy liable, without elisiou : 

iXA* ov (TTUyal^ <rb | Tiju.^(rei; vexp^v ; 

8. Under the same circumstances, with elision : 

oT«v yup eu ^govelg, t6$* | fjy^iret cry vtpu* 

111 the two last cases, the ihythm is less pleasant. 

Another division oY the senariiis is denominated by Person^ 
llic yuasi^aesura. I'liis takes place when the third foot suf- 
U‘is elision, either in the same word, or with the addition of y, 
0, fXy cr’, T* : ^ , r X r 

xevTeiTe /xyj /p^loetrQ’ | eyco tbxov Flapiv, 

yuvaiji votfi^EVQis r j avo^XETrrog fitTOL. 

V^erses of the following kind, in which the third and fouith feet 
iorni whole words, or parts of words, are very rare : 

MsvbXole u.r} I yvMfjiczg | inro\'rT^a‘ag tro^ag, 

Oprjxriv 7r£pa{(TavTsg | fxoytg [ wdvep. 

The following canon is, how'ever, scrupulously observed : The 
third and fourth feet must not be included in the same word : 
therefore this verse is not allowable : 

cTf rov /3oXoi? I i/i^oxrwTTOij 1 Bwcr^eiftepov. 

'i'lure is another kind of ciesurai which Person denominates 
the pause ; this regards the division in the fifth fool ; the rule is 
this, as it is convenieiUh given by the Bdmburgli Review'er : 
The first syllabic of the fifth foot must be short, if it ends a 
word of two or more syllables : hence the following verse is 
objectionable : • 

xgvTTTovTu xtx) Ttpoa-oivov Toyjx7raA,iV ; leg, 

■“ - 1 ' “!*' “I ‘'"I” 

Tl»e exception is; when the second syllable of the fifth foot is ^ 
inonosylluble incapable of beginning a verse : such as av, clo, 
y^p, Se, |«-dv, fjiTjv, Gvv, together with all enclitics, except pro- 
nouns when emphatic: 

Agy*, el iravr’ eipijxaf, au | 

(r7reu^oofji.ev, eyxovmfLev, yjyoD fjLot | yepov. 
a S’ IvdoS* eT^ov ayaQ\ uKOvtrov pL>ov j frotrep, 
iVa> fpevdoy ?ieyov(ra vslSw viv | Xoyta. 
t/ vapQsveuei hapov, Ifoy trot | yajxoy. 
filov S’ eitoarm el^’ ayvprr^g rig | XatTptc. 
epiTrpv^crovy e 3 yevvotie* xciyw rot | ttots. 
oldv Tfi fLoi TflwrS* eCTi* iviproig yap ( yepa. 
xai crol ye tov^ov Tovpi^ov ecrrai ^ | figax^’ 
fiMV ovx oXfii xatl TOvSe ; So'fj? youv | epup, 
atf 8’ ^jxiv f) p»iffou<ra, juwereT^ jXEV | Aoyaj. 

FI fjioi Xeyoig rrjv d^ty, ewroi/x* av | tots, ^ , 
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But this verse is faulty : Kal y^ig o^Sotin xpu^$u xu) ta^o) : 
since xa) is & monosyllable capable of beginning a verse. 

'Fhe particle av is of most frequent occurrence in this posi- 
tion, with respect to which it must be observed, that it invariably 
immediately follows its verb, which always suffers elision. 

Dissyllables, in which the vowel of the secoiiil syllabic is 
elided, are considered as monosyllables : 

owola xitrcog onoog rijerS* elofiui. 

'rhe following verses are not actual exceptions to the above 
rule : » 

Si o’ lyxpaniig ^evyoviriv, ouSev Bsi irovUv, 
ufu^oTspov' UTToXsif^ev yap ouSsv darepov, 
iju S* Eyyvg e\6r; OavatTOf, ovheic /S&oXeTa*. 
fifOl ^ OToiv TifLwcrtVt ou^h hi ^!Xsov. 

Fn these instances, oud" sJg, ouS* gy, ought to be written for ou8«lj, 
oiJSsy : this may be infifrred from the fact, that the particle av is 
often inserted between ot52* and elf. In the time of Arislopliaues, 
or earlier, the Attic writers were in the habit of writing si: 
and fLTih slg. I'hus also ^u.iv and Ipitv aie to be wrilteii for 
anil ufiiv ; and the second syllable is to be considered sliort, as is 

frequently the case in Sophocles : 

ij voijg evstrriv outic oiji.iv lyysvY^g; 

Traj yap rig rjU^a. rouro y fiaiv spuTropeov. 

I'lii.s canon is as applicable to those verses in uliicli the fust 
syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyllable which cannot begin a 
verse, as to those in \<hich it terminates a word of two or moie 
syllables : hence this verse is wTong : 

8oph. Qid. C. 1 1 j. 7'ivotg ?Jyoug fpou<riv' iv yag tw fiahlv : 
read h h rw pt.oihlv. 

It may be laid down as a general nile, tli it the first syllable 
of the fifth foot must be short, if followed by the slightest pause 

or break in the sense : bonce in Soph. CEd; C. 505, for, Tow- 
xfthv aKtroug, w toDS’- ^y Sg rov, read, TovxslSsv aXj&y, u fgyij, 

ToT* i}V Sg TOO, 

Thus it appears that ihere arc only three cases in which the 
fifth foot may be a spondee : 

1. When both syllables are contained in the same word. 

2. When the first syllable of the fifth fool is a monosyllable 
which is capable of beginning a verse, and which is not dis- 
joined from the following syllable by any pause in the sense. 

3. When the second syllable is a monosyllable, which, by 
being incapable of beginning a sentence or a verse, is in some 
measure united to the preceding syllable. 

i • PorpoD ha^ observed, that the particles ts and ye cannot be 
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admilted in a seriarius as the second syllable of a trisyllabic foot : 
thus for yuvoii, to\ re xu) ^uXua-tretrSeti ^dovov, read yuvstt, to 
xloiv xod (puAatro’etrdai <p^ovov, the first syllable in Ktav being com- 
moil, llie same particles cannot stand as the first syllable in 
trochaic verse. 


• Trochaic Metres. 


The catalectic tetrameter trochaic may conveniently be con- 
sidered as consisting of a crctic or a first or fourth Piuoii pre- 
fixed to a trimcler iambic : • 

Cretic : Bua-a-ov ? a | vpoj^alvsiv, ixojxnjv ?iV uarsog. 

1st Pa^oii ; wg viv lxe\TSU{reo fj^s <rui(raii' to y? Vixsiiov cSS* 

4th Pieon : iSiov j xotvhv moXtToitg evt^epevv syx\viu.u ti. 

Hilt this trochaic seiiariiis admits no anapest even in the first 
place, and must have the penthemimeral ca\sura. indeed the 
break there is as decisive as if the verse^were divided into two 
hue.'- ; so that not only is it inadmissible for a compound word 
to be broken, but not even an article or a preposition is suffered 
to terminate the fourth foot : thus the following verse is illegiti- 
mate : 

TauTx p.'ii iL?Qtiiv u\ppa(r70g Icttjv h (fpsirl : 

read, raoTa /xoi p^sgifiv appoKTTog | ejTtv Iv :pg?<T\v 6"i7rX?. 

Tile mle rcftpectiiig llie ,jvause is also scrupulously observed. 
Anapests are admissible only m llie even places. 

'I'he follow irig is a scale ol ibis metre : 

1st Cd .‘jd 4th 5tli * ()th 7th 8tli 


As tlie tragic trimeter iambic admits fiHapcsfs when contained 
ill proper names, !?o the tragic tetrameter trochaic is supposed to 
admit davti/ls in similar circumstances, and for the same reason. 
But two instances, however, arc to be found: \iz. Eur. Iph. A. 
88^2. 

s]g ip' 'I^iysveioiv *E>.ev>jc vo(rTog weirpaofiivog ; 

- - I - ^ -I - *<, - ^ - V, - - 

and lSo‘2. 

iravTeg "EWr/veg' CTpixTog Ss JMvppu^ovwv ou (rot votpry ; 

- "I “ -I-. ''I - . "I - ; -i- -I - “ r 

Although ill iambic verse it is unlawful to divide the anapest 
betwet.li two words, yet in trochaic Porson does not object to 
the following lines, in which the daett/f is thus broken : 

VyyyOVOV T* IjX^V nuXa|5lJV Tfi TOV jih fovSgoJVTa fiOI. 


03, 


TTph av Je/fso Aotvot\oll(n iraa-i TayysygetpiMem* 
XiXlctiv ipx^v npiau,ou ts vs^lov ejXTrX^crac oopof. 


jXxrXi^crac bopo^. 
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In fact, if a cretic is taken from the beginning, \vc obtain tro> 
chaic scnarii of the same description witli iambic in which un- 
necessary anapests are admitted, which Porson seems disposed 
to allow : such as, 

avoiXtlyutiv Mevakae Tuv^upetos oSe. 

But as tlie Edinburgh Reviewer objects to the latter, so he 
does to the former kind of verse : the iirst'instauce he thus cor- 
rects : fwyyovov t* e/xijv, r^frov re, x. t. A. cf. Eur. Hipp. 1004. 
The third thus : XtXicjov ugx'^^ rigt»iiov mSIov, x. .r. X. The 
third Person remarks may be read either, Ov, wph av ye 
AolvuoIcj or Ou, T:p\v av hel^oo JavatSaie, x. r. X. 

An intelligent writer in the Classical Journal, No. xlv. p. 
ICO. has noticed another niceiy in the construction of trochaics : 
viz. that, if the first dipodia is contained in whole words, the 
second foot must be a trochee : thus, ipuveg6$ outcoc | IfsXey- 
oog Eitig f is an objectionable verse : so also in Eur. 
Ipli. A, 1340. 

Tiva Sf ^svysig | Tgxvov ; 'J;^iXX£a tovS’ iSfiv al(r;^uv!i;xai, 
wc must read, 

rl Sg, rsxvQV, (pevystg ; *y4;^iXXsfle, x. t. X. 

Anapestic Metres. 

The dimeter anapestic is the mrasure most frequently used ; 
occasionally a monometei is introduced ; but every legitimate 
system ends with a p^rceiiiiac, that is, a dimeter catalcctic. A 
dactyl and .spondee are frequently substituted for an anapest in 
this metre ; very rarely, a- proceleusmatic J). Porson 

has remarked that in dimeter anapestics* a dactyl is very seldom, 
rarissime, placed immediately before an anapest, so as to cause 
a concourse of four short syllables ; the Edinburgh Reviewer, 
however, has shown that instances are by no, means uncommon. 
But in tetrameter anapestics no genuine instance of this license 
occurs.* 

The anapestic dipodia may be composed of a tribrach and an 
anapest; for the purpose of admitting a proper name which 
c annot otherwise be introduced into the verse. 

In a system, this peculiar prope l ty is to be observed ; that the 
last syllable of each verse is not (ornmon^ but has its quantity 


1 In both kinds of anapestic verse, dactyls are admitted with much 
greater moderation into the seamd than into the first place of the dipo- 
dia: Soph. CEd. C. 1766. TaUt oSv fxXi/e ialfjtwv hfjuih, read I'xXi/iv. Edinburgh 
Elv. No. xxxvi^. 
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subject to the same restrictions, as if the foot to which it belongs 
occurred in any other place of the verse.* Whenever a hiatus 
occurs, the vowel or diphthong must be shortened : as, fLova-oi 

XOtl XslTTSTOti UfLWV. 

The verse is considered most harmonious when each dipodia 
ends with a word ; except in the catalectic verse, where the end- 
ing of an hexameter is preferred. This also sometimes admits a 
dactyl into the first place : oux avifioutrov to yvvuixwv. Its final 
syllable is also common. But in the last place but one an ana- 
|>cst alone is allowed.* • 

When the niononpiter or anapestic base occurs, it generally 
unniediately precedes the paroemiac, 

'I’Ik-sc verses arc constructed after the following scales : 

Anapestic Dimeter Acatalectic. 

llasis Anapestira, or Moiionieter Acatalectic. 

o — j w - 

- - W V/ 

Paroeiiiiacus, gr Dimeter Catalectic. 

-- V.* W I W I 

The rhythm is violated, as the Edinburgh Reviewer remarks, 
when the thiee last syllables of a word, which are capable of 
standing in tlie verse as an anapest, arc divided between a dactyl 
and the following foot ; since it thus becomes rather dactylic 
than anapestic : as in the following examples : 
iKsch. Pr. 1C)G7^1 104. Bl. Tovg •npoCorag yag fiia-rh sfiaSov, Bl. 

T. y. TTp. 

Choeph, 1008. IJondofiopoi fi,lv ‘TrpeoTOv uirijp^ecu. 

Soph. CKd. C,^17o4. Vi rsxyoy Alyswc, yrgoTTriTvof^ev <rotj read <ro» 
irp. 

Liir, Med. l60. ^12 p^eyaKa OefM, xai woVvi’ 


* The other species in which this exists are dimeter iambics. 

Tonic a minore, and dactylic tetrameters. 

^ A few instances occur in which a spondee is found : as Eiir. Ilec. 
176. 


AiiiiciV, ul rtnyov, w; : 

- - '' ,'1 ” " 1 *“ 

but sec Bloiiitield's note on £sch. Ag. 357. 


I 
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JEur. Med. 1408. birotrov y ovv vapoi x«i ^uvotfjLat. 

Slippl. 9SU, A'a* fJLfjV Qukufiac SiTopao 

Iph. i4. 28. Owx ayeifiai ravT av^pog upKrreco^, 

Blit the instances are too numerous to warrant a decision against 
their genuineness. 

Comic Metres. ^ 

The comic senariiis admits anapests into every place but the 
sixth, and a dactyl into the fifth ; but here likewise a tribrach or 
dactyl immediately before an anapest is inadmissible. C'.esurns 
are neglected, and a spondee adi^itted into the fifth place with- 
out restrictions. 

Respecting the comic tetrameter catalectic, l^orson gives the 
following rules : that the fourth foot must be an iambus ni tri- 
brach that the sixth foot admits an anapest;^ liut tliat the 
foot preceding the catalectic sellable must be an iambus, unless 
ill the case of a proper name, \ihen an anapest is allowed.^ Jn 
this case the same license is allowed in tlie fonith fool.^ 

nptJOTKTTOL fji.h yap eva ys Tiva' xaflslo'cv syxa^v^ac. 

Ov^ ijTTOV )j vuv ol XaX'’/’JVT€f’ yaQ Yfcba, 

^ - 1 - - -| - It ''' -I - — V - - , - ^ ^ ^ 

’fysVrTO, MsKavtima: zoitov, ^Pal^oa; ts, /ZijvcAottijv* 6'f. 

“ '’IJ* ”1 ““I “ '“I - ^ “ ~J 

Tmv vvv yiivaixmy I/ijvsAotojv,'* fPal^ga: v’ UTra^anauar. 

’^riie Kdinburgli Rc\iewcT is of opinion lliat in this kind of 
verse the comic poets admit anapests moie wiilin^lv and fre- 
queiiliy into the fiist, fhird, and fifth jilaces, ilian into the second, 
fourth, and sixth; but that Rorson is mistaken in i(.stricting al- 
together to the case of proper names the use of anapests in the 
fourth place; 

Aristophanes occasionally introduces a \ery elegant species 
of verse, which we are willing to mention in tliis ]>hi(e, because 
It differs from the telramctei iambic, only iii having a crelic or 
pseon in the room of the thiid dijwdia, and because it is fre- 
qufently corrupted into a tetrameter iambic b} the inseition of a 
syllable after the first hemistich, in technical, language, it is 
an asynartete, conipo.'^ed of a dimeter iambic aiui an ilhyphallic. 
It is called Eupi^Tri^siov Tecr(ra^s<rxai5£xa<rwXA.a/3ov by I Ic*pha?stion, 
ch. lo. wlio has given the (ollu\^ iiig specimen of it : *Ewos avlx 
ivTTOTOLg I IfsAajxxI/sv uairjp. I'weiity-five of these verses occur 
together in the Wasps of Aristophanes, beginning with v. 248.” 
iiidiiibiirgh Rev. No. xxxvii. p. 89. 

Ill dimeter iambics, the comic poets, with the exception of 
the catalectic dipodia, appear to admit anapests into every place, 
bi\t more freqi'ientiy into the first and third, than into the second 
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and fourth. 'I'Ih; quaiititv of the tiiml sellable of each dimeter^ 
as ill anapestics, is not cointnon. 

Like the tragic , the comic teiraiiieter trochaic may be consi- 
dered as a common trimeter iambic with a crelic or pieon pre- 
iixed ; but this trochaic senariiis admits, although raiely, a dac- 
tyl in the iiflh place, and a spondee subject to no restrictions. 
The verse is divided^ as in tiagedy, into two heinistichs, by a 
ciesura after the fourth foot. The comedians agree with the 
tragedians in excluding dactyls except in proper names. In 
thice verses Aristophanes has twice introduced a proper name 
by means of a chorninbiis and once by an Ionic a mi- 

iiorc in tin. place of the regular trochaic dipodia : 

Ach. -'20. Kati jra\otia) J AuxpetTih^ | TO arxsXog ^upuvera.i. 
r'qu. UguiTog mv‘ 6 §’ | '/rroSaftow | Asi/Ssrai decojXEvoj. 

Pac. 1 lo4. Mophlvag oLlryifrov If Ala\^iva^ou tUv | xugirlf^cov. 

The laws respecting dimeter anapestics lire in general accurately 
observed by comic writers. Aristophaifcs in two or three in- 
stances has neglected the rule of making each dipodia end with 
a word : \'esp. 7'>0. 

*'lv 6 xrjpv^ Tic ayl/r^^icrrog ; aviTTacrfioj. 

"I’he anapc^tic inciibure peculiar to Aristophanes consists of two 
(liinelers, one catalcctic to the other. 

’.dAA* I ^ viKr,(TSTS rrp/iil. 

In the thiee liist places, ••besides an anapest and spondee, a 
dactyl IS used; so also in the tilth, lint not in the fouith or sixth. 
Cii'siiras arc acrnrjlrly observed, subject J-o the same lestrictions 
as in the tragic ir«.)chaic ; even so far, that it must not take place 
after a preposition oi an aiticle. THie proceleusriiatic is exclud- 
ed. A dactyl iinundiafely before an anapesl is unlawful ; so 
also when prefixed to an Ionic a miiiure - -) in the end of a 
verse ; as in tliese examples; Arisloph. IIX. 510. 

Ei 6 |3\l\{/gi5 TraXiv, hxvslp^sis t 'l(rov kavTov : 

read ^luvslfistsv t* Tcov olotov. 

Opv. 491 . 

SxvTYjS, /3:x\xv7jg, a^iptTXfjLOfjSo), TOpvsuTaa-TrtSoXvpOTnjyol : 

• read Topvsurc.Xupao’ViSoTnjyo/. 

'Die rule of making each dipodia end with a word is some- 
limes violated ; yet in this case, supposing the second foot a 
dactyl, and the third a spondee, the last syllable of the dactyl 
cannot commence a w'ord whose quantity is cither an iambus or 
bacchiiis lienee in Aristoph. 'ExjcX. 518. 

Svfj.^ou\ot(rtv d-vxirai; u/tv7v, x. t. 

j3runck reads, 

HufXjSouAoiJ'iV TTUGOti: UjXIV, X. T. ^ m • 
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The miwt frequent license is that, in which a long vowel or a 
diphthong is shortened before a vo\iel : as, Aristoph, liX. 

Out* h ^aTrttrtv ric yap kSsK^treif ^pvtrtov ovrog. 

But Aristophanes rarely lengthens a vowel before a nmte 
and a liquid, except when lie introduces a passage from Homer 
or other authors ; or in the case of a propei name, 'riiiis in 
Nub. 402. • 

xcu Soivtov aKpov *A6r}vsa)V, 

and 652. 

'Arag, Jt •ndrep Kgovi^ti , 

the words of Uonier are cited* 


NOTJCE OF 

A NCIENT VNEDJTED MO Nl ME^J IX 
principally of Grecian Art, illiisirntcd and c.iplaintd 
% James Milling i<n, Esq. I\S.A. AfemfuT of the 
Acada7iH’ii of AiTha ology a( Rome, of Ih n HlaneiDn ai 
Naples, of the Sciences ai Munich^ -Folio : 1 6 'J 2 . 


At the close of an article in vHnch were brii'fl\ noticed foiii 
numbers of Mr. Mlllingeirs ‘^Ancient Mnnmieiil'^/’ (sec CL 
.louni. No. LV, p. 144,) we expressed uui hopes lliat this 
learned antiquary might soon enable us to graldV a numerous 
class of readers, by announcing the subsequent portions of hjs 
valuable work. Keserving for another oc casion th<‘ lifth num- 
ber, w'hich treats of statues, busts, and bas-reliefs, we proovd 
to describe the contents of No* 6, wherein is continued the 
seiies of painted Greek vases. 

Plate XXV. appears to offer (with some slight diffcience) the 
same subject as a fictile vase, published by M. Milliii, in his 
Galerie Mytholopejnc, and supposed by him to repre sent tht* 
ronibat between Dionysus or Bacchus, and Deriades, an Indian 
king. Our author, how'ever, is not inclined to adopt this 
opinion, and, for reasons which we regard us salisfacl<n'\, In 
thinks it probable that the opponent of Bacchus is i]tir\tus, a 
giant. A long and ample beard distinguishes the divinity here as 
in all ancient figures representing Bacc'hiis, wdio is armed with 
a thyrsus, the lower end of which has a point {(raupcoT^p) such us 
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st'i vctl to fix in tho ground, the spenrs ancicnify used. With 
this point Ihicclius prepares to inflict a inorlHl wound, which 
lMjr}>lus endeavors to avert b\ imcans of his sword ; but a re- 
markable circumstance, unnoticed by mythologists (at least our 
author has not discovered any mention of it), is prevented in 
this composition. A serpent cuilcd round the fallen giant's 
thigh, darts itself ag-pnst him. — ^‘The serpent,” says Mr. Mil- 
hiigeti, ** as it is well known, was particularly an attribute of 
Ihicchus; and in all his orgies and festivals placed a great part 
ICuripides i^iiarehie, v. 101.) describes Bacchus with serpents 
cncnrling his head * :;nd his followers (Demoslh. pro Corona) 
usually tanied iho*.i round their waists and in their bosoms. 
I'Vom this relation of the serpent to Bacchus, it is not unlikely 
that some ancienl tiadilioii supposed it to have assisted him in 
llic combat wilh the giants.’ ~(p. 0.).) 

Pla!e \xvj, from a \asc in llie authoi's collection, repie.soiits 
Baceim.s and Anadue sitting tinder the shade of a bower, loaded 
with clusteis ofgiapcs; laos oi Love, the brother and com- 
panion of IVacchvis, contributes to animate the scene ; and the 
inscription, NABUIN (of the yaxiam) indicates where it is 
placed; for the island of Naxos, previously called X)/V/ and 
S/roi(gi//e, was specially consecrated to Bacchus as his birth- 
]d.fce (accuidiiig to local tiadition) ; and the Nuxian nymphs 
Philia, Coroiiis and Clcis, \\cre entrusted by Jupiter with the 
care of his education. At Naxos, also the beautiful Ariadne, 
abandoned by Theseus, was discovered by Bacchus, who took 
)u-j lor his wife. I'heir inarriugo was a subject often repre- 
tU’din pantomimic dances ut the various festivals of Bacchus, 

. h m pnvale houses and tlieatics. Xenophon (near the end 
iiis Syinpcsinin ) describes one of those entertainments acted 
in the presence of Socrates. A seat figovog) was called the 
nuptial cliuinbcr and the parts of Bacchus and Aii- 

' were performed by a young man and young woman, both 
.if great beauty, who figured the various circiim.stanccs of Uie 
niiptial ceremony, uhile a ii]u.siciau played on the flute tunes 
analogous to the situations. The same subject appears fjc- 
cpiently on fictile vases and other monuments; but none present 
the characteristic circumstances expressed in the present iuterest- 
iiig composition.” — (p. 68.) 

l^roni the painting on a vase in the royal collection of the 
^tiidii of Naples, Mr. Millingeii illustrates one of those ancient 
fables which rendered Thebes .so celebrated among the cities of 
fireece. 

Plate xxvii. represents an adventure of Cadmus, who, seeking 

• * • 
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his sister Europa (carried away by Jupiter), received instructions 
from the oracle ot Delphi that he should follow a heifer dis- 
tinguished by peculiar marks, and build a city on the spot where 
it should rest. After much wandering, it rested in Boeotia, (so 
named from that heifer) on the spot where Thebes was after- 
wards erected. But previously to laying the foundation of the 
new city, Cadmus prepared to sacnlice ih^‘ heifer in honor of 
Minerva, whose statue he had brought from Plueiiicia. Seek- 
ing water for the necessary libations at a fountain sacred to 
Mars, ail enormous dragon, which guarded it, darted from his 
cavern on the hero, but was dirstio)ed by him through the 
assistance of Minerva. 'I'o this action the painting before us 
relates, and the artist seems to liave followed lairipides 
^ovtog fjv BpuKMv ; ficc. Pheen. vers. G()l, 671.) rather than other 
mythologists, who differ from him in some circumstances of the 
story. Cadmus occujnes the centre: he has laid down the water 
vessel, and holding ii. one hand his sword and two javelins, 
prepares to hurl a stone with the other against the dragon, who, 
issuing front his cavern, rises in spiral folds. The nionslcr^s red 
crest, his scales, forked tongue, the cavern and surrouiuiing 
thickets, correspond to the description given by Ovid, probably 
after some ancient Cadmeis. (‘‘i!>)lva veins stabat nulla violala 
securi, &.c. Metani. hi. v. L8— (>0.) Minerva appears near 
the hero, whom she seems to advis^i. A ieinule tiguie leans on 
the rocks above the di.igon, and the inscription OllliU indicates 
the nymph Thebe, who gave hci nanie to the city of Thebes, 
first called Cadaieia iroiu the licio, ^J'wo half figures placed 
above, and supposed at some distance, aie distinguished by the 
names KPHNAIA and IMUyO^ (lor one personi- 

fies the gate Creuaia (one of the seven gates of Thebes) ; the 
other is ismenus, vviiose name was given to the livti formerly 
called Ladoii. That the action happened by day appeals iiom 
the sun’s disk, surrounded by rays, in the upper part of the 
painting; and we learn the aitifti's name fiom the words 
XTKAIS EFPA^Ef A^iicas pingebat ; the double being found 
on other vases exhibiting the sam»^ name. Both »he hero and his 
protecting goddess are distinguished by inscriptions, KAJMO:^, 
and ABllNH. 

In a manner, and with circumstances not observable on other 
roonumenls, the painting (PI. xxviii.) from a vase belonging to 
M. Durand at Parks, represents ihe Palladium earned ofl‘ by 
Diomedes and Ulysses. According to all niicient authors, and 
numerous works of art, that ceiebiated statue was single. Here 
each of the heroes whom we have mcnlioncd appears liolding 

41 « « a 
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one^ and these arc of the rudest workmahsliip, such as might be 
expected in the earliest attempts of art : from a comparison 
with figures on other vases, our learned antiquary regards the 
statue carried by Ulysses (the bearded warrior) as Minerva 
Chrif&e, little can he said concerning that which Dioiiiedes 
holds, since it offers no action or attribute. Some old histo- 
rians (see Dionysius/ A nliq. Rom. i. (.)8, 69.) relate that Chryse 
on her marriage with Dardanus, brought him two Palladia and 
other statues, Mbich she had received from Minerva; in iho 
course of iinic these were deposited at Ilium, in the temple of 
Minerva, by llus, j^niudsoii of Daidanus : it is therefore proba- 
ble that while one Hero carries ofl‘ the Palladium, the other 
holds one of the Penates which had been placed in the temple. 
Minerva is seen animating and directing the Grecian chiefs in 
their daring enterprise; her helmet resembles a Phrygian tiara, 
pci haps to indicate a Trojan divinity. A female figure on the 
opposite side is, we may suppose, 'JMicano/priestess of Minerva ; 
for she, accoiding to some accounts («ee huidas, v. IJaWsedlov), 
assisted Uhssesaiui Dioinedes in their undertaking, her hiisbaiul 
Anteiior having been corrupted by them ; that llie actiuri oc- 
( uried In night, we learn from part of the mooirs disk and the 
star below it. Although Homer has not mentioned the Pal- 
ladium, yet traditions respecting it are very ancient ; and one is 
given by Dionysius from AiV'tiiiiis of Miletus, a poet said to 
have been one of Homer's disciples. 

Coiict ruing the subject of J*lalc xxix.»our author does not 
od'er any coiijectuics, but leaves the explanation of it to other 
aiitiquaiies. A female with extended wings leans with one 
hand on a kind of sceptre, and holds in the other various ob- 
jects of uncertain use or nature ; lier long hair flows in ringlets 
on her shnnldeis ; an apple oi pomegranate, placed on a plinth 
near her, might iiulicate an altar were it sufficiently elevated : 
oi’ an iiisciiption on the plinth only four loiters are legible, 
hO*PT; bill before the figure we read the words H IlAI^ KAAH, 
f/fc gir/,’* ohi^n seen on va^es intended as presents 

tor ladies. Wmged figures of this kind are frequently dis- 
co veicd on liciile vases, especially those found iu Magna Gra- 
cia; and though of iiiiccrtain character, it is probable that they 
represent some inferior divinities. 

IMate XXX. (from a vase found at Nola, and in the collection 
of Chevalier Rartlioldy at Rome,) exhibits a lady seated in a 
swing impelled by a female attendant. The swing (otlajpa) was 
known to the ancients ; they sometimes called it ewpoi, and the 
exercise which it afforded aliapr^a-i: and a\d}py}u.u l by tfi^ Ro* 
VOL. XXXII. Cl. Jl. xNO. J.XIV. • X 
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mans it was staled oscil/ath. !Mr. Millingcn, with his wonted 
acumen and erudition^ here illustrates a passage in which Pau- 
saiiins (x. 29.) describes the paintings of I’olygnotus at Delphi: 
one, relating to Pliajdra, he thinks must have represented her in 
a swing, holding tin* ropes with both hands : that an error existed 
in the first editions of Pausanias is evident from an emendation 
suggested by Sylburgius, but not admiltec^ by our author. One 
other nioiuiinent, and only one, is known to rcpicsent the same 
subject ; it is a fictile vase in the collection of Samuel llogcrs. 
Esq, 

We now open a portion of the woik which maiked as No. 
V. but being ihcfnsl that treats of statues, and bas-reliefs, 

is (lii:.linct in it.* numeration of pagti. Irom rhc:ie iininLeis wherein 
painted \avSe-> are described. 

JMatc i. icpj events a siiiguinr nionutnor.t of inaiLie, in very 
low relief; pfiliap*!, says Mr. Millingen, the eailie-sl specimen 
of Grecian bCuIptuic‘iutherto divcoveied ; it mnjit he nii.'-takon 
at filst sight for a production of Egyptian or Etruscan art, 
from the uiigi archil and still atlituth ', the .shaip and angular 
extaemities, and tin smaii parallel fohls of ilio di apery. Strabo 
and other ancient wriU'is have noticed the ii seii.hlain e of the 
old Greek style to thutof ihr 1 Egyptians and Etruscans. (Slrab. 
xvii.2^t. Paiisan, i. 42. and vii. .5.) Inscriptions proceeding in a 
kind of Tlouiih<tffht(Jun manner, a^id in letters of die old^'st form 
(like lho.se in llic Elean and Sigean insciiptions), infoirn us, 
that the subject of tbi% sculptuie relates to the Trojan war; but 
unfortunately, from the defu leiicy of .some parts, the precise 
action cannot well be asetutaiued. i^gametzmon, the principal 
personage, js seated on a chan having feet like those of animals; 
his hands are raised, but a fracture m the marble renders it 
difficult to conjecture what he may have held. liehmci him is 
the celebrated herald Talthybius, bearing caduceus, the eni- 
hlein of his office : three letters, EUE, indicate probably Epeiiis, 
the next figure ; he invented the w’ooden horse, by means of 
which Troy was taken. Of the other two personages there 
cannot be any doubt, since the names appear thus written, 
TAASTBIOX and NOyMEMATA* Mr. Millingen would assign 
this sculpture to a period before the GQth Olympiad, or the year 
500 of our era ; it \va.5 found in Samothiace, and brought to 
Trance by the late Count de Choiseul-Goutiier, and now is 
preserved in the Royal Museum at the Louvre. 

A celebrated Argian story furnishes the subject of Plate ii. 
which is copied from a group in terra-rnfUi^ of low relief, and 
piigiiially painted ; it was found in the Eland of Melos, and be- 
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longs to Thomas Burgon, Bsq. Perseus, the son of Jupiter and 
Daiiuc^ apjU'iirs on liorscback, armed willi ihc harpe, or curved 
sword of Pluto, and holdinj? the head of Medusa ; her body is 
falling to tlie ground, yet still s('<*ais to retain the vital principle, 
though in llic last ;agony of death, l^crseus, riding at full speed, 
looks behind him as if watching the other Gorgons, whom we 
may suppose pursuing him to avenge the death of tlieir sister, 
jMlho’igh Medusa’s head had been cut off by Perseus, yet a 
little hguie appears as if issuing fnjin her neck ; this is Chrysaor, 
ijf winnij .she w'as pregnaiu by •Neptune ; — 

TY,r §* ot£ aTrsOripoxo/ty^o-jv, 

’Kjt3o^> Xf -ja-uiop T£ Scc. 

ilesiod. Tiieog. v. 281, 282. 

llcsii)d is supposed to have iiucutod tlie story of Perseus and 
aMcdir a; it is not mentioned by Homer, but became extremely 
popidar, and was represented on the arl^ of CypseJus, as we 
learn from l^iii.sanias (iii. ly.'), and otliei eai ly w orks of art. '^I’he 
present composition CNlubils it with ciirumslaiicisenlm'ly new. 

Another tcrnt^colla rc‘lief, found with the preceding and 
belonging l<t tin* same collection, is delineated in Plate iii. 
Ikllcropliou mounted cm a horse, not of celestial origin like 
Pegasus, but om of mortal race, combats the Chima.*ra, a mon- 
ster witli three heads — those,of a lion, goat, and serpent. The 
hero kneels on his horse’s buck, to raise himself above the dames 
(•milted by his antagonist. ‘‘ lIoincT, who relates at great length 
(Iliad, Z. V. 1.02. I<K)) the various exploits of Hcllerophon, and 
describes his victory over (he Chim.era, has made no mention of 
the assistance afforded to.lhe hero by ’Minerva, nor of the w'inged 
hoise Pegasus, which he received from the goddess, and by 
means of which lie succeedc'd in the arduous combat. This 
circumstance was probably added by Hesiod, who, as before 
remarked, is supposed to have invented the story oi Perseus and 
tlie Gorgons. I’lic author of the present monument has fol- 
lowed the primitive and simple tradition recorded by Homer, 
and omitted the subsequent additions.” (p. 4.) 

An admirable statue of Venus furnishes the subject of Plates 
iv, and v. It was found among the ruins of the amphitheatre of 
Capua, and now decorates tlie Uoyal ^lusciim at Naples; it seems 
to be of Luni marble^ and in height is above six feet eight inches. 
A statuary employed to sup])ly some deficient parts, siip- 
jioscd that it belonged to a group rcprcscnling the goddess con- 
versing with her son, and has restored it accordingly, as seen 
in Plate v, But our author is inclined to suspect that the ori- 
ginal figine (of which the arms have bt'en broken,.off and lost*) 
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licki a shield; for this, like the helmet on which her left foot 
jests, was an attribute of Venus Victrix, a divinity particularly 

venerated by Julius Caesar, and by the inhabitants of Capua, 
a city destroyed during the second Punic war, but restored by 
that con<|heror who established in it a Hoinan colony. Veiiiis 
appears on some coins of Corinth with similar attribute, and 
in nearly tlie same altitude as the present statue. The tigiire 
on the coins,’’ says Mr. M. ''is without doubt a copy of the 
statue of the goddess placed in her temple on the Acrocoriii- 
ihiis ; (Pausan. ii. 4 ) a circumstance which, peihaps, afl'ords 
an addilioiiid argument in favor of the opinion here proposed. 
Corinth and Capna having been restored by Julius Ciesar, a 
great connexion naturally existed between the two cities. 
Hence, when the inhabitants of the latter cityadt^pted Venus as 
their tutelar divinity, they w ould, pneferably to any other manner, 
have represented her«,a Iter some prototype venerated at C'ofiiith, 
where her wor.'^hip was established iiom the most cail> period.’’ 
(p. 6 ) The VennSjoi which, says .\lr, Milliiigen, a 

leprcsentalioii is here given for the Jir»t lime, possesses every 
quality required to constitute a woik of tin iiigliest oider. 

i'hough pnibably a co]>y cxecuti'd ^‘ia the time «d Augustus or 
Hadrian, it might be attributed to Alcamenes or Ihaviu K**, 
without any injur); to the reputatiq?) of those cclebiatrd artists.” 
(p. (i.) 

eiuic vi. represpnfs another statue of Venus. lately found in 
the island ot Melos, and six feet nine inches high; it is now* 
ill the KoMil Museum at Paris. Bctwienthis and the slaUio 
delineated in l^lale iv. a consideiaLle i^'seniblancc exists. Ijoih 
seem tukcii from llie same piolotype xvilh some slight varia- 
tions. in which the ancient artists frequently indulged. Several 
learned French antiquaries diff’er iii opinion lespecling the 
action of this figure, and the attributes whicfi it held : our luilhor 
would apply to it the obsci vaiions made concerning the Capuan 
Venus; blit the head seems a portrait, and it is probable the 
entire liguie was taken from t’nc life. It is ni^ exquisite sculp- 
ture, exhibiting an imposing and noble atliludi', and an admira- 
ble mnialion of individual nature ; but, as representing the 
lioddesb of Beauty, it want-., perhaps, the Llegance and ideal 
cfiaracter displayed in llu* Capuan Venus. Asa portrait, however, 
Mr. Milliiigen would rank the present statue in the first class, 
ami among those of the best lime of Cirecian art. 

VVe have reason to hope, that in the m xt Number of this Jour- 
nal, some further notices of our learned authoi's splendid and 
interesting wnk, may be offered to the lovers of classical aiclneo- 
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In No. l\m, oMie C/assinif Jimnial, I observe Hit aitictr, 
iiiultr llif !ith‘ o( ^ J>n>liral C'liticisni/ on iho slamft?/^ sti/i of 
ihc sun and inoou, ;,s leandod in Joshua x. I'i, wiittoii l>y Mr. 

^llanjv, li'-o edit if ot (ho Now '^IVan^l.ition ol* the in 

\\incu appear (he same consnri'sol the aulhoiisofi version, tho 

same cijojs in llcbr-'uv cndi-isbi, llic :,antCMic\> inlcrpieialions 
oi SenptoK , ' \\i * , nave !)oen .so oOcn tondcnincil in tiiis 
auilioiV wtiiini^s. It i.'. Ids object ir tinit du; iin.iai meuii- 

1111!; of the llchicw tox! is lotallN diifcrent fr- iii (lie iviejiiiriir 
j;ivtn it in our iiutiiorisod vushm. i li tlurehne. in ilie pre- 
sent :<i , examine the argninenJs he has aiKaiiecd in support 

oi li:e vcision \v}iich he chooses to give. • 

'Ihe woid^; in the (cxtaie these: diuL he (Joshua) said m 
the night pf Inraej, TlS'H pDi*! mS DU ttW, Sun, stand 

ifani sfdl upon iUfjcoitj and thou nuton inlhevalleif oj Ajahny 
Ml. \ieiiainy wj.shes lo .substitute the lolloping : “ \V/n’it /tc 
coinmamlvd before the sighl of Israel, the sun selling on Gibe- 
on, and I hr moon in the valietf of jJj (don," In the lirst place, 
he objf cbi to being fraiislated ‘‘ and In? said,” wishing it 

tube, Ti'hen hr rononandrd" {\\\o army of Israel [suppose 
lie means'). Now, noilher in the texts he cites, nor in any other 
text of Scripture, that [ know of, will he*lind this word used 
in the stiise of coniniaTiding, or leaching, an aimy ; it therefore 
will liave the .same meaning, whetln^r it be rendered eommunded 
or bOid, Jbit his principal objection to the authorised version 
cenlies in the \voi<i Dl*T, rendered stand thou sti/L 'J'his he 
asseits to be the paitieiple acli\e I A most glaiing error; fur if 
look into any Hebrew grammar, lie will find tiiat DH as a 
parliciple, weie it ever used in that form, would be the pat tiri^ 
pie ]tassitc, like 7lD, cirrnmciscd,3cT, ix. 24. (ling. Vers. v. 25 .) ; 
PS 3 , despisedy Jol^ xii. o, fee. And I must here correct another 
crroi of j\Ir. Bellamy’s ; he cites several examples of verbs in this 
ioiin, supposing them, from the authorised version, to be par- 
tiriples active: now, in icaliiy, some of tlicm are injiniiives, 
used in the sense of the Latin gerunds,' and others are nouns, as 
he hunselt would have discovered, had he inoie attentively exa- 


‘ Latin gerunds in do and dim are expressei) by urefixin*; to (he 
infinitive of an active cuiijugution, one of the Irttprs D?D!!!1 a havlavtiy' 
Lyon’s Hehr. Gnmi. tiy .facobs. Olasg. 10'23 ^ h6. ^ 
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mined our version. The first he instances is the verb K13 ; in 
Josh. X. 127, K13 is translated at the dozen (of the sun) as 

a noun (Gr. -Kpoc y^Xlov Ivc-fias) ; in 1 Kings x\ii. Qd, the word 
does not 'Occur, but in the iiOlh verse is the word KUD, about the 
goin*^ dornt ; in Exod. xvii. 12, ih the same form; 

Nninb. xxxii. 40, the word does not occur; Psa. exxi. 8, 
and thy coming in,VL noun; tFud. v. 8, in coming, 

2 Chron. xxii. 7, by coming, and 1 Sam. xxiii. 7, by enterings 
are infinitives, as before mentioned. Ills next iiisiancc is in 
but in the onlv text he cite<«, Josh, v, 8, is a difi’erent form 
of the verb — bUDTih, zchen they had done cimnneising. 11 is 
next, ntD, does not occur in the text cited, Eccles. iii. y. I’he 
next, occurs Prov. xxii. J, iovhig, as an adjective (V'ulg. 
bona, I..XX. ayotO^), and accordingly it is read in the margin of 
our version, better ; Jiccles. vii. 26, plenscth (Gr. ctyaOoc, Kng. 
margin, good), 3^121 does not occur iir Numb. xvii. 13. As to 
his last example DllST, in both the passages cited (Jer. xxxvi. (i, 
the fasting doy, and Estlrer iv. 3, [the act of] it is used 

as a iioLiii. liut the word in qiKslion (DTI) is, according to all 
grammarians and lexicographers, in the imperative mood, stand 
thou ; thus 7)21, commit, Psa. xxxvii. ,5 ; "))D, turn asidcy 2 Sam. 
ii. 22, depart. Job xxi. 14. xxii.J?. Psa. xxviv. 14. xxxvii. 
27. Prov. iii. 7 ; Dp, r/r/sc, Oen. xiii. 17. xix. xxxi. 13. 
Deut. ix, 12. Josh. i. 2. viii. 1. 1 Sam. xvi. 12. I Chron. xxii. 
IG. Jcr. xiii. G9, &c. ; IlTit?, lehirn, Gen. xxxi, 3. N umb, xxiii. 
5m 1 Sam. \\vi. 21. Psa. Ixxx. 14, &c. 

Mr. Bellamy next attempts to prove that the meaning of the 
word is not to stand sbH, but that it is applied to denote the sell- 
ing the sun; a sense in which J do not find that it an\- 
where occurs. ‘'If this word,” says he, “ could have been trans- 
lated stand, the word still is obviously unnci es&ary inlmiating 
that he thinks the word will not bear that meaning. But almost 
any lexicon will inform him that the primitive meaning of the 
word is to be silent., quieJ, to rest (DD*T, silnit, conticnif : nre- 
taphorice, fjuievit, acqumil, substilit, expectaiit, lUixtoif); 
there can therefore be no objection against its meaning to stand, 
or to stand still. Does it not then appear that Ivlr. Bellam>’s 
version is forced, and contrary to the iiiles of grammar and con- 
struction i 

We see with how little reason he abuses Jerome, for bis igno- 
rance and incredulity in thus translating this passage ; he adds, 

it must strike the intelligent reader as forcibly, that the error 
was Gommbted by the translators, in following the copy of 
Jerome.'^ lias Mr. Bellamy, then, never heard of the Greek ver- 
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siosi of iljo Scriptures made by seventy-two Jews, at the court 
of Ploleiiiy Philudclphu*)^ upwards of six hundred years before 
the time of Jerome, in which exactly the same version of the pas- 
sage occurs as tlnu given to it in the Vulgate. What reason have 
we to suppose that the modern versions have followed Jerome 
any more than this (Jfreek one ; or if any one followed the other, 
is it not probable that Jerome himself followed it I 

He further informs us, on the authority of Maimonides and 
many other learned rabbies,” ^hat no such miracle was ever un- 
derstood by ahe aijcieut Hebrews to have been done. Having 
neither Maimonides nor any other of these learned rabbies by 
me, 1 cannot tell what is their opinion on the subject ; but 1 
must express my decided opinion that they never understood it 
otherwise than is related in the authorised version. This miracle, 
indeed, is not expressly mentioned in an^ of the books strictly 
scriptural, except in ihc passage in question; but in the Apo- 
cryphal book of bkclcsiasticus, xlvi. 4, it is alluded to in the fol- 
lowing words ; ev xsip ayroO avsTroSKrev I ijXiog, xa'i jxia ^jule- 
poL hyevrfiri irqo^ luo Did not the mn go bade bif his means?' 
and was not one dai/ as lan^ as two ? * And the prophet Ha- 
bakkuk refers to it, iii. 1 1 : The sun and moon stood still in 
their habitation : at the light o/’ thine arrows ihe^ went, and 
at the shining of thi/ glilLeiing spear. And Isaiah, when he 
says, For the Lord shall rise up in Mount Perazirn, hr 
shall be zeroth as in the vallei/ of Gibtvti, that he mat/ do his 
work, his strange work ; and brin^ to pass his act, his strange 
act/* XXV iii. 21. Josephus, also, a veiy learned Jew and correct 
historian, relates this event in the same manner, and expressly 
says, that his account was taken from the Scriptures a suflicient 
proof surely, that the Jews in his time undci stood it in no other 
sense. 

Let ns, lastly, consider the objections Mi Bellamy brings 
against the lercived version, from the improbability of such an 
occurrence as it is supposed to record. His piincipal objection 
is founded on' this argument ; that not only the inhabitants of 
that district, but that ^Mialf the world must have witnessed 
the miracle; and when they had been acquainted with the cause, 
would, no doubt, have been converted to the worship of the God 
of Heaven he adds, 1 may safely say, that the whole 
idolatrous world would have been converted to the true worship 


* In the Alexandrine Mss. it is written ivnroMtt. was stoj>i}€d ; Ov-ft 

iV X*^P‘ ftUToD tiinoilf/Oii 0 uni lyrvfTO vco; O/o J * 

- TSv ilvcfAii [jitvuiy i’v Tiii UpSi ypn iA.fM(7WT/, Aatiq. lib. v, 7. ^ 'f. 
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of God ; for the miracle would have been QvS great in those parts 
of the ^^olkl on \^hich the sun had not risen; while one half oi 
the globe had the sun twelve hours, the other half must have 
had twelve hours of darkness, more than usuaj*’* And as it is 
applied only to Gibeon and Ajalon in the Scripture, he concludes 
that the thing recorded by the sacred writer Iiiid reference 
only to the hill of Gibeon, and to the valley of Ajalon/’ A 
strange argument ! lie then supposes that such an effect could 
not be produced in Judea, withoiU the cause of it being known 
over every other part of the world ! This would be a miracle 
indeed ! liow' does Mr. 13 . think the particuliirs of this action 
of Joshua’s, the cause of this phenomenon, could be known over 
all the world, when even the nearest neighboring nations vvewe in 
almost total ignorance of the Jewish affairs? As to his concin- 
sioii, that the sacred historian refers only to Gibcotr and Ajulon, 
if it were granted, woufil it not be as much an argument against 
his own version as any other ? But in truth, this does nut de- 
serve the name of an argument. 

Supposing the event to iiavc happened, as ho conjectures, 
when the moon was at or about full,” when the sun was sett- 
ing on Gibeon, the moon would have been rising on Ajalon : if, 
then, this iniiacle took place a little before sunset, when the sun 
was going down uri'the iioirzon what curiM be 

more natural than the words of the lt\r, Smt stand thou stHi 
upon Gibeon, and ihoa moon in (lie valUy of Ajalon /” As to 
the assertion 111 the first clause of this argument, that half the 
world nriisl have been w'itiicss to this miracle, I peifocil^ agree 
with him ; and I think we have some traces of the fact in pro- 
fane history. V\'e are not indeed, at such a remote period, to 
expect any thing very distinct from other tiian inspired writers 
respecting such orcurreirces ; for let it be lemcrnbcred, ihal at 
lire time it took place, the inhabitants of the rest of the world 
were in such a degraded state of ignorance and barbarism, that 
we necessarily know but little of their history, and that liulo is 
so disguised by fable, iliat it is m many cases impossible to dis- 
tinguish betw'een truth and falsehood. Tire principal source 
from which we have any traditions concerning them, is, the 
Grecian literature, into whicli they were grafted in a great mea- 
sure from the Egyptians ; the former nation being almost totally 
ignorant of the history of their own couiiliy before the time of 
the Trojan war, and their accounts not only of that, but up to a 
much iiioie recent period, being very obscure and iudisliuct. It 
is qp this accoi|nt that Plato makes the Egyptian priest say to 
Sol Jii : Si JTo^Awv, TraiUs eo’Ts, yepcov Se '’JEAAijv 
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v'jK M-Tiv,* c\pluii)inp; it afterwaids by saying that they had no 
kiiowiege of aiui(juily. 

Now the Kgyptiaiis and Greeks appear to ha\e had a tra- 
dition of this very piiiacle among others. Herodotus says, on 
the authority of the Egyptian priests, that from the reign of the 
first king of Egypt to \he time of hellion, the sun had r^en four 
times in an unusual manner, sv toIvvv toutm rep %ooVa) TsTpujttg 
e\syov ^flgeov tov ij\tov uvuTsiXoii' evdac ts vuv xarxCuerai, evOsuTSV 
Sij liravrslKar xai Ev6ev viJv avrsAj^Ei, hOctura. 1)$ xura^i^vuiy^ that 
he liad twice risen here he now sets, and had twice set where 
he now uses. In this we may, as Parkliiirst ^ observes, plainly 
see the traclitioiiary ttac es of this niiiade of Joshua’s, and also 
of that recorded in 2 Kings ^x.D, iO, H. Eaikhnrst^ thinks 
also that the popular fable of Phaeton is founded in part on the 
tiaditioii of tins miracle, because the Egyptian priest in J^lato 
says, TOUTO fjLvOov [msv s^ov xlysTcm, to I* aKr,$is strTi : ^ how- 

t'vei this may be, lie certainly appears to allude to it in the sen- 
tence following, by twv Ttep) y?v xu) xar oupetvov lovTtov irotpuK- 
J^lato again in his Politicus, speaking of a rcniaikablc 
proiiigy which happened in the time of Alreus, makes liie stran- 
ger ask Socrates, yap ttou xai aTrOjXvr/jxovsJsic o facu y?V6- 

(rOtxt TOTS, if he had heaid what happened at that tune, and 
oil Socrates answering him , '“to tt,s ^pv^T,c apvog \t7w; <ryj~ 
y.uov ^ga^sis, he continues : ou6otau>$' aWa to Trsp) rr,$ fisru^o* 
A)}; Stj<rsc/j$ TS xcx] avaToX-<f fjklov xai mv aWcow «<rToajv’ coj apa odsv 

UVXlsWsi VUV, Eif TOUTOV To'tS tov To'tTOV eOUSTO, UVETsWs 5 ’ SK TOO 
havTtou,^ that lliere h.ippeiied at tliaflime a rein:nkablc change 
in the course of the sun and the other stars, that they set then 
where they now rise, and rose wheie tluy now set. The Chi- 
nese also rela:e, that in the reign of Van, their seventh king from 
I'o-hi, the smi did not go down for the space of ten days; and 
the authors of the Universal History make the time of this Vnii 
to correspond with that of Joshua, but Parkhuist thinks that 
it more probably alludes to that of Ahaz, 2 Kings xx. 9-^ There 
is iherefuic strung piesumptive evidence that the miracle toas 
obseived in other putts of the world (diiiereut nations explaining 
it by ditTerent causes), which is a further proof of its authenti- 
city. 


' PUi. Timu'o, p. 524. c. Ed Ficin, 1590. * Lih. ii. cap. 142. 

3 In Ueb. Lfx. on tliC root ^ root nStO- 

^ Plat, loco supra citat. ^ Plato in Politico, ]». 174. 

^ See the Modern Universal History, vol. viii. p. 358, aiuj Paikhurst’s^ 
Ileb. Lex. on the root • 
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As to Mr. Bellamy's inference^ that if all the idolations inha'- 
bitunts of the world had witnessed this sti iking proof of Jeho- 
vah’s omnipotence, and regard for his true worshippers, they 
must all have been converted to the true ^Aot; 3 hip of God; uliat 
Qstonishiiig carelessness, — not to say ignorance, does it display ! 
Greater miracles than this of Joshua's ’have been confessedly 
wrought in the w'orld, incontestably evincing him who performed 
them to be sent from the Maker of heaven and earth : but did 
all who beheld them believe f No: the inajoiity even of those 
who had the light of revelation to assist the infirmity of human 
reason, when they could no longer dispute the fact, chose to at- 
tribute it to infernal agency. The miracles they beheld did not 
restrain the children of Israel from idolatry, nor induce the Jews 
of a later period to receive the Son of the Living God. 'I'hey 
were indeed left without excuse. They owg/i/ to have bowed 
their stubborn minds to such testimony ; but they indisputably 
did not ; and, therefore, the iioii-coii version of the idolatrous 
W'orld in the days of Joshua, is no proof either of the alleged 
miracle not having taken place, or of the unbelieving heathen 
not having witiiesst^d it. 

T. W. 


Some Account of William Bek well, M.A. 

Felbxc of Trinity College, Oxford. 


J\ou lotus, ntji^us licet, Ojifiiue, nolu'^ 

J'jii|iens, redit |il:u-iduiri, more'.qiii: boiiiu[iii, 
veiiit ante oculos*, et poclo;e vivii 


I F, according to an observation sanctioned by the authority of 

Dr. Johnson, ‘‘a liic rarely pa^'Std, of which a judicious 
and faithful nan alive would not bo useful,'^ the fullowing par- 
ticulars may with coniidence be laid before the public; for al- 
though they relate to a person, whose life was short, and who 
did not move in a very exalted sphere of action, yet if he be mea- 
sured by the standard of true excellence, he will be found to 
have possessed those talents and virtues, which inlitle him to 
the lasting esteem of mankind, and are particularly proper to be 
«heldi9jp as^a bright example for imitation. 

Willtam Bonwcll, the second son of H. Ben well. Esq., was 
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born at Caversliam in Oxfordshire, in the year 17^5. He com- 
pleted his education under the care of liis broihcr-in-la\v^ the 
present master of Reading school. In this seminary, he gave 
early proofs of tlvose talents and virtues, whirh aflerwardsS so 
stioiigly marked his character. l>r. Valpy has often declared, 
that if all boys were* equal to Ben well in genius and goodness 
of disposition, the care of a school would be the highest object 
of desire to a scholar and a man of taste. Among other excel- 
lent school exercises, he wrot* and spoke a Latin poem, at the 
triennial visitation in 1782, before the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford and the other visitors, who acknowlegod 
that it w'as little inferior to the successful composition of that 
year for the Chancellor’s piizp. 

The singular merit of William Bcnw’ell attracted the notice, 
and secured the friendship, of Mr. Loveday of Caversham, well 
know'll for tlie great benevolence of his temper, his classical and 

Oriental knowlege, and lus researches into chronology and 
Juiglish antiquities. From a long-continued intimacy with this 
excellent man and his amiable family, Mr. Benvvell derived the 
most considerable share of the happiness of his life, Mr. Love- 
day was remarkable for the accuracy of lus information, the 
piecision of his taste, and ^jis devotedness to learned and reli- 
gious loliiomcnt. Mr. Beiiwell was studious to imitate so fair 
an example, and his conduct leflecled the image of his worthy 
pall on. ’ 

He was admitted a Conuiioner of Trinity College in the year 
and chosen Scholar of that S?ocicty at the following elec- 
tion. Eager to increase his knowlege and refine his taste, he 
ajiplied diligently to his classical studies. His college exercises 
were remarkable for strength of conception, purity of style, and 
justness of observation. They frequently attracted the notice 
of Mr. I'homas Warton, who spoke of them in terms of great 
approbation, enteitained for their author a very high opiiiion 
and regard, <Micoiiiaged his rising genius, and procured for him 

the olfcr of a liiciative situation in a literary department, which 
other occupations induced him to decline. He employed tiie 
intervals of his studies in cultivating an acquaintance with young 
men of learning and talents, who w ere inemhers of his own col- 
lege, Of this description was Mr. Headley, the author of a 
volume of poems, and other pieces, and the editor of Sekcl 
Jieauties of Ancient English Poetrj/.' Mr. Headley was re- 


* In the prtfdce to that work, after mentioning the diiTicu'Uics which 
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niarkal>Jo for vivacity of temper, and a and noblo spirit, 
wiiicli a bad constiliitiun could not break or discompose. His 
studies were chiefly directed to English literature, and lie pur- 
sued them with unremitting application. IJis prdent mind found 
a grateful repose in the sweet cotnpl iceiicyof Bcnweli’s tenijicr; 
and then dispositions, although dilfercnt id some respects, were 
soon bent to mutual confKlence, and cvrnenlfdin lasting inti- 
macy. Both looked up to V\aiton with great esteem; and this 
fondness for his \\oiks was muclki increased hv the ;id'abihty of 
his behaviour. Both had a high relis]i, like him, for tiie beau- 
Ues oi Spenser and Miiton, and all productions of true genius 
and original poetry; and both possessed heurl.s^ peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of the most warm and li\eiy tVeiic.gs of fiieuf.Miip, 

In the year 178o, Mr. Benwtll obtained the Cliauctilors 
prize for Laiin verse. The subject was Rouia jJltinc t ‘r ^ 
rum Jtvge spoliala, and the composition descTvt's vc«y high re- 
gaid. its plan is not broken by unimportant digiessioiis ; its 
transitions to tlie different parts of the subject are natuia! and 
sinking; nor is its energy weakened by tiifling ornaments of 
composition; a fault loo common with xoiing wriless on 
such occasions. In point of versification and phraseology, 
it is wiiucii in the chaste muiiner of Virgil; the whole train 
of thought is .‘•pinted and poetical, and happily adapted to 
the grandeur of the subject. '] he description of the vaiioiis 
coimtues, fiom whichMhe troops of Aiaric marched, all dis- 
tiiigui.-Ked by appropriate circumstances; the plaintive ad- 
dress to ihenvcr j’jbei ; the aniinaiion of the statues of the 
aiicKMit Koinan heroes on the entrance of the baibariaiis, and 
the picluie of the shepherd viewing from the distant mounfaiiH 
the conflagration of Romo, discover the powers of a mind fertile 
in images highly poetical, and disciplined by a most correct 
taste. 

in lire year 1787, when J>r. Eri, a learned ilungarian, who 
had been employed in eoiii}>iIing a descriptive catalogue of tlic 
tliiciiial Miinustnpls in the iSodIcian Library, was discharged by 
thi rielegales of the pros', Ceiiwell and Headley showed the 
wannest alacrity in his cause. ^J'hey concurred with the writer 
^of this narrative, with Dr, Smyth of Pembsoke, Dr. Valpy, 
Aguttcr, and some other friends, in rescuing this eminent 


be liad to siirmouni in ilic culleciioii of proper inalcrials, lie adds: ** For 
assistance leceivcd I am solely indebted to my very dear friend Mr. 
Beiwcll.” f* 
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linguist from wjiiit, and contributed towards procuring for liiin 
an income^ which made him comfortable during the remaindcT 
of iiis life. Often did the old man show the artlessncss and sim- 
plicity of his inanners, display his various knowlege of books, and 
recount the advent^ires of his youthful days, in a humorous mix- 
ture of languages* to the many parties formed for him in Triniiy 
College; but to iione'Xvashe a more wrlconie guest than tolieii- 
w'ell and Headley ; and f<»r none of his friends did he cherish a 
more warm and grateful atfection. 

This }car was likewise rewiaikable for an addition to Mr. 
IJeiiwcirs acadeinicu! honors. IJe look the degree of B.A. and 
gained the Cljaiiceliv»r"s prize for the best Kngiish essay. The 
subject was, 1/t zchnl arts have the mnfteras excelled the an- 
civatst lie took an extensiv^ .survey of the subject. The style 
of his composition is pure and elegant. His remarks are solid 
and ju.st, and his conclusions show a correct and ripe judgment. 
He decides the ijUestiun in favor of tlie ancients with respect to 
works of iinugination and taste, atid of the tiioderiis in science 
and [)liilosuphy« 

In ilie niontli of November he was ordained deacon, and ap- 
pointed curate of Sunning in lieikshiie. Hire he generally 
resided for four years, and .showed how well ijualdied he was 
for the projier exercise of hib profession. He discharged every 
pait of tin? duty of a clergyiridii with a degree of zeal and ac- 
tivily equal to its importance. His lone of voice, his devout 
and .solemn deportment, ah'vays proved honv perf ctly he under- 
stood, how deeply he felt, and how piously ho could express, 
the meaning of the prayeis of the church. The subjects of his 
sermons were adapted to the spiritual wants of his hearers, and 
abounded with clear argument and pathetic exhorlation, mixed 
with that anxious regard for the eternal happiness of his audi- 
ence, which llovved' from a deep sense of duty, and the feelings 
of true benevolence. He was a great admirer of the works of 
lii-ln-j* Wilson, and caught much of his iinalfected and persua- 
sive inannci iii the composition of his sermons, aisd, like that 
venerable prelate, chielly adapted them to the understanding of 
the lowest classes ol his hearers. Ju ibe performance of all other 
clerical duties, he was no less careful, lii ronsianliy catechis- 
ing and instructing the childien of the poor, in visiting the sick, 
in comforting and relieving the distressed and indigent, he 
showed how much he was iuiluenced by tbe genuine spirit of 
Christianity. Without any irninediute requisition, he walked at 
slated limes through his extensive parish, culled at the cottages, 
inquired after the liealih and conduct of the inItabilaiUs and 
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their families, and manifested that regard for their welfare \thich 
gained him the blessings of the poor, and made a deep and per" 
manent impression on their minds. He soothed their distresses, 
and relieved their wants, with a degree of liberality which often 
exceeded the bounds of strict prudence. Agitiii returned to tlie 
pleasant banks of his favorite river, he renewed his acquaintance 
with his native fields and woods, so detfr to his enthusiastic 
feelings of rural beauty, and here he enjo\cd those ciiartiis of 
nature, which affected his mind with pure and constant delight; 
more particulaily as those charfvs were increased by the siilis- 
faction arising from an active ainl useful lile, and the sor-iety of 
the beloved friends of his early years. One of t'ne ino.st pleas- 
ing varieties of his employment was the active interest which he 
took in the prosperity ot the school, of which he was one of the 
liigliest ornaments, wliose exercises he frequently attended, and 
whose members he loved with fraternal affection. 

About this time, Mr. Headley, sinking under the pressure of 
a consumption, was recommended by bis physicians to make a 
voyage to Lisbon. Ben well went to London to tsike leave of 
him previous to his departure: what the meeting, and whul the 
parting of two such friends, in such painful cnenmsiances, must 
have been, can be neither easily conceived nt)r desciibed. The 
unfortunate [leadley returned soon after from Lisbon, \iilhout 
having obtained dny relief, and retired to Norwich, where he 
died III November 17SB. To bis friend be gave tlie most affec- 
tionate proof of his regard, by bequeathing to him liis Iibiary 
of Old English writers, unci by appointing him one of his exe- 
cutors. Desirous in every respect to honor and perpetuate his 
memory, Benvvell wrote an account of his life, which was trans- 
mitted to Dr. Kippis, and will, it is hoped, one day appear in 
the Biographia Britannica, In the energy of Headley's mind, 
resolutely bearing up against the attacks of •an incurable disor- 
der, in his genius for poetry, and his untimely death, may be 
traced a resemblance to West, the friend of Gray. 

Ill the tpQnth of November 1789, Mr. Bcnwell took the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, and at the election in 1790 was chosen 
Fellow of Trinity College; and soon after was ordained Priest. 
On being appointed Greek lecturer, he was called to residence 
in college, and resigned his curacy. His removal to the univer- 
sity afforded him a new held for the display of his abilities. He 
commenced tutor, and in that office indulged his ardent incliua- 
iion to promote the improvement of others. 

In 1793, when the Duke of Portland wns publicly installed 
9s Chaacell(jr of the university, Mr. BcnwtH wrote a copy of 
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Knglisli verses, which were spoken by Mr. Powell, scholar of 
Trinity College, in sweet and flowing numbers lie painted the 
recent calamities of Prance, and contrasted the distressed state 
of tliat country with the florishing condition of Britain. Some 
lines in this poein^very happily express the subjects of his own 
pursuits, and the qualities of his own mind. Describing the 
occupations of the sUdents of Oxford, he remarks, that 

** they court with sense refined 

KacIi purer cliarnri, that soothes the cultured mind ; 

VV;th Plato's Muse fhrouii;h airy regions stray. 

Or r.i|)luron^ ;^low with llomer^s heaven-taught lay ; 

Ivrplore iIm- Miidjiicdit orhs, that roll on higii 
hi Silent c.inir‘'et; tUroiigli lli* uncloudtd fcky ; 

Dr try lh<' M crcts of ilie bright 

And show it.e blissful |»:/lh, tluit kads to God.” 

Sueaking of the virtues that adorn the academic, he says; 

* 

the blest Virtues, watchful at Ihy side, 

'I'i. rough fit'.rcsi puths thy hlaiiuless footr-leps guule ; 

AlhcUon pure, wh^sc hrcii*'' still constant bears 
Its ibmic iii;\\.ibtcd with the length of years; 

Deration heiinriing mild with tranced eye, 

And faith ^ that slciHast views her destined sky, 

And meekest C/ianV//, wilh nielling tear, 

That patient leans the suppliants talc to hear.” 

*• • 

Prom this time all his leisure was employed in preparing for 
tiic press an edition of Xenophon’s MemorabHia. For this 
work he caused sonic valuable manuscripts to be collated in 
Italy; he carefully digested the various readings, selected the 
most useful notes, with which he incorporated his own observa- 
tions, the result of the deepest research, of the most judicious 
discrimination and critical sagacity. To complete the work, he 
composed a new Latin version, in a clear, elegant and accurate 
style. Half the work was printed under his own inspection, with 
singular exactness and care.* Sedulously engaged in this pub- 
lication, he allowed little leisure for exercise, and had not his 
temperance bev'ii very great, his constitution could not have 
borne up against the effects of his sedentary life. Yet, whilst 
he so much courted a studious retirement, he failed not to attract 


' Some time after his death, the work was piiblislied. What had 
been left imperfect was supplied from Schneider’s and other editions. 
Of this edition, and of Mr. Ben well’s excellence as a critic and a Latin 
writer, an elegant and judicious account lias been published in a literary 
joiiruul by no common reviewer. 
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llie altention oi" many persons of distinguished abilities and cha- 
raclers. Among olljors of liis select acquaintance he held in 
great esteem Mr. of Trinity College, Mr. Richards^ 

of Oriel, Dr. Pair/* Dr. Burgess, the present Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and Dr. Cleaver, Bishop of Bangor. , 

111 ]7tH he was presented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
living of Hale Magna in 1 Lincolnshire, *'This preferment Ik*- 
afterwards resigned to take the rectory Chilton in Sufft)lk, 
which was given to him by Mr. Windham, then secretary of 
war. His merit was so universally ackiiowleged aiid adiiiiied, 
that, had it pleased the great Disposer of events to prolong his 


* Sonnet, l)y Mr. Uovvle% oiv^tiie death of Mr. Deiiwcll. 

Thou earnest N^ith kind looks, u heu on the brink 
Almost of death I stfioe, and with mild voice 
Did-^t S!)f»tlie me, mddiiii; my poor htait rejoi! t*, 

Though smiilcn sore. Oh, I did linle think 
That ihu!!, my friend, woubisl the first victim hill 
'J’o the stern King of Terrors ! Thou did^l ll v, 

By Pity piompted, at ihc prior man’s cry ; 

And .soon thyself wast stretched bencalh the pill, 

Ltvjd Infcci loirs prey. The (Icep distrc'^s 
OI her, who htst thy iniriost bosom kiievv\ 

To whom tliy.faitli was vo\-ved, thy soul wa« Inn’, 

What powers of faltering language lan rxpreb- ? 

As I’riendship IikL, 1 fetbly breallie my own, 

And sorrowing biw : Pure snint, ihou art gone !" 

B«>\vles*b Sjnui'ts and Voi. I p. 36, 

^ To the second volume of Mr. Bicliardb’s Poems the r iiovuM^^ didi- 
cat loll is prefix! d : 

“ To tlic Memory of the* 

Rev. William Ben well, M.A. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; 
who in the rare union of ‘ 

;Gcrrni<, Taste and Knuliiioii, 
a*' Sv’bliim equalled ; 

and in llio''e pure and atmable qjrihtics, 
which (onslitiitc the pcifeLtion , 

* of the 

Cliristian ciiararier, 
was never perh ips evctdlcd ; 

the followij.g Odes, 
as a melancholy memorial of . 
departed friendship, 
are inscribed.” 

5 Dr. Parr mentions Mr. Ben well among those whose distingnishcil 
learning has con feried honor on the English universities. Siutnl Ser- 
mon, Notes, pjge lio. 
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life, lie would probably have risen to tbc bigljest eminence in 
the Church. Besides the illustrious patrons just mentioned, he 
could reckon in the list of his most active friends one, who has 
shown the most unequivocal disposition to raise men of learning 
and virtue to the highest dignities. Lord Siduioiith. 

Ill the month <5t .June, 1700, he was married to ^liss Love- 
day, llie eldest daii«Jiier of his first pation ; a lady, of whom 
it is the highest piaisc to say that she was in every respect wor- 
thy of his choice. He had now laid the faiiest foundation for 
happiness. But how vain are the expectations of man ! and 
how exposed to sudden dcslriiction are the materials of his 
enjoyments and of his hope ! A contagious fever raged in the 
village of Milton in Wiltshire, wlieic he resided; he fiew to 
a(lnnni‘'trr cordials and spiritual comfort to ihe diseaseil poor, 
and fell a victim to his hiiina^ily. A fatal fevi r served only to 
(li^pl.jy, in a new and more striking light, his meekness of 
tempt r, his icsignalioii to the will of Cod, and his tenderest 
ahiction to liis most beloved wife anti to his friend**, lie died 
Sepleniber the fill), 1796, after an illness of ten days, in the 32d 
Yt ar of his ago, and only eleven weeks from the lime of his. mar- 
lit* was buried at bis nulive Cavto sham, where the 
loliowing iiKsciiplion is engiaxed on a niatble tablet in the 
ehuicli : 

Neir this Chancvl are (Icpfj*>ittd 
the ifjnjins of tiio li<*v. Wilham lh*n\\ell, 
lalo FtUow of Tiinity Colli'gi*, Oxford; 

who djcd of a contagious lever, 

111 coiirjc .pience of his chai liable endeavours 
to lelieve and com foil 

the poor Inhabitanls of the village in which he resided. 


‘ liis (Icaih IS thus anuonncHl in the Star, Septcniher « ; 

“ Oil Tuesday evening died, ai MilUm, in t*je S-Jd year of his 

Hire, tlic llcv. \V illiaiii Benwell. The poignanev t)f our Mricf un ini'. 
<il!:lres^^Ill cxc^iMOTi will allow ns oi.ly to siv, that KngUnd had not his 
Mijiciiur in ^ w. e>iiess of tlisposiuon, geiiiJcness of manners, gt>odness of 
Jieurt, solidity ol judginenl, accuracy ol taste, strength of geuiiis, dentii 
of learning, and extent ol knowlege. Ul his fervi,. in the caiisc of nli- 
gion, and m the exercise of humanity, his death is only th^ last proof. 
A desinictive lever raged in the village, in which lie resided ; he flew to 
llie rehcl ol the Minernig poor, and caught the infeciioii, which deprived 
society ol one ol its hiightesl ornaniciiis. In ilie month <»f June we had 
recorded his omon. after a long aliaciuncnt, to a most amiable woman, 
who was deserving of a heart like Ins, but who wa, dooiocd to be 
tiiiighr, by the experience of the bitterest dispcnsaliim of a wise l‘ro- 
vidtuice, iiow short and uncertain i> huinun haoinncss,” 

VOL. xxxii. r/.j/, 
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Some Account of 

From early youth 

lie was remarkable for correctness of taste^ 
and variety of kuowle^e ; 
simple, modest, and retired, 
in manners and conversation, 
he possessed a natural grace, and winning courtesy, 
truly expressive of the heavenly serenity of his mind, and 
of the meekness, lowliness, and benevolence of his 
heart. 

To his relations, and to the cc\aipanions uhom he loved, he 
was most tenderly and consistently affectionate ; 
to the poor a zealous Friend, 
a wise and patient Instructor, 
by his mildness clieejring the sorrowTiil, 
and by the pure and amiable sanctity, 
which beamed in his countenance, 
repressing the licentious. 

Habitually pious, 
be appeared in everj' instant of life 
to act, to speak, and to think 
as ill the sight of God. 

He died September G, 1790, 
ill his 32d year. 

‘Ills soul pleaseefthe Lord, 
therefore hasted He to take him away. 

This tablet was erected to his memory, 
with heartfelt grief, and the tenderest affection, 
by Penelope, eldest daughter of 
John Loveday and Penelope his wife ; 
who, after many years of the most ardent friendship, 
became his wife and widow 
in the course of eleven weekb.” 

In stature Mr. Benweil was about the middle size, rather 
thin, but well made. His features were delicate, and his com- 
plexion fair. His eyes were expressive of peTculiar softness ; 
and when he smiled, the most engaging sweetness was diffused 
over his face, that spoke the angelic benevolence of bis heart. 

11 is understanding and his virtues did honor to human na- 
ture. 

He possessed that degree of iniugination and judgment, 
which characterise a mind of a very high order. His learning 
was chiefly classical and theological, and was remarkable for its 
prccisi 9 ii accuracy. He loved learning for its own sake, 
iiidependviitly of emolument nr preferment. His taste was cor- 
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reel, delicate, and refined. Among the classics, fiis favorite was 
Virgil; among llic painters^ Raphael. He was particularlj 
pleased with the study of medals, m which he made considera* 
Lie progress ; and he had an accurate and extensive knowlege 
of prints. Upon ijie engravings of Sharpe and Morghcii, repre- 
.'venling the purest specimens of the Italian masters, he has been 
observed to gaze with* the most enraptured and fixed attention, 
lie repeated with enthusiasm many pathetic and descriptive 
passages of Virgil, Tibullus, and Milton. He studied the works 
of Xcnoplion am a more ; ami all his own productions, his 
essays, his sermons, his letters, and his convcrsalion, reflected 
•the image of that perspicuous and beaiiliful wiiter. 

He was always diligent in performing the duties of liis situa- 
tion. Of ibe latter part of ^is life, much time was allotUal 
to his pupils ; much to his intended [luhiication ; much to his 
cori(‘Spoinleiice with his numerous friends. Vet, anxious as 
he was to devote his houis to these purposes, if any opportunity 
was presented to him of doing a kiiuJ action, his hook was in- 
staiitly shut, his favorite pursuit susjiciided ; and never did a 
mote engaging, u sweeter smile brighten upon his expressive 
face, than when he hastened to contribute to the service of 
others. 

His charity was equally t[ic result of native sensibility, and 
of tine Christian principles. Soriow, indigence, and misfortune, 
wanted no advocates to plead their cause before him. The 
delicacy of his conduct to the distressed nvas as remai kable as 
his freedom from ostentation. Many instances of his bounty, 
which he stiovc to conceal, were discovered by acciileiit. 

His manners were soft and gentle ; they were the offspring of 
native benevolence, and a constant solicitude for the ease and 
satisfaction of all around him. He was respectful, not servile, 
to superiors; affable, not improperly famiiiur, with equals; and 
condescending, not supercilious, to those benealli him. His 
kindness to servants was remarkable. He heard their complaints; 
be soothed their sorrows ; and relieved their wants. The con- 
sequence was, tliut they looked up to him as a benefactor and a 
patron, rather tlian as a master. 

Jri his social intercourse, he showed those mild and iiiiaffected 
graces, which were sure to please. His conversation was often 
enlivened by a vein of humor, which was gay, delicate, and in- 
offensive ; and often interspersed with anecdotes introduced w'ilh 
singular dexterity and effect. His aigumeiits were solid and clear; 
he conversed for the sake of information, not of vicloiy ; hence 
tlicre was no asperity in his contradiction, no W'aii^ of dignity in 
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liis concessions. When be was conscious he was right, he was 
resolute in purpose, tliough diffident in manner. His mind was 
constantly directed to the pursuit of truth ; in cases where he 
was ignorant, he was thankful to those who gave him information ; 
when he corrected others, he gave himself np airs of superiority. 
He possessed the happy power of gaining the esteem of those, 
from whom he frequently differed in opiilioii. lie never excited 
jealousy ; he indulged no spleen ; he provoked no envy ; he 
delighted all, with whom he conversed; and even those who 
spent the shortest time in his company could not fail to become 
his friends. 

Ills situation in College afforded him a proper oppoitiinity 
for the display of his talents and of his virtues. His conduct 
was oxeniplaiy : he recommended rules and discipline by his 
own pructice, and labored to make them agreeable and easy by 
his affable and gentle manner in recommending them. The 
young men feared him not as a rigid censor, hut loved him as 
an Jiifcciionalc frieinl. He was constant in his alleiuiance at 
pra\ers ; and was never .seen to enter the College diapt I, with- 
out that level enlial (icpoitiiieiit, scdernii step, and downcast 
e^e, which besjicike his deep sense of the awlul nature of the 
place, and his pioioinui veneiatioii for the drciit In’ing, to whose 
seivic" \i was dcijicateci. 

ill hi" tJoiis to Ins piipil'^', it was his object to enlighten 

tlieii iiJihds, Mid to i]\ their j'linciplcs ; and not to disj>la\ his 
own Mtiiiiiment*-. Ik ii he lonnd any of llicm prolil hy his 
msti ui lion, he e\pies''ed as great a pkasiue as if he had the 
hlroinjest personal inteieslin their impi ovi meiit. 

Wjih ie''|>e(’t to Ins religions opinions and practice, it is al- 
rnosl sn pel rt nous to say, that he niainlamed the doctrines of the 
Cduirdi of England wiilj the most firm conviction, and regarded 
its < sialilishmcnt with (fiad'ouiid voneralion. ‘ He w'as ever ready 
to e.\eivise his sacied office in the absence, or during the illness, 
of a friend. When he iiad no duly to discharge, the part of his 
Siindny, which was not spent at church, was consecrated to re- 
lircniciit and meditation, and in reading the Kible, or some re- 
ligious book. His favorite authors were Wilson, Paley, and 
'i’owuson. He was lurppy in being a Christian, and rejoiced in 
being a divine of the Church of I'^iigland. 

In short, Mr. Ilonwell, whose irrepaiable loss will be long 
dcpioied by all who liad the happiness of knowing him, was 
emintiilly /pialiffcd to ndnrii life by In.s engaging iiuiimei>, as 
well as to diLMiity it by Ins itiimrrotis viilnes. And from llie 
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frtirity of his conduct, and his habitual unaffected piety, few men 
V'ere better prepared to die. 

Uis continuance in tiiis world, if calculated bv the nuiiiber 
of years he lived, was short ; but if estimated by die exercise* of 
his virtues, was long cnou«h to display a scries of the most 
praiseworthy aclioiiH,^ Such a man ought therefore to he kept 
in lasting rcniembrniice ; for sure ly, amidst the common inter- 
course with the world, ills not cany to fiiKl a person equally dis- 
tinguished by love of learning, purity of taste, sweetness of dis- 
position, iiriimcss of principh*,*tapa<*}ty for fiieiiilship, solicitude 
tor the good of inanknid, and ze'a! for t!'e honor of ( lod I 

A circumstance, Inglily lioiiorriLle h JMr. I’.cnwtli’s cliaractcr, 
could not v\ ith ]iroprie"t y tie m cried m iln' o( liis lito. The 

University of Oxford iina.nimomyy made l.isu il»c oitt r ot ilic Foclry 
I’rofessorbirqi. lie had lieard :i friei d u! la-, exjae-? a w’lsli to obUuii 
that situation ; and no con;>ideiaiicajs, no enireaiic"- could induce him lu 
accept it. His frieiul, Iiuwc-vct, was u:j u(cc**,rul, and Mr. Hurdis ot‘ 
Magekilen College was clrctcd, Kniiou. 


IIEMAIIKS ON 

J)r. (jottcing's £.v.sy/(/ (/« the Theory of Grcd Ac- 

CtlllKUtioU. 


1 ms I'^ssay belongs to the valuable results of that ])Iiilosoplii- 
cal mode of inquiry, with which grout modem pliiloliigists have 
analysed the (iicek language in its essentia] particulars. Whilst 
other Jiilerati have endeavored to clear up tiie metre, to ariange 
the syntax, and to elucidate the etymological pait of this iiiutch- 
le.ss language, Mr. (Jduliiig has tinned his iiive^ligations to the 
Greek acceiiluati^m. The small essay, which hes before us, 
contains the preliminary lesiills of his inquiiies. VVe w ish the 
IrrgcT work which he has promised, and on account of which he 
has visited several eminent iibiaries of liuiope, may soon ap- 

peor. 

Tlie author attempts, more than has been hitheito done, to 
arrange the doctrine of the Greek accent on systematical princi- 
ples. He proceed.Sj theiofore, from the general piiiiciples of 
philosophical grammar on accent; he next examines, how far 
the Greek accent agrees with iheni, and for what reasons it has 
deviated from them; and then endeavors to deduce from these 
observations certain rules, discernible in the application of the 
accent, and justified by the nature of the languagt^ , • 
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Jn endeavoliAg to state the lending features of this, in inuiiy 
respects, now, and ingenious system, to which, we think, every 
sound scholar ^^ill subscribe, we shall alteiiipt to interweave 
sonu' reflections on the accent, and also on the prosody of 
modern languages as flxed by it ; and these reflections will, we 
hope, set the truth of this system in a still clcarei hglit. 

"riie Greek language, in its audible relations, was goveriicd 
by two laws, viz. the law of accentuation, and that of quantity. 
Inhere is no possibility of obtaining a clear idea of the most 
imporlniit peculiarities of this language, and of its most excellent 
productions, before the essential difference of both is under- 
stood ; the more so, as in no other language, (except, in a less 
degree, the Homan, which proceeded from the Cireek,) has this 
difference existed. Mr, Gdttling^ therefore, at the coiiunence- 
nient of his observations, adverts to this difieience in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Jm the Greek language, quantity consisted in the natuiul 
length or shortness of llie syllables; the wieaMire, by which 
both were flxed, was the longer or shoiter dwelling of the voice 
on the syllables* '^Plie short quantity \vas protliic* d by the 
lengthening of the vowel, or bv scveial coinbiiu’d consonants, 
which were to be pronounced successively ; so tinit a long sel- 
lable was a leal length of ///y/c, that is, as ituig again as a shoit 
one. 111 lespect of (he /ime v^hich w'as occupied in pioiKuiitciiig 
it. i\.s the ancients culled the shortest space of time in which 
a syllable was pronounced, xpVoc {morn ) ; so a long s\ liable wa», 
as to the portion of lime required in proiioiiiiciiig it, {i/ic /cwg//y 

ty'timc) equal to tW'O Xfovw, that is, to two ^hort ones j crxjxazi 

ffoo/ta. Before we proceed to further inferences, from tliis 
known position, we must previously observe, that the quantity 
is iudcpeiulent on the accent,’ though accenCuatioii is not so, 
v/Vc verifa, on the quantity. 

'rin; quaiilitalive p)\)porlion ot the syllables was tudy a imi- 
SJcal utti'ilnition ; it was vteah'd by song, and also *.m\y desi tailed 
for song, 'riic Greek language, the idiom of a p‘topk, endowed 
moie ttiaii any other with aitilieiai talents, devtdoped itself by 
poetry and song intimately coina cU-d. Till the lime of Plieie- 
cydes, there existed no piose. If the voice slopl longer than 


' We need not observe, that wc do not here speak of the change, 
wiiich the natural quantity suiiietiiiies undergoes hy (lie accent in ihytli- 
mu a) eoiubiiiatioiij. Vide ilerniauii iii ’’Kleuicula doclr. metr.*' 
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one ^ syllable, this could be divided^iiito two ;^/povou; 

(moras); it was (ong. If this dwelling of the song happened on 
the vowels e and o, the Greeks used the characters i} and to ; and 
it is an imperfection in the Greek alphabet, that there are not 
similar distinct characters for the doubtful letters, a, i, v, when 
they are long. Thus, all long vowels and diphthongs, Mr. 
Gbltling rightly obiferves, were owing originally to the song’s 
dwelling by two on the elementary vowels (ij proceeded 

from es ; co from oo ; and a, I, v from a a, "i i,v v); and this view 
ac'coiiiits for many relics of tlie earlier period of the Greek lan- 
guage, especially in the iEolic dialect. Quantity was accord- 
ingly a production of song ; but by what principle the latter 
was conducted, that is, on what principle the voice dwelt, now 
a shorter, now a longer timc,^n the vowel-sounds, is still a mys- 
tery to ns ; we are only aware of such a proportion of short and 
long syllables, which afforded the greatest variety of combina- 
tions and changes. As the oiigiii of the quantity of the syllables 
is to be traced to song, so also its destination was purely musi- 
cal. The essential character of song consists in the expression 
of the ajfections or fee tings by sounds. The sounds of the lan- 
guage in their qualilicalions of quantity (or prosodiacal attribu- 
tions) formed the matter of the song, that is, oi poetry ; just as 
the sounds of the strings form the matter of the guitar music ; 
and poetry modulated and arranged this musical matter, inde- 
pendently of the logical relations of the single Jiotions which it 
expressed, and only according to the general character of the 
feelings which were exhibited. This arrangement and modula- 
tion of the musical sounds was the* metre, which, consequently, 
had merely a musical meaning. Accustomed in this regard to 
our notions of modern poetry, we lind some diiliculty in accu- 
rately compieheiidiiig the above-mentioned peculiarity of the 
Greek language ; for it is entirely w'anting in modern languages. 
** There is certainly a diffeiencc,” says the late Mr. Solger, who, 
we think, had a more clear view than any other person — of these 
characteristics of the Greek idiom, and whose early death was 
much to be lamented ; there is certainly,” says he, “ a differ- 
ence between speech and music ; the former has a logical im- 
port, and expresses notions ; the latter represents feelings. 
Poetry as speech, and poetry as music (i. e. metre), are then 
most perfect, when they have nothing in common but the same 
matter, i. e. the sounds of the language, which, in the former, 
are shaped into the expression of ideas; in the latter, into that of 
feelings. So it was with the Greeks.” We willingly subscribe 
to this view ; poetry, as mtisir, shaped and combyied thjs coiy- 
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fnon matter (the sounds of the language, or, what is the same, 
the .single words) on the prosodiacal, or, what is equivalent, the 
nuisi('a) principle of the length and shortness of the syllables, to 
Slid) a modulation (i. e. metre) as was ino.st qualified artihci- 
ally to represent the feding.s, which tlie same* matter, as logical 
discourse, coineycd ; and this niodulali(>i),f.as it was founded on 
a different principle, was so independent of the logical import 
and value of individual notions, that there W'as the greatest diver- 
sity of the metiical and ilictorical declamation of the same 
poetry, so that v\e freijneiitly liiid words of great logical and 
oratoiicul power in the most unseemly fall (Ss<ng) of the music 
(mctie), and again most InsigniHcant w'otds in the rising (Jibing) 
of the uiu^ic. Ilow exer, on the other hand, this music was in 
the most intimate connexion withVipeech, .seeing that the same 
speech, which, in its ll'^gic^d capacity, was tlie vehicle for the e.v- 
pressian of the mind, ^coii.stitiitcd, in its prosodiacal capacity, 
(that is, measured by the law's of quantity,) the matter for the 
musical arrangenienl or composition, in coiiformity to the clia- 
lacier of ihc IVclings exhibited by ‘^peedi in its fir^t capacity. 

We furlliir atld a few reiiiaikb illustiative of our 'iiihjeel. 

According to the preceding dtvelopement, liic metre was a 
certain mode of conihining llic iniisRal lengths and bievities 
(long and short syllables); constfp.».iit!y, sornclhing rmieli le- 
sembling our niu.sical time, only with iiioie hititiuie, especially 
in tl.eclioial .songs, where this musical ait displayed its higlu'si 
pcifeelion. 'J'he resjiective inetie was ll;c furmai piinciple, 
ivhicii govei ntd the combination of ilic sounds ; the duratjoii of 
the single sounds was sufficienlly fixed* by the (juantity of the 
syllables. l*5ut the time, the vaiiutioii of strong and soil, iiigh 
and deep sounds, was not determined by that lule ; it uas un- 
doubtedly ascertained by tlie musical accoinpiuninmt, and, if we 
are not niislakeii, ibis is the meaning of what Aiislotle (Pod. c. 
1. §4.) dgfjLovia. Jlnt the details of the.-;e and .so many 

oiliei points respecting niicient rninsic, e‘‘pccially tlie different 
keys, aie, by the loss of this music, involved in impenetrable ob- 
jscnrily. 

It follows, secondly, fiom these views, that, with the Clrceks, 
iiidrical (poetical) and mnsicnl compositions vieie idmiicai ; for 
ineiie and the elements of it (the quantitative proportions of the 
sylLibles) had only a musical if/rpart. Wlialever was in verse, 
was sung ; and it would have appealed as imnatiira! to the Greeks 
to compose a poem, without iiiteiidiiig it for song, as to execute 
a M/tig partly without any text, or with an absurd text (as in 
op*as, if here the text is only a sccoiidaiy considurutioii); 
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because, as we have observed, music and poetical speech, by 
the feelings which the latter expressed, and the former artifict'- 
ally represented, were united into the most intimate and most 
perfect harmony. The Greek poets, accordingly, wrote the 
music themselves *for their poems ; but this is nothing more than 
the selecting and cotjgiecting the kinds of metre, suitably to the 
poem or the different parts of it ; and these metres they could 
by no other means convey to the persons who were appointed 
for the lyric choruses, than by singing before them, and exer- 
cising them, till they sung coirectly. (Compare, however, what 
we have remarked on the Aristotelian a^ftovlu). 

As the dialogue of the drama is in verse, it was undoubtedly 
sung ; it was accompanied by the flute ; but from the iambic 
rhythmus of these dialogues, ilt is probable that this kind of song 
approached the recitative ; but the choruses wera always accom- 
panied by the lyra. , 

This view of the prosodiacal element of the Greek language 
is also adopted by Mr. Guttling; it is, however, only shortly 
noticed. We have thought proper to dcvelopc it more fully for 
the purpose of placing liis systein of the accent, and our further 
remarks on tiiis subject, in a clearer liglit. 

As rjurnitity wits a musical element, created by song, and in- 
tended for the musical mvdulation of the* mailer of the lan- 
guage, so accent was u merely hjgical |>rinciple ; for this mailer, 
as speech, is of logical impoit, it denotes ideas ; and that word, 
which, in a succession of ideas, presents* the most insignificant 
idea, or that syllable of a word wbjeh conveys the most import- 
ant eicmcnl of an itlca,.ib marked out above its level by a com- 
parative elevation of llie tone (a comparative stress of the voice). 
The former is the rhetorh ai, the latter the verbal accent, with 
which we are now concerned. As by its destination, so also by 
its nature, accent was essentially different from quantity. The 
latter consisted in a longer or iAiovXcv duration of the voice, con- 
sequently, in relative lengths and brevities of time incident to 
the articulate .<v)unds of speech ; the funner in a comparative 
elevation (acute ascension) of the voice. Mr. Matthias has elu- 
cidated this diveisity in a very plain and judicious nianuer, by 
means of notes, lii the w'ord Seo^aopof, all the syllables aie 
eighths with regard to quantity, except dot, which has the value 
of a fourth ; but the syllable -o- is elevated above its level by the 
accent. 

We cannot here pass over the question which is still disputed, 
viz. whether the pronunciation of the Greek language was de- 
termined by quantity or acccut. We think tliere^cau be no dis- 
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putc about this ^oint, provided a just idea be formed of the 
peculiar developement and musical character of the language, 
entirely abstracted from the genius of modern languages. The 
Greeks excelled all other nations by the most transceudant 
talent for artificial representation; in conformity to which, their 
language was cultivated by song and poetry : accordingly its ap- 
titude for the expression of imagination aiiU feelings constituteH 
one of its characteristic features; and a consequence of this 
direction was, as we have observed, tlie musical ingredient of 
quantity. Although therefore, nn prosaical speech, chiefly 
devoted to the exclusive expression of ideas, the logical law of 
accentuation might have had the precedence, as Mr. Gottliiig 
asserts, the speech, nevertheless, preserved somewhat of rnelod^^ 
and song, by the modulation of th\^ voice according to quantity, 
subordinate indeed, but never altogether effaced, as this was im- 
possible. I'his modulation increased in proportion as the expres- 
sion of feelings prevaifed, which liappcned so frequently with 
orators.* 

Again, in poetry, the musical modulation of the language had 
the ascendency over the law of accentualir.i. In lyiic poems, 
and pails of poems, the logical relation^ (and consequently, 
without doubt, tlie accent alsv)) were quite subordinate, and 
those only, who could not comprehend the nature of metrical 
declamation, were surpii.«)ed to fltid' what is so often the case, 
as we have earlier ob.servcti, words of great import in the most 
iinsceming fall of the nfetre, and vice versa. However, the law 
of accentuation never ceased entirely to operate on the delivery ^ 


* Very ingenious is ihc rcmaik of Sitl^rcr. lie sav‘«, ^'that much of 
the ancient prose, wJiieh in niatiy respects is still a my story to us, might 
he better understood than il really is, if we coolil su(». eed in pe'netraling 
deeper into the ellccts of this mu.skal element in tlie Greek language.'* 
We hdieve, for our part, that the astonishing elfects, which the delivery 
ol or.iiions so iVrrjucully produced, mostly pioceeded frmn the artificial 
mauai.'ument of the pros.-douai ( lenient ol the language, analogous to 
those kinds of metrical coinhiwatiuu, which tlie audience was accu-stom- 
td to incet with when great senlmici.ls and (motions were lo he reprr- 
sciitMl in iht' druimiLic pieces. The modulation of the voice, of course, 
had ils share in the effect. We mu:.' not think of modern elof|iience, 
where prostahucal cadeines are rather lorhiddcn. Hiil \vc have, strictly 
speakini[, no musical element in our language*', as we shall prove. We 
sec hy tlic example of Cicero — allhongh the Latin language was, in this 
respect, hot a laint rcscnnhldnce of the Gieek — how difh rent il was with 
the ancients, in whose langoagcs the aecciil h ul little (as in the La(iri) 
01 no eoiintxion (as lit the Gjeek) with the |*io::udy, winch, with us, is 
only founded on vcceut. 
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Incaiise it was equally’ iiiipossibli;. In the cl/ainatic dialogue, 
whit h we have compared to the recitative, the poetical modula- 
tion, though still superior in influence, approached nearer to the 
deliveiy of prose. I'he eflicacy, therefore, either of accent or of 
quantity, never entirely ceased to operate on the pronunciation ; 
no moic than in general these laws themselves ; hut in the great- 
est variety of change* and gradation, now the one, now the other 
element was prevalent, according as speech had the prcfeience,, 
to express ideas or to represent feelings. As to the mode, by 
which the Greeks united accunt v%iih cpiaiitity in proimuciatioii, 
we think it is ca'^y to be comprehended : we have attempted to 
illustrate it by the musical scheme proposed hy JVlr. Matllii^*. 

Weiiow^ return to the tieatisc of Mr. Gdtlling. Accent, 
according to its iiatund destitution, is to point out the most im- 
poitant element of a notion . it has a logical dignity. Mr. G. 
ionsiders the accent, fiist iii primitive and then in derivative 
languages. Jn the nuun, we pcrfectly'*agiee with him. I'ht* 
essential character of an} piimitive language coiisisSts in its pe- 
culiar roots, out of which, by the laws of inflexion, composition, 
ami derivation, the l)()d) of the whole language was formed. 
'J'lie ladical svllables contain, conscipiently, the piimary pait of 
the notion, vvbicli, by inllexion, derivation, and composition, 
was only modified ; die radical s} liable receives, accordingly, 
the accent ; that is, it is piofiouuced with a lelativc energy (acute 
elevation) of the voice. Mr. Gdltling says \eiy judiciously : 
** A primitive language be comes live andtfpeaking to the inteinal 
mind, hy tins alone, tliat it disliiiclly discrinnuates that radical 
syllable, winch exhibits the leading (and original) part of the 
notion, from those syllables wlncli were added to it, when tlic 
language (artliei developed itself fiom llie ceiitie of its roots.'* 
llesides tins law of accentuation, there is a second foi primitive 
languages. “ A^^ soon as a syllabic does not so much serve to 
modify 111 general the ludica! notion, as ratln r to determim* (limit) 
or alter it so hy an additional iimik, (hut the limited notion is to 
the jadical notion, as llie species to the genus, or the contiary. 
the accent is, 5 ct (ndiiig to a correct logical proceeding (for the 
limiting syllable afb ids tin* leading notion, be( aiise the oiigiital 
notion IS not simply inudified, but essentially altered) assigned to 
the limiliijg syllable 

iMilirely dilFcruil is tlic law which legiilatcs the accentuation 
of derivaled languages. Derivated languages art* those, llie fun- 
damental form of which a nation has bon owed from another 
fieople, cilher by subjecliou, dcgtiiciavy, or some olhei leason ; 
the peculidiify of such Jaiiguages, coiise(|ueiitly,^lots uot dwell 
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in their roots (rascal syllables). " In derivative languages,” says 
Mr. G., the roots are no farther endowed with that intuitive 
and eTTpressive character (capacity) of life, which they bore to 
the original people, who had created them as the centre of their 
language, and from whom they are borrowed*’’ For the cha- 
racteristic part of dcrivated language consists in those modifi- 
cations, by which a primitive langUcnge was converted into a de- 
rivative one ; and as these modifications are chiefly incident to 
the final formations of the w»ords, Mr. G. says, justly^, on this 
circumstance, tlie tendency of mo^ modern languages to place 
the accent on the last additional syllables (or better : the cha- 
racteristic final-formations of the words) is to be accounted for ; 
for these formations are the very property of such languages.” 
Now this proceeding is, unquestiof^^bly, an absolute anomaly of 
accent ; it has no longer any logical attribution, any reference to 
meaning and idea, and, y/hat necessarily follows, any reference to 
the organic developemeiit of the language ; it points only at the 
external mechanical formation of the words. As a model of 
such an accentuation, Mr, G. sets up the l^rench language. The 
Frenchman always lays the stress on the final svllahles, by uhich 
the words were galliciscd — vial hcrinttc conscription (the Roman 
pronounced rightly covseriptio) dcploi/cr ; for when he places a 
mark on the first syH;ible of lirp/oy/er, diis is no acct*nt : he throws 
the accent on the last syllable, and pronounces dcploipir ; that 
mark is only to prevent the syllabic dl from being altogether 
swallowed up. As a rtiodel for the true accenlualioii, Mr, O. 
sets lip the German language, and exemplifies his rules with 
words from this language. In this asscr,lion, no one, we iliink, 
who knows the internal organisation of language, will find fault 
with him.‘ 


’ All German scholars are agrr-cd on this point. Wc cannot omit 
noticing, in this respect, Wr. Nohden’s Grammar. We do not mean to 
detract from the merit of tins work in oiher respects ; but the chapter 
on accent and prosody — two •:s<%ential points in the system of the Ger- 
man language — ^are entirely erroneous. His system of German accen- 
tuation lb an absolute mistake of the simple, clear, and firm principles, 
which preside over this language throughout, lie has likewise absolutely 
failed in his criticism on the system el Moritz. This system is, in the 
main, derived from the nature of the German language, and forms, un- 
questionably, the foundation tor German prosody. The fault of this 
system does not lie in its principles, but in the want of due regard for 
other circumstances, which should equally be taken into account as 
modifying those principles. 




NOTICE OF ' 

Gesenids’s HEBREW LEXICON to the Boolis 
of the Old Testament, including the Geographical 
names and .Chaldaic words in Ezra and HanieL 
Translated into English from the German, by Chris- 
topher Leo, formerly Teacher of German ami 
Hebrezv in the UnirtTsity of Cambridge, late Profes- 
sor of German at tlie%Jtoyal Military College, Bag- 
shot, S^c. l^c. Part 1. For Trenttel and Wiirlz, 
London : J «25. Pr. 1 1. 4^. 


Mn . Gesenius, aullior of some valuable grammatical works 
in Hebrew, in ibe conviction llint tlie many defects, which 
disl'ignie most Hebrew J^c.xicons, ami render many of them 
t|uilc unable to give any satisfaction, proceed from the circum- 
stance, that they an; iiiercly recompositions of older w'orks, 
tiansinitliiig the same imperfections from one generation to 
anotlitr, dettrinincd to resume a comprehensive inquiry of all 
llio«o objects, on tlie coiiect and precise statement of which, a 
pu»irress m this dcpaitmvnt of literature jiimcipally depends. 
Alter a scries uf prepaiatbiy labors, and four years and a half 
exclusively devoted to those inquiries, he picsented, in 1810 , 
the literary world with the lesnlt of his tmdeavors, and met with 
nnanimoipj! apj)r()bation. The improvements on the works of 
his [uetk Lessors aic chiefly the following: 

1 . JMi . G. studied, nioie than has been done by his prede- 
cc«!‘«ors, to asceitaiu the peculiar phraseology of the Hebrew, 
as tt)iiiidc(l on its own di ‘ tuict dialect, and to place it in a pro- 
per point of vielv, with relation to the peculiar phraseology of 
the cognate Semitic dialects. 

2. lie has departed from the arrangement of former Hebrew 
Lexicons, and here, for the first lime, preferred an entirely al- 
phabetical to an etymological order. This circumstance alone, 
as the translator justly remarks, will entitle this work to sur- 
pass all preceding works for facility of application. However, 
as the etymology forms an essential pait in the explanation of 
Hebrew words, the author has combined this cousiderulioii 
with the former, and those deiivatives which cannot immediately 
follow their piimilive words (from being out of the alphabeti- 
cal oidci) arc addid to liic end i*f each root, and afterwards 
again inserted in llicir proper paragraphs, and f^ll} c\pluiiK\l. 
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3. Mr. G. cmVeavorcd to develope and illu'^tratc the various 
significations of each word in the most natural order as they 
may have formed themselves ; and to give the most complete 
collection and classification of the phrases and idioms formed 
by a word. The defects, under which ourLiexicons labored, 
in both these respects, reduced them to the rank of mere voca- 
bularies. In the latter respect, Ekhhorn irtdeed had long since 
made some valuable observations, (in Alg. Bihl. der bibl. Lit- 
ter. vol. iv, and his edition of Simoitk,) but these observations 
were detaclied and of small compass. Jn the former lespect, 
particular attention was paid by Mr. (J. to the exhibition ol 
the various connexions, in which a verb occurs witli the parti- 
cles. This subject is the more inipoitant, as the vet ha compt)- 
sita in the Latin, Greek, and G carman languages, aic for the 
most part expressed by this mode of const! iicliori iti the He- 
brew. Mr. Leo has remarked the resemblance of the b^nglisli 
and IJebrcw idioms in 'this point; henec arise.s the capacity of 
the English to express the identical meaning of the li threw 
word or phrase, in many instances, with an accuracy, of wiiich 
■the German is not capable. 

4. Mr. G. endeavors to fi\ by more exact bomidarics than 
have hitlierto been assigned, the province of lexicography in re- 
lation to the often adjacent provinces of grammar, criticism, 
and interpretation, in order to prevent the lexicographer from 
deviating into foreign departments. In these respects, there 
was now too much, now too little done. With regard to the 
grammai', for instance, Mr. G. observes rightly, that Simorik, 
though overloaded willi a confused crowd of cxegeticul and 
grammatical remarks, yet was insufficient in essential points ; 
for according to accurate principles, adds Mr. G,, the dictiona- 
ry must not only indicate all the forms, which do no! arise from 
the most simple paradigms, but those also, of which a double 
foim for a conjugation, a tense, a number, &c. caiibc imagined. 
With equal precision, he draws the line between lexicography 
and eiiticisni and interpretation. 

5. I'lie author takes, more than has been hitlicito done, the 
i)eciiliarities of certain classes of writers into a just consideration. 
Tills was tlic more necessary, as not only, like in all other lan- 
guages, the poetic style in Hebiew strives to remove itself 
from the common prose, by peculiar inflexions, forms, &c, &c. 
but a multitude of woids also, iii Hebrew, arc exclusively pecu- 
liar to poetry, 

6'. Particularly valuable is the part whu h respects Oriental ^ 
4^itiquity, The uutlior has not contented hiinseif with mere 
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trunslations ; but he has designated the thiiig^by brief descrip- 
tions, and dispelled, by this method, a multitude of misconcep- 
tions and obbcurities, vihich disfigure the common Lexicons. Jn 
this manner also the geographical names arc introduced. The 
proper names of persons Mr. G. thought equally qualified to 
be introduced ; but he threw them into an appendix to the 
second volume. M«r. Leo more conveniently inserted them al- 
phabetically. 

7 . Mr. G. has used all the celebrated works in this depart- 
ment, and, by his citations, lie makes the beginner acquainted 
with the treasurer of biblical and antiquarian learning. Among 
the auxiliaries of the biblical philologer, the classical works, 
J^ocharti flicrozoicon, Cclsii Hicrobotanicon, also liraiin, N. 
VV. Schroederand others, arc^requeiilly cited, though, of course, 
often only the results of their investigations could be given. Of 
the older interpreters, Mr. G. has particularly used the writ- 
ings of Alb. Selndteiis, N. W. Schroe<ihr, J. H. and Chr. J 5 . 
Michaelis ; among the moderns, the cxcgelical writings of Jlo- 
sciimiilier, Vater’s Commentary on the l^entaleuch, Ilcrthold 
on Daniel, and Augusti’s and de Wetie’s translation of the 
books of tlie Old Testament. 

The translator has spared no pains to do justice to this valua- 
ble work ; he has every where verified the citations with the 
passages referred to, and niereby been enabled to correct the 
errors whicli had crept into the original. I>y this, as also by 
such additions as appeared to him to ba necessary, and by in- 
corporating the additions made in the author’s abridgment of the 
work for schools, he has even e&seiUiully improved the work. 

As the translator is assisted by the liberality of the Syndics 
of the Cambridge Univeisitv, he is enabled to prosecute a work 
of such utility, and to offer it to the public at such a moderate 
price. The second volume, w'c understand, is proceeding, and 
w ill appear with as little delay as possible, as the w'hole is com- 
pleted 111 niaiiiiscript. 
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EPIGJiAlhfATA t purioribus GRMCJE AN- 
TIIOLOG /JE * fontihus hausit ; annotationibus Jacob- 
sii^ De Boschy et aliorum instruxit ; suas mhindc 
Notulas et Tabulam Scriptorum Chrojiologicam ad- 
jmhrit Joannes Edwards, A. M! Londini; ini- 
ponsis G. B. Whittaker. 1825. * 


Here is a very excellent addition to the Greek literature of our 
schools and colleges : a commodious volume, containing SOB 
pieces, selected with great taste and judgment from the latest 
publications of the Anthologia by Jacobs. 

Mr. Edwards gives the following account of the plan which 
he followed in making his selection, p, x, 

Iva iijitur Epi{rranm\a<a polLssimuin dele^i, qinr aliquod ad bono<« 
mores accomniodafiinicgrcglepraM'ipcrciit ; qujcs.'cmli mores depingc- 
ront; qun* versarentur in iuiihundis ailiinn o[)f;rd»ns, \r\ in iTliicaiid.'i cc- 
It'ljcrrunoiiiin >irnriiin luomoiia : <|iia' dcuiqno qiicmx is aiiiriii nnVrliiin, 
pietatcin eiga doos, arnon-m, tristitiani, liilaritutrin nitido rning(’ieiil. 
Pliira aliqiiotit s cjusdc iti aigiiiiiviiti i'lpigianirurita cpiuifi net; 

inutile ncc iiigrntiun for< judicatt‘ni,di>c;sa lioniiuinii in i‘udciii 

rc eNojiianda comjmran*. fjuod .sciiunim poelanim <‘ainuiKi ah liis pagi- 
iiis non aldcgavcM'iiu, id niihi vitio datum iii d(‘prc( oi litiul ciiim iti 
pniuibolaboraNi, nc.iriU'grM' Aii1hol<»gia*\U*sid(*riiim uiinis seiifuetur ; et 
sane ctiiun intci sciiorcs nuilta lf]<idcM‘l wmisto dicta, multa caiiuiiia 
veri nnr<’tus ]deti:i licet. \ev qnideci in .scli;icndo niinis tiis- 

tiii] ( gi Alulla iiu? udiii'>i'-so oo.‘/)tc»»r caimnia, qu.c licot 

ab auliqui tcnipoils s('^C!a siinpiw itate longc atrsiut, rt nillioiibu.s 
hostiti; a tatis aiiinii.s iiiiiiiniC salisi'ac iaiit, tann-n iii;;otiii ol siii 

sa?culi vestigia silu iinpicssa Icinnt - illis a'litein siii>latis. tofiii.s id g;c- 
mis Gra'cje pochcos sjierimcii, quod j^rcoripm* \ohjj, Iio: libellus vi\ 
crat pradiitnrus. 

llir w'ork was undertaken at the advice, of his fiiend and 
ncigitbour Dr. dtby : to that eminent scholar and kind-hearted 
man it is accoidingly insciihed. 

Doctis.sLiuo Viro Edvardo Maltby, S.T.P. SS.R. vt A.S. oujiis 
faortatu susceptum ct coicsilio adjiitiim cst, hoe qu^leciinqtiu opus in 
documentum grati auiini et .siimiiite vctieratioriis D.J). D. .Joannes 
Rd wards. 

Tiie annotations, taken from Jacobs, De J»oic//, and others, 
often presented in a neat abridgment, aic suflicicni to explain 
without oierloadmg the subject; wiiile the wo/ m/a' ( as he mo- 
destly calls them) of the Editor himself, without any pretension, 
afford constant proof.s of his talents us a scholar, in useful refe- 
rence, and elegant illusiralion. 

' ( t 
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Yariom renderings of Passages in the Nexv Testament^ 
by several o/4he most distinguished English trans- 
lators. 

Ma'i^'h. I. 1. The lineage of Jesus Christ, son of David, son o^ 
Abraham. Campbell. * 

A table of the birth of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham. Newcoine. Improved Version. 

A history of the life of Jesus the Christ, a son of David, a son of 
Abraham, Wakefield. 

19. Upon tliis Joseph her husband, being a righteous man, but 
not willing to expose her to shame, determined with himself to 
divorce her privately. Wakef. • 

22. In all this what the Lord had spoken by the prophet was 
verified. Camp. 

II. 2. Where is the new-born King of the Jews? for we have 
seen his star in the cast country, and are come to do him homage. 
Camp. 

Where is this infant King of the Jews ? for we have seen Iiis star 
use, and are come to pay liim*Jiomage. Wakef.* 

III. 11. lie will baptize you in a holy wind and a fire. Wakef. 

15. SulFor me now, for so it becometh us to perform every 

lighteous ordinance. Wakef. * 

V, 3. Happy tlie poor who repine not. Camp. 

13 . Be ye the salt of the earth. Waltef. 

29, If thy right eye cause thee to oflend. New, 1. V. 

If thy right eye ensnare thee. Camp. 

37. hor whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one, 
Wakef. Dodd. 

47. What good will ye gain from this ? Wakef. 

A"l. 1. Take heed that ye perform not your religious duties be- 
fore men. Camp. Dodd. 

Take care of ysur righteous deeds not to perform them before 
men. Wakef. 

'fake lieed that ye do not your acts of righteousness before men. 
New. I. V. 

7. And in prayer talk not at random. Camp. 

But when ye pray use not many words. New. — idle words. I. V. 

13. For thine is the kingdom, and the powt*r, and the glory, 
for ever : omitted New. and I. V. Inclo^d in brackets by 
Camp. 

27. And which of you with all his anxiety can gold a^inglei 
cubit to his life ? Wakef. 
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Which of yo^ by his anxiety can prolong his life one hour 7 
Camp. 

Which of you can by all his anxiety add to his acre one cubit ? 

Dodd. 

34. For the morrow will have trouble of its, own. Wakef, 

VII. 6. Give not that food which is holy to dogs. New. I. V, 
Give not the sacrifice to dogs. Wakef.* 

28. And when Jesus had Bnished these words, the multitudes 
were astonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. 

And when Jesus had ended this discourse, the people were as- 
tonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. 

The people were amazed at his teaching. New. I. V. 

VIII. 17. Thus verifying the saying of the prophet Isaiah ; 

‘ He hath himself carried off our infirmities, and borne our dis- 

tresses.’ Camp. V 

So that it was fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet Isaiah, 
saying ; * lie took aw*'iy our infirmities, and removed our diseases.' 
New. I. V. 

So as to fulfil the word of Esaiah the prophet, saying ; ^ He 
took up our infirmities, and bare away our sicknesses.' Wakef. 

IX. 16. Nobody mendeth an old garment with undressed cloth. 
Camp. 

Now no man putteth a piece of unwrought cloth upon an old 
garment. New. I. V. 

X. 15. — in a day of piiuishmenl. Wakef. 

17. But beware of these men, Wakef. 

42. And, whosoever shall give to one of these lowly disciples a 
Clip, &c. Wakef. 

XI. 3. Thou art he, that is to come : cau we look for another ? 

Wakef. 

6. And happy is he, to whom I shall not prove a stumbling- 
block. Camp. 

And happy is he who shall not stumble at me. Wakef. 

And happy is he whosoever shall not offend because of me. 
New. I. V. ‘ 

23. And thou, Capernaum, which hast been exalted to heaven, 
shall be brought down to Hades. Camp. — the grave. New. I. V, 
Wakef, 

XJI. 4. How he entered the tabernacle of God, and ate the 
loaves of the presence. Camp. 

6. But I say unto you, that sometliing greater than the temple 

is here. Wakef. 


Now I affirm, that something greater than the temple is here. 
Camp. 

7. I love mercy better than a sacrifice. Wakef. 

I require humanity, and not sacrifice. Camp. 

I d’esjre p^ty, and not sacrifice. New, I. V. 
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variously rendered. 

is. — and he shall give laws to the nations, ^amp. 

— and he shall publish his law^ &c. New. 1. V. 

20. — whilst he is bringing righteousness unto victory. Wakef. 

— until he send forth his cause to victory. New. I. V. 

— till he rendcs his laws victorious. Camp. 

21. And jn his name will the Gentiles hope. Wakef. New. I. V. 
36. — in a day of {Punishment. Wakef. 

— in a day of judgment. I. V. 

XIII. 12. For whosoever hath much, to him will be given in 
abundance ; and from him that hath little will be taken even wluil 
he hath. W'akof. New. I. V. 

49. So shall it be at the conclusion of this state. Camp. 

Thus will it be at the conclusion of this age. Wakef. — of the 
age. I. V. 

® - # 

5(». Ilis sisters also, are thcr^ not all of our opinion? Wakef. 

Do not all his .sisters live amongst us ? Camp. 

XIV. 2. And therefore these powers ar* active in him. Wakef. 
.'»?>. I'hosc in the bark came and prostrated themselves before 

him, saying, 'J’hou art assuredly a Son of God. Camp. 

Then those that were in the ship came and did him obeisance, 
saying, Truly thou art a Son of God. I. V. 

Then lliry who were in the vessel came and fell down before 
him, sayiiiir, Trniy thou art a Son of God. Wakef. 

XV. Why 4f)ye also set aside the commandment of God for 
) our tradition ? Wakef. * 

o. 1 di'vote wliiitevcr of mine shall profit thee. Ctimp. 

I’hat is an ofl'eriiig to God ; by which I might have profited thee 
Wakef. 

14. llcgard them not r they are blind, &c, 1. V. New. 

Gi\e them up: they srre blind, &c, Wakof. 

19. For out of flic heart come wicked reasonings. Wakef. 

I’or out of liie heart proceed malicious contrivances. Camp. 

XVI. d. Yr hyfyjcrites, can ye judge from the face of the sky, 
and not from the signs, of this season ? Wakef. 

is. Thou art n<imed Rock. Camp. 

Thou art Peter, which u hy interpret atiov a rock, 1. V. New. 
Thou ait truly named Peter. Wakef. 

22. Then Peter took him up, and rebuked him. Wakef. 

Then Peter took him aside, &c. I, V. New. 

23. Get thee hence, adversary, thou art an obstacle in my way. 
Camp. 

28. The Son of man coining to his kingdom. Wakef. 

The Son of man enter upon his reign. Camp. 

XVJI. 2. His garments became bright as snow. W^akef. 

1 1 . lb consummate the whole, Elijah indeed must come first, 

('amp. 

20. Docause of your want of faith, Wakef. • • • 
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24. Doth notVour teacher pay the didrachma ? Camp. 

Doth not your master pay the half shekel ? I. V, New. 

XVIIl, 3. Unless ye be changed. 1. V. New. in marg. Camp, 
Unless ye turn. New. Wakef. 

6. Whosoever shall Icad into sin one of those lowly disciples, 
who believe in me. Wakef. 

7. Woe unto the world because of anare^: snares indeed there 
must be : nevertheless woe to the ensnarer. Camp. 

Alas ! for the world, because of temptations, &c. Wakef. 

Alas ! for the world, from causer of ofiending, &t. 1. V. New. 
17. Acquaint the congregation with it. Camp. 

Tell it to the congregation. I. V. New. in marg. 

26. The servant therefore fell down on his knees before him. 
Wakef. 

Then the servant, throwing himsVlf prostrate before his master. 
Camp. 

The servant therefore, fell down, and did him obeisance. I. V. 
New. 

34. And his enraged master gave him up to the gaolers. 
Wakef. 

And his master was angry, and delivered him over to the gao- 
lers. I. V, New. 

XIX. 3. Is it lawful for a man to divorce his wife for any ftiult ? 
Wakef. 

12. Whoso is ablh to endure it, let' him endure it. Wakef, 

Let him act this part who can act it. Camp. 

14. For of those whq resemble them is the kingdom of heaven. 
Wakef. 

17. Why askest thou me concerning good ? L V, New. in marg. 
But, as thou wishest to go into life. Wakef. 

21. As thou wishest to be perfect, Wakef, 

25. What rich man then can be saved ? Wakef. 

XX. 20. Prostrating herself. Camp. 

Doing him obeisance. I. V. New, 

Falling down before him, Wakef. 

28. Even as the Son of man came not to be waited upon, but 
to wait on others, &c, Wakef. 

XXL 3. The master hath need of them. Wakef. I. V. New. 
The master wanteth them. Camp. 

8. Then the greater part of the multitude, &c. Wakef. 

Now the greater part spread, &c. Camp. 

29. Yet afterwards changed hU mind. Wakef. New. I. V. 

32. For John came to you, who profess to walk in righteous- 
ness. Wakef. 

.For John came to you in the way of sanctity. Camp. 

"36. Again he sent other servants more respectable. Camp, 
mole bonburable. Wakef, 



variously rendered. Sbf 

XXIL 9. Go ye therefore into the cross roads, Wakef. — the 
branches of the ways. I. V. New. 

23. Sadducees — who say that there is no futut% life. Camp. 

34. Now when the Pharisees heard that he had silenced the 
Sadducees, they esrme together for the same purpose as the Saddu- 
cees, Wakef. 1. V. ^ 

— they were gathered together in the same place. New. 

43, Why then doth David by the Spirit call him Lord ? Wakef. 

How then, &c. New. 1. V. 

How then doth David, speaking by inspiration, &c. Camp. 

XXIII. 24. Blind guides ! who strain your liquor, to avoid 
swallowing a gnat. Camp. 

Who strain off. New. in marg. Who strain out a gnat. Wakef. 
New. I. V. . 

36, Verily I say unto you, •All this blood will come upon this 
very generation. VV^akef. 

Verily 1 say unto you, All shall be charged upon this generation. 
Camp. 

38. Behold! this temple will be left unto you desolate. Wakef. 

Quickly shall your habitation be transformed into a desert. 
Camp. 

Behold your habitation shall be left by you desolate. I. V. 
New. 

XXIV. 2. Do ye gaze on aII these things ? ^Wakef. 

3. Tell us when these things will be; and what will be the sign 
of thy coming, and of the end of the age. Wakef. I, V; New, — 
of the conclusion of this state. Camp. * 

Ifi. The love of many of my disciples will become cold. Wakef. 

20. And pray that your flight be not in rainy weather, nor in a 
sabbatical year. Wakef, 

33. Know ye that the Son of man is near. New, 1. V. 

Know that he is near. Camp. 

Know when ye see all these things that he is nigh. Wakef. 

,01. His portion with the perfidious. Camp. I. V. — the ungod- 
ly. Wakef. 

XXV. 14. For the Son of man is like one, &c. Camp. 

26. Malignaikt and slothful servant. Camp. 

29. For to every one that hath much, to him shall be given, 
and he shall iibound. I. V, New. 

For to every one who hath mucky abundance will be given. 
Wakef. 

From him who hath little. Wakef. I. V, New. 

45. Inasmuch as ye refused it to one of the least of these, ye 
refused it to me, Wakef. 

XXVI. 12. For it is to embalm me that she hath poured this 

balsam on my body. Camp. ^ , 

For she shed this ointment on my body to embalm m<;. Wakef. 
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For in that she hath poured this ointment on my body, she hath 
done it for my embalming. I. V. New. 

25. Rabbi, is it 1 ? Jesus answered. It is. Camp. 

Master, is it 1 ? Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said irulu^ 
New. L V. 

Master, is it 1 ? He saith unto him, It is. ^ Wakef. 

26. Jesus took the loaf. Wakef. Camp. 

And after blessing God. Wakef. 

28. When he had given thanks to God, Wakef. 

XXVI. 30. And after the hymn.* Camp. When they had used 
a hymn. New. When they had recited a hymn. I. V. And after 
a hymn. Wakef. 

36. Till 1 have been to pray yonder. Wakef. 

41. Watch and pray that yc conje not into such a trial. Wakef. 

42. Oh my Father, if there be nfb exemption for me ; if I must 
drink this cup. Camp. 

If this cup cannot be remored from me, and I must drink it. 
Wakef. — but I must, &c. New. 

45. Are ye still asleep, giving yourselves to rest ? Wakef. 

74. Then he began to wish curses upon himself, and to swear. 
Wakef. 

XXVII. 5, He went away and strangled himself. Camp. 

And after his departure he was choked with anguish. Wakef. 

40. As thou art a Son of God. Wakef. 

XXVIII. 6. He hath been raised. Wakef. 

19. Go ye and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
into the name, &c. Ne^v. I. V. 

20, I am with you always to the end of the age. New. I. V. — 
to the conclusion of the age; Wakef. — to the conclusion of this 
State. Camp. 


PREMIERE INSCRIPTION du Voyage de 
Fr. Cailliou d r Oasis de lliibea. 


Possidoiiius Strat^ge, 

sf^Ai mis sous VOS yeux les copies tant de la lettre qui m’a 
6te 4crite par le Seigneur Pi'6fet que du decret qui raccom- 
pagnait; stiin qu*cn ayantpris comiaissance vous vous y confor* 
luassiezy et qu on ne se permit rien de coutraire aux dispositions 
j]ui y scat coiKenues. 
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** Ncuvi^ine aunee du r^gne de Tiber&Claud^ C6sar Auguste, 

Empereur, 7® jour de Mechir, Cnaeus Lucilius Cnpiton d 

Possidonius, Stratege de TOasis de Thebes : 

“ J’ai redige un d6cret sur Tabus qiie se permettent des mili- 
taires en nyarche/que je vous eiivoie; et je veiix qu'il soil port6 
a la coniiaissance dc^la nation en general et des individus en 
particulier, par une publication tant dans la ville m^tropolitaine 
de cbaque Nome que dans chaquc Bourg. Vous aurez soin, en 
consequence, de le faire exposer en caract^res clairs et ostensi- 
bles, afin que nies reglenicns A ce sujet ne puissent etre oublies 
de qui que ce soit — Cnieus Lucilius Capitoii dit : 

J^ai appris depuis longtenis que des depenses illegales et 
motivees sur de faux pr^textes avaieiit lieu de la part de per- 
sonnes en place, qui abuseni de leur autorit6, dans un esprit de 
rapine ct d’audace; et recemnieiit encore il nTa ele rendu compte 
que dans la jurisdiction de Neut principaienient des frais ont et6 
pones en d^pense par Teffet des chicanes de ceux qui 6lant en 
niarche ont exige, comme foumitures de consommation et de 
passage, des objets qui iTcii font et n’eii peuvent faire partie, et 
aiissi au sujet des transports. C^est pourquoi je defends ^ tout 
soidat, cavalier, courrier de dtipeches, centurion ou tribun, tra- 
versant Ics Nomes pour se rendre a leur destination, de rien 
prendre, ni d’exiger des nit»}ens de transport, s’ils iTont pas des 
i6<^iiisitions dclivrecs par inoi, et que ces nicines hominies re^ 
qoivent plus que le logement seulenient (]^uand its soiit en marche, 
et qu'ils II ’exigent pas d’autres objets de founiiture que ce qui a 
btc regie par Maxitiie. S’jI arrive que quelqu’un ait rcelleiiicnt 
donne ou porl4 en compte, comme Tayant donn6 ct qu’il le r6- 
partisse sur la communaute, ce qu’il iie lui etait pas permis de 
requerir, je Timposcrai au decuple de ce dont il aura grev6 le 
Nome. 

** Que les iiispecteurs de TEmpereur, les inspecteurs de boiirgs 
et de villages qui sont repandus dans chaque Nome, v6ribent 
tout ce qui se d^pense pour le Nome; et si quelque perception 
illcgale ou toiltc autre injustice se d6couvre, qu’ils Teifacent des 
roles, et que les percepteurs paient soixante deniers outre la 
restitution. Quant a ceux qui auront apure des comptes dans 
les districts de la Thebai'de, qu’ils adressent a Basilide, affranchi 
de I’Empereur, le r^sultat de leur verification ainsi que les per- 
cepteurs eux-m^mes; et si quelque chose a 6t6 faussement 
compt4 ou injustement preleve, jc le leglerai aussi bien que si 
Ton se ffit adress6 d nioi directeinent.” 

(1) Tloffsticividg (TTparriySg. 

Trig TTBfji.^&elc-yig ju,oi uwo toO Kvplov ’//ysjxovoy •[#i]o-T0X^f rcS 
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imoTtrar/fumf irgoirT«[yittaTi] rei 6 /x»r o»oTer«jj« tret el- 

Soprts ctuTOtg oftJovo^Ts koI UTrevavriov roig vpotrlTa^^eitrt toX- 

fbarai]. 

A» hirou Ttfieplov KKavBlov Kaiu'etpog SB^Bttrrw Avroxgarogog 

^ t, 

Ms^Ap Z, (2) [r'vaios AovKikios Kot7r!]TU)v noiretBoovlep trr partly m 
'O atreoog [6ij^a*3o^]. * 

fTirepl rris 7rop8[uoft.eya3V xa]xoE0iij|xO{ruvi}f [8i]aTayjuia [toSp 
typoi^ot o] we]x^^af [o“oi] 6ouXo/xat oX[t»] e$vsi [xai* IBia Siatra- 
^Yjvat gv]Tff Tp MriTpoiroXst tow Noftoi xa\ xaS* l[xao-T»]V tto'XiV' o3(rTfi 
SeT <re aW\h ffpodsivai o’ft^isa'i xat iv(r^fiOig [ygiftiioKTi xuTudiikov Hv]a 
fif^Bevt' afiin)fA.ov^Tut ra bit epteOv [o-TaflevraJ, 

(2) rvaiog [^l]oy[xi]Xi 05 Kanirm Xeysr 

Ka\ itaKoti pLsv ^xovov rtvotg Bairavrg oBixovg x») itoLpaLKoyii\(roL\(rctg 
biso Tuv 7 r\sovi)XTtx^g xa.\ avaiBcig rottg lfoy<rja»c* uico^gaufjLEvoov yl- 
ve(r$oit, xa\ vuv Bs ev rjj raiv Asowtwv* /jL^Xicrra eyvoov vTto&strtt on 
avctKlcrxeTOti ti, BiaBtxaL}^6vTaiv^ aBeujg tmJv stt} rettg IJopsiutg ^ evg brro- 
xelfiem^ e]g Bairavctg xai £svlag auraiv Ttx fi^Ts onu fx^rs o^s/Xovra 
elmt* ofiolcog Ee xa) ayyupsicoy (^} oyo/mari. Ato xsXgJu) tou; Sto- 
BeuovTag Bid ratv vofjLwv argartwruc xai litire'ig xai a-rdropag (4) xa) 
exaTOvretpx»s’^ av^peywoyc axavraj 

Xa/xjSaveiv, ptijEe ayyapsustv (.i) si ju,:^ tivs? Ijtta BiirXdofjiocra (Vj) s^overr 
xai TOUTouj 8 s (TTEyjj fLovov Eep^scrfiai ( 6 ),Touf 8 i 6 ^>;^ 0 |xgvou 5 * yx-oxsi/xe- 
voV Ts ft») 8 sva |«.>j 8 sv vpaTTSiv efeu Toov uiro Ma^lftov (TTaflsvreDV, lav Ss 

Tif 8», ^ w; BsBojjiesyov XoyicrTjTa*, xa) eio'rrpd^r^ Sjjjxotr/a’ toutov to 
E fxa^rXowv eycu hxitpd^eOy* o3 auroj expats tov Nop^ov. xsd too pLi^vb- 
cotVTi TO TeTp«x’Xa<riov 8eo(ra> lx tij? tow xarocxpiBevrog oba-lag, *0[pi- 
rooa-av ^}ao'iXixo^ ypufMftuTBlg xd.) xMpi,oypoLpiy.ctTelg xa< TOXoypa^[jxa- 
oT] gi(r* xxTa A^ojx^v iravTa oVa BoLrravsiTui lx row AojxoD’ el n 8* 
a^* «xo[x’]expaXTai itapa\6ya>g ^ aXXo xav «ypa^g[i]o'0!a dSixov' o[J 
fxXoyio'Tai X] If^xovra ew^iSoTOo-ov. OI 8* Itti tiJ? &vjfiatBog^ Btare- 
TpAvwxoTsg Tflc XoyiCTT^pia, xa) irpof /3a(riXEi8)jv (7) tov ivaiVa^o^ 
axeXetl^spov Ta lx Tou XoyiTTijg/ou xa» rovg hkoyirrdg we/tirsTwo-av. 
"O, T* av9 9rapa to Bixaiov XsXoygu/xevov ^ wfwpayftgvov touto 8io^- 
6afPOfisii OfiOi'aog. ^ 

(1) lIoij-iBiviog. La gravure pi^^eiite ce iiom 6crit fie la sorte, 
riiais ^ la huitieine ligne on lii IJoaBiBJoviog, qui est la veritable 
orthographe de re iiom furm6 de IIoa-eiBoov, 


’ MnOATUHlArONHTAI— MHAENI AMNHMONHTAl 

* 0BOT»AIC_€>EOYCIA1C:. 3 AIPOTwAI— N€OTT»N. 

♦ AIAAPCAZONTmN AIAAIKAZONTa>N. ’ XPCAIC— nOPflAlC, 

« KOIAA€NA— KeiM€NA. 7 CKATOATXXAC--€KATONTAPXAC. 

8 4.1AI€nV\ACi»OfeA<*AIAT€TPAN«ij«OTer. 9 0€AN-O.TIAN. 
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(2) Dfoiog AovxtXwg Kctnirtov. La premiere ligne de ia lettre 
n’a coDserv6 que la derni^re s^llabe dc KolvItoov ; mais comme 
celle du decret fournit la plus grande partie des trois noms^ je 
vais rendre conipte des motifs dc nia restitution. On lit dans 
la gravure FMAlbX- Ce prenom ne peut etre que FNAIOS. 
KAUITSIN est egalt*nient bien 6crit. 11 reste done le nom in- 
termcdiaiie, ou de fainille, a determiner. La gravure ofFre une 
lacune dans le milieu, OT . . . AIOS ; ce qui a donn6 'A M. Le- 
troniie I 'idee de lire OTKPriAIOX- Je crois comme lui que la 
lin ne doit pas etre autre que . 1102 ', que VOT doit etre respecte : 
mais ayaiit remarque dans la copie du voyagenr Anglois Edmon- 
stone, publiee A Londres, eii IBC2‘2, lovXtog, j'ai suppose qu’il 
avait apper^u une lettre ed*ace(>^ an coinmenceinent dc ce nuni ; et 
cumpuraiit cela avec les notfis des coiitetnporains transmis par 
I’bistoire, et ayant le surnoin de Capiton, j’ai Irouv^ dans Tacite, 
livre IV. des Annales, chapitre 15 , le passage suivant : Apud 
patres tunc cuncta tractubantur, adco ut procurator Asia.^ Luci- 
lius Cnpito, accusante provincia, causani dixerit, inagna cum as* 
severatione principis, ‘non sc jus, nisi in servitia ct pccunias fa- 
iniliares dedisse : quod si vim Prsetoris usuipassct muuibusque 
militum usus foret, spreta in eo mandata sua : audirent socios.’ 
I ta reus, cogiiito negotio, damnatur,” Ce meinc r6cit se retrouve, 
avec quL'bjiies chaiigeincns, IJaiis Dion Cassius, hvre LVir, § 23: 
70V KuttItovol 70V T^v 'AdloLV iTTiT^OTTEyVavTa e; to <Tvvslgiov IcTYiYotys^ 
xai eyxaXfcVas olvtm oti <T7fCiTmTaig e^^p^^aro, xai aKKct rtvi (og 
x«* eVpaftv e^pvya^svasvm La difterence de ces deux 

versions cuiisiste en ce que, d’apres Tacite eVst ie s6riat seiii 
qui condainna; dans Dron, eVst IT^rnpereur; en ce que Tacite 
irindique pas la peine, et que Dion nomine Texil. Quoi quM 
eii soit, le delit etait fort leger : i1 ne s’ugit iii de concussion ni 
de cruaule, mais Vie ce que ifetant que simple procureur ou 
agent de riilmpeieiir, dans une province proconsulaire, e’est-A- 
dire, A la noiiiination du s^nat, (vois Dion, liv. cm. § ]4,) il 
avait voiilu usurper siir ie pemvoir du proconsul. Dion dit qu*il 
avail ei6, el non quM etait alors, procurtnr de rEmpeieur, 
dans la province d’Asie, hntrpo-Trtv^ccvra, ce qui expliquerait 
comment il sernit devenu ensuite Pr6fet d’b’gvpie; puisque les 
procureurs de TEmpereur etaient pris parini les chevaliers Ko- 
mains ou les afFranchis, (Dion Liii. 15 ) et qii'Auguste, dans la 
crainte de conipromettre son pouvoir, ct vii riinportance dont 
etait TEgypte pour rapprovistonnement dc Rome ettie Tltarlw, 
avail reglfe qu’elle n’aurait pour adniinistrateur qu’tin clievalitr. 
Komain A sa nomination, sous le litre de Prefetj oe qui pe cesja 
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de s’observer.* Or pour d6montrer comment LuciliuSi Pr6fet 
d*£^ypte, en Tan neuf du r^gne de Tib^re, 775 de Rome, 
de J. C., a pu etre condamn6 I’annee suivante par le stmat, 
comme procureur ant^rieurement de la province d’i\sie, e’est-^- 
dire, en Tan 776 de Rome, 23 de J . C., il faut se rappeler que 
Tib^re, mont^ sur le tr6ne en 767, au mo’3 d'Aout, a dii, sui- 
vant Tusage, compter une ann4e a la fin de 767, ce qui portc la 
neuvi^tne ann6e, cotnmenc4e en 775, et renvoie la condam nation 
de Lucilius par le s6nat de Rome A la dixi^me de son r^giie. 
Cette succession de circonstances ne preseiite done rien d’in- 
compatible et se co-ordoiine, A mon avis^ de mani^re ^ pouvoir 
faire attribuer i, Lucilius Capiton le d^cret que nous avons sous 
les yeiix. 

On doit de plus observer que la date sc rapportant ^ la publi- 
cation, et non au decret, le fait remonter a une 6poque ant^- 
rieure peut-ctre d*un a i, si Ton calcule la lenteur des communi- 
cations d’Alexandrie avec les Oasis, le terns qu’il a fallu dans 
un lieu d^pourvu d^ouvriers pour graver un asscz long 6dit, et 
routes les circonstances acccssoires qui out pu en trainer des 
retards. 

(3) ofioDs Se XAi ayyaptltov ovoftarj. La signification premiere 
dVmgflrie est une requisition de chevaux de route et de voitures 
de transport: voyek. Saumaise de Flenore Trapezitico, p, 275. 
Cette expression parait venir des Perses, dans le vaste empire 
desquels, comme ensuite sous les Lnipereurs Romains, les cour- 
riers mettaient des chevaux en requisition pour continuer Icur 
marche. Pour exercer ce droit il fallait tenir de Tautorit^ com- 
petente un 6cdt appel6 dans le meme terns Diploma^ parcequ’il 
^tait trac6 sur des tablettes {codicilli) destinies ’1 inscrire ces re- 
quisitions. Voyez liv. 12. du Code, le litre De Cursu Publico, 
Digest, liv. 45. lit. loi 37, post initium.- Pline le jeune, 
Rpistol. liv. 10. ep. penultima : Diplomate diebiis et noctibus 
iter continuare.’’ £p. 14. Festinationem tabcllarii diplomate 
ai^uvi. Ce mot Giec se traduisait en Latin par evectio; Sym- 
macb. liv. 4. ep. 6.: evectiones impetrassc me gaudeo.^’ 

(4) aTmgag. Ce nom, purement Latin, designe une classe de 
subordonn^s aux ordres des gouverneurs Romains dans les pro- 
vinces, &-pcu-pres comme les licteurs; tnais ces derniers avaient 
pour fonction sp^ciale d'accompagner le magistral ou d’ex6cuter 
ses ordres dans le lieu tn^me de sa r^idence, tandis que les sta- 


* Tacite, Annal. liv. xi r . c. 60. et Hist i . 1 1 . iEgy ptum copiasque quibus 
Cifcrccretpr jam^de A.D.Augusto equites Romani obtiuent loco ragiim. 
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t£urs <^taient des courriers ou cstafettes d partir aussit6t 
(ju’ils cn recevaieiit Tordre : litteras a tc niiiii stator tuus reddi- 
dit Tarsi/’ Cic. ad diversoss ii* 17. initio; ‘‘utad te statores 
meos et lictores cum littcri.s mittereni^** ibid. IQ. ; stator pne- 
torius/’ Inscript^de Gruter. p. 1031. n. 3.; stator Augusto- 
rum/* p. 600. n. 6.; centuriae statonim^’' p. 268. n. 8. 11 faut 

reiidre ce mot d Hesychius, v. crraTOf. 

(6) eKoLTovT^^a^ xa\ s’etonner de voir 

deux terminaisons differeiites d deux mots de meme origiue et de 
m^.me composition qui se suivent immediatemeut. Cette, diver- 
sity n’a rien de contraire aux regies, et repose sur des exemples. 
Actus Apostol. c. 24. oTavAu(noLs fi*«yyw(ro/x«i 

Ta xotQ* diotTa^acfx,6VO$ re sxstrovTapxjl Tifipeia-Oai flauXov. 

(6) xai TouTovs^sa-Tsyri /jlok^v Ne pouvant s’appliquer 

quaux militaires en iiiarche, doiit il a ety question dans le pre- 
mier membre dc phrase, force a prendr^ dans le sens 

passif ; et quoique les exemples n^eii soient pas comniuns, je ne 
vois pas comment on pouirait s’inscrire contre une pareilte as- 
sertion. Le verbe Latin aedpere se rend par la forme inoyenne 
en Grec, mais accipi bera>t-il prive d*un Equivalent que rEclame 
iniperieusement la neccssite du langage I Lorsqu’il s’agit de re- 
cevoir des objets inanimes, Kap^avsorQai sufHt, mais pour des 
personnes il faut se servir du primitif ou d’un de ses 

compobes. On dit, crreyri, fevia ralg o*x/a *5 Uxs<rQai, Demosth. 
9rs^i TnxpoLTrpeirfieloii*', mais pour exprimer la meme idEe dans le 
sens passif quel autre verbe que Uxop^oti peut-ou employer? 
Tliucydide offre une construction qui a avec celle-ci une ressem- 
blance d autant plus gmnde qu’il me parait qu’on ne pent non 
plus prendre activeinent sans renverser la syntaxe de 

fond en comble, piiisqu’il se rapporte au sujet du verbe, liv. 2. 
§ 72. Ishsvxt TrhotTaisi^) x«i wsp) tj vaa-^ ttoAsi, AuKt^M- 

povioDV avoxuipr^cavTooy, '/Idr^vala'i eXiovreg (r^lctv ovx evnpejrao^iVf 
^ Ov^^otlot, (og evopxot onsg xard re afA^oregovg Se;^so’0ai, aZ$ig 
<r^My T^v TToXty vsigaaaxrt xarecXec/Sny; ou que les ThEbains, comme 
compris dans \c serment cn vertu duquel les deux partis devoient 
etre regus, tentassent de repreodre leur ville. Si Ton vent prendre 
ZeXe<r&ati activement, il faudra prendre incidemment x«r^ ro 
^^oTspovg dexsvOott : d'aprEs la condition de recevoir les deux partis, 
Hesychius, (rT6yavij<r«r ^rey^ y7ro8s;^5^yw. "TnoSexfi^you est bien 
certainement passif, puisque la forme de I’aoriste n’a rien de 
com mini entre le passif et le moyen ; mais s’il existe un aoriste 
passif, comment les tenis commuus au passif et au moyen seraient- 
il$ rEprouvEs ? Je ne vois done aucune raison pour changer la 
Ic^on du icxtc, tel que le represente la gravure* avee beaucoup 
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de corrccitoti ; ni"^de possibilite de prendre aiitrement 

qiie passivemeiit* L’lmpersonal eyBe^&rat est encore uiie preuve 
de i’empioi de ce verbe cumme passif. 

(7) ripog Bot(rt\uhYiv rov Kuitretpog utrsXiuQsgov, Ce Basilide, 
afFraiiclii de i’Enipereur, ctait vraiscmblabloinVnt un kvirgovog, 
procurator Csesaris, en Egypte. 11 est asse? remarquable qii’on 
retrouve uii Basilidea Liberttis en Egypte ^ I’^poque ob Vespa- 
sien s^y rendit pour alferde la k Home, se faire reconnaitre Em- 
peieiir. Siietone, in Vespasiano § 7.: “ Hie eum de firtnitate 
imperii capturus aiispiciunt, a^dem Serapidis, submotis omnibus, 
solus intrasset : ao propitialo inultum Deo tandem se convertis- 
set,, verbenas coroiiasque et pairficia, ut illic assolet Basilidos 
Eibertiis obtulisse ci visus est, quern neqiie admissiim a qiio- 
quam, et jam pridein propter nerver^um valetiidinem vix ingredi 
longeque abesse constabat.” 

Tacile, liv. 4. de rikstoirc, c. 8‘i, racoiile, avec quelque dif- 
ference, ce nieine fait ; ct rmscription que nous avons sotts les 
yeux facilitera la correction de celui dcs deux auteurs que nous 
couiparons, qui se Irouve eii faiite par sou opposition avec elle. 

llistoriar. iiv.4.c.82, AUior inde Vespasiano cupido adeundi 
sacram sedeni (forte %dem : iiempedei ciijiis de nomine et origine, 
utinfrarefert'l'acitus,aiiibigltur),utsuper rebus imperii coiisuieret. 
Arceri tenipio ciinctos jiibet : atqiic iuj^ressus intentusque nuniini, 
respexit pone terguni e prinioribus iEgyptioruin, nomine Basili-* 
dell ; qiiciti procul Ale.Yiudria pliiriiini dieium itiiierc et segro 
c oipore detineri baud iguurabat. Percunctatur sacerdotes, niim 
illo die Basilides templum iuissetf percunctatur obvios imm in 
111 be visus sit? denique, missis equilibiis/explorat illo temporiK 
niomenio octogiiifa niiilibiis passuiim abfuissc. Tunc divniam 
specieiTi el vim rt:sponsi ex nomine Basihdis interpretatiia est/' 

Nous vo}’oiis dans Tun el Taulre lecil iin iiasilide qui appa- 
rvLijf. dans le temple oit Vespasien s'etart eiifernie senl, quoiqiril 
fnt eluigni; d^'\le^alld^ie d’uiie distance de plus de 80 miites, et 
imiiade; ensorte que Ton angiira que le Dieii n’avait prodnit 
oette vision qiic pour donner a entendre (\ Vespasien qu’il le 
deiitmait au trone, par la lessemblaiice de ce fantome a^ec un 
l»omme appel6 Basilide, diminutif du mot Roi, en Grcr. 

La seule difference qui soit entre les deux auteurs e'est que 
Sij^tone nomme Basilide affranchi (libertus) et "1 acite, run des 
plus illustrcs parmi les Egyptiens (e primoribtis Aigyptiorum) 
Lipoe et Torrentius out r^form^ Su6tone d*npres Tacite. Ernesti 
a d^fendu la b^n de Su^tone en disant que Basilide 6tait ini 
aft^nchi de Vespasien. L’inscription pronve qii’il a rais6n, 
mai4 non' pas coiuplettenieiit. Tikhons d'expliquer les deux 
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recits par ellc. Le Basilide dont parle ^inscription est Evident* 
niciit nil procureur de TEmpereur, plac6 eii Kg^pte pour 
pcrcevoir les revenus de la couronne. l^e contact habituel et 
la relation d’affaires qui existaient entre ces sortes d’liidividus et 
les Prefets 4taieift un motif sufliisant de les charger de quelques 
details de Fadministsation. Voii^ pourquoi Capiton renvoie a 
ce Procureur fix6 dans la Thebai'de la coniiaissance des contes- 
tations qui pourraient naitre de rexanien des comptes des per- 
cepteurs de Tunpot, snuf i\ lyi en i6ferer. Maintenant vo^rons 
s’ll se peut que.le nicme Busilide,qui existaitla neuvi^me ou la 
huitieme aiiiiee du tegne de 'Hbere^ fiit celui dont il est mention 
dans les deux historiens *A Tepoque de rav^nement deVespasien. 

Nous avons viij en parlant de Capiton, que la neuvi^me 
ann4e du r^gne de Tibere repond d la 77o* de la fondation de 
Rome, 22* dc la naissance de J. C. L’annee du s6jour de Ves- 
pasien en Egypte est la 824® de Rome, 74* de J. C» J1 y a done 
entre Tune et I'autre quarante-neuf ans. Supposons incme que ce 
soit quarante-neuf ans revolus, au lieu de la quaranle-neuvi^me 
annee ; rieii ue s’oppose d ce que Basilide fiit depuis peu de 
lenis Procureur de I’Empereur cn Egypte lors de la redaction 
de cedecret, et qn'il n’y ebt ele euvo>e jeune, e’est-^-dire, entre 
20 et 00 ans. 11 avail done inuins de 80 ans quand Vespasien 
Ic vit apparaitre dans le teiftple, et Tetut de sunte dans lequel les 
deux auteurs s’accordent U le represeuter convient parfaiteUient 
a I’age que nous lui doimons. Quaut d cp que de jeunes procii- 
reurs etaicnt cnvo}es iioinujcinent en Eg}pte, j’en dediits la 
preiive d’un passage de Suctone dans la Vie de Nt-roii, | So.: 

Tuscum nutricis liiium relcgavit, quod in prociiratione iEgjpti 
balneis in adveiitum suuin exstructis lavissct.” L.e fils de la 
iiourrice de Neron ne poiivait t'lre que fort jciine a quelque 
cpoqiie du regne.de cet Eiiipcreur qu’il eul ele envoy6 coinme 
son Procureur en Egypte. En effet, Neron inonta sur le trone 
a 17 ans, en 54 de J. C. 80? de Rome, r6giia 13 ans et demi, 
par consequent mourut eu ()8, 821, age de ‘K> ans et quelques 
iiiois. Doniiaulrdeux ou trois aiiu6cs de plus si i’oii veut us- 
cus, rnais lui eu retrjucliaiit aiissi queiqiies-unes pour le terns 
presume ecoiile entre sa destitution et la iiiort de Neron, on 
trouvera qu’il pouvait avoir au plus trente ans, et vraisemblable- 
nient nioius, lorsqu’il quilta TEgtpte, oii il avait 6le plus ou 
inoins de terns iVocureur de rEinpereur, 

De toute cetfe discussion Foil duil coiiclure en fuveurdii texte 
de Suetone, que c^est d tort que Torreutius et Lipsc retranchent 
le mot libertus ajoute au noin dc Basilide ; que^cette denomi- 
nation peut fort bieii sc coucilier avee cc qu'eu dit Ti\citc, qii*il 
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6tait (e primoribus ^gyptiorum) un des Iiommes les plus qua- 
lifies de I’Egypte, parce ^u’en effet un honitne charge pendant 
un demi-siecle de radministration, partielle k la v6rit6, mais tou« 
jours considerable, des revenus des Empereurs en Egypte, la 
plus riche de toutes les provinces, n’etait pas un hoinme sans 
importance ; siirtout dans uti si^cle oh affranctiis, comme 
sous Claude et N4ron, avaient plus puissans que les Consuls. 
Enfin si Ton ne peut coiicilier les deux id^es, cVst 'racite qii’il 
faut corriger, ct lire, an lieu de ” eq>ninoribus,” “ e prociiratori- 
bus .Egyptiorum/* On ne doit pas douter, eii elFet, qu’il n'y en 
efit phisieurs dans une m^me province, lorsque le besoin le re- 
clamait. 

(8) La conformity d’objet de ce decret avec un autre public 
par Burckhardf, dans son Voyage de Syrie, et insere par M. 
tronne dans TAppendice d des Hecherches siir THistoirc de 
TEgypte sous Ics Grets et les Romains, me detcimine a Ta- 
jouter ici, comme un nouveau commentaire au premier, dont il 
confirmera le sens tel que je IVi interprete : 


SxTOvpv^vos 'fiavrjtrmc ]\fr}rpf>xoofjt,ta ro5 TpA^tovo; Xottgslv. 
*Eolv rig fitatMc CTpetrtcoTYjc xa) J^iswrrj; sTTKTTslXavT^s 

jxoi lxSiX)j$^(recr5?*' ovts yug ouv elor^ojfav rtvoc o^pslXne rotg fivsir, 
x«l fsvwva e^ovTsg ou ^uvoktSe avxyKot<r6r^!xi rak olxlsit; 

Toug ^svovg, f 

Tuuta fi.ov Ta ypapittotra, Iv Tr^c Mr,TPOKaoixiug up^uiv 

TTpoSsTEf fJirY^ Tig wg ayvor,7oig a7foXoy^<n;Tflji. 


Traduction, 

Junius Saturninus aux liabitans de PlnrnB, cupiliil' du pa}^ 
de Trachon, saint. 

Si quelquc militairc ou employe civil traversant vttlre teni- 
toire se livrait k des actes de violence, aiissitot qur vons mr 
Taurez 6crit, je vous ferai rendre jiislice ; car biCn loin dp devoir 
des contributions aux troupes de passage, vous ne pouvez nieme 
ytre contraiiits a leur donner ic logement, piiisquc vous avrz 
une caserne pour les recevoir. 

Placez dans un lieu apparent de votre rapitale ce rescrit 
que je vous adressp, afiii que peisonnc ne pui»4sp sVxnispr sous 
prytexte de I’avoir ignore." 

^ ■ 


‘ OAI. 
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*tOTAlOC CATOTPvmg^ qui adresse aux Ifabitans du bourg 
de Phaena dans la Trachonitide^ le decret conservateur de leurs 
privileges, m’a paru meriter quelques rechercbes sous le rap- 
port historique, afin de determiner I’epoque du d6cret, le per- 
sonnage qui I’a Kiidu, et le peuple auquel il s’adresse. 

J'ai d'abord susp^cte le noni de *Tov\ios, que Tillustration du 
Dicta teur a rendu si cominuii qu’il vicnt d'abord i la pens^e, 
et qu on a cm le lire des que quelques lettres scmblaient Tiodi- 
qucT ; qiioiqu*en efTet dans les provinces nouvellement con- 
quises, telles que In Gaule, il se rcpr6!>ente souvent, on puisse 
expliquer cet usage par le defaut de noms enipriint6s du Latin 
de ses premiers habitans. On ne croira pas qiie les magistrals 
Romuins aient abdique Icurs noms ancieiis et transmis heredi- 
tairement, pour usurper cqlui du chef des Empereurs, tel que 
I'auiait fait ici Saturninus, Gouverneur d*une province Romaine. 
La piemiere correction qui me soil veriue cn pensee a ete de 
lire 'loCviog : die ii’exige que la supposition d’une ligne perpeii- 
diculaire ajoutee au X et d’appui sur Texistence d'un Junius 
SaturiiiiiLis, iiomme par Suetone dans la Vie d’Augiiste, § 27 : 

J unius Saturninus hoc tradit amplius.'* C’est done un liisto- 
rien dont Suetone invoque le tenioignage ; mais cettc correc- 
tion n’etaiit fondee sur auciiti fait historique, j ai cru utile de re- 
coiirir a des autoriles plu« graves. Un Saturninus, gouverneur 
dc Syrie, d'oii relcvnit la I'lachonitide, est nomm6 par Tbisto- 
rien Joseph dans ses Antiqiiiles Judaiqiies, ^ plusieurs reprises. 
Faisons le comiaitre; d’apres la traduefion d’Arnaud d’Aiidilly, 
liv. Ui. chap. l.S. II s’agit pr^cisernent de la Trachonitide. 
(Havercaiiip, liv, IG. c. 9.) Herode-le-Grand, dans la vue de 
purger le pays des volcurs qui s*y refugiaient, entra dans la Tra- 
chonite et tua tons ceux de ces voleurs qu*il put rencontrer. Les 
autres cn furent^si irrites qu’il ii’est point de perils quMs ne 
nieprisassent pour entrer dans ses etats et les ravager. He- 
rode s’adressa Saturninus et Volumtiiiis, ^tablis par Auguste 
gouverneur dans ces provinces,* pour les prier de les chatier.” 

(Havercan>p, ibidem, chap. 14.) Alors Herode, du consente- 
ment de Saturninus et Volumnius, poursuivaiit ses adversaires, 
entra avec une annee dans TArabie.*’ 

(Haverc. 1.11. chap. 17.) “ Herode ayant fait amcner ses fils 
devaiit Tassemblee d Berite (Alexandre et Aristobule, qu'il avait 
eus de Marianne) pour ieur perinettre de se justifier, eile lui 


* Saturninus ^toit Proconsul de Syrie, el V^olutnnius seuleiiieiit Proou- 
reur de I’KiTiporeur. V. Nonsn Ccuoi.i|>liia Pisaiu, | v eOti. • , 
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coiliirma le pouvalr qu*Augii$te lui avait doiine de disposer d^eux 
coiiinie il le voiidrait. Saturiiin, qui avait el6 Consul ctqui avail 
occupy des emplois fort hotiorables, opiua le premier avec beau- 
coup de moderation, &,c. I^s trois tils de Saturninus, qui lui 
servaient de lieuteiiaiis, opincrent conime lui.** 

(Haverc. 1. 17. c. 2.) Herode, pour etablir tine emigre 
surete daws la Trachouite, fortifia un village qui etait au milieu 
du pays, (probablement Phieiia) ; le rendu aussi grand qu*une 
ville, et y mit une garnisoii. Ayaiit appris qu*un Juif, noiiiiiio 
Zamaris, venu de Babyloiie avec b(iO cavaliers, s’etait ^tabli, par 
la permission de Saturnin, gouverneur de Syrie, dans un chateau 
nomm^ V^alalhe, proche d’Antiochc^ il le tit venir, &c. 

(Haverc. 1. S, c. 4.) Uerode otivoya c\ Sutiiniiii, quilesfit 
conduire d Rome pour faire leur proces, deux Arabes qui etaient 
Venus pr^s de lui pour le faire assassiner.** 

(llaverc. 1. 5. c. 7«) ‘‘Antipaler arrive a Jerusalem eu meme 
terns que Quintiliiis Varus, qui avait succurie a Satiiruiii dans le 
gouvcrnement de Syrie.*’ 

De cette suite de passages il resulte inrontestablement que 
Saturninus fut gouverneur de Syrie avaiit Quiiitiiiuc» Varus, qui 
fut prec^deinment Consul. Son consulat et son gouveruement 
de Syrie soiit encore meiitionnes par d*uutre.s auteurs* Ces 
in&mes ecrivaitis noqs font coiinaitrc sou nuni, qui n est iii Ju- 
lius ni Junius, niais bieii Sentius. Velleius Pateiculus Jibro 
c. 77- “ Qua) res (Pompeii junioris inducia*) el alios clarissi- 
nios viros et Neroneni Claudium, et M. Siluiuim, Scntiuinque 
Saturninum . . . restituit reipublica\” Ibidem, c. JVu clariiiTi 
excelleiuis viri factum C. Seiitii Satuniini. circa eu tempora coii- 
sulis, ne fraudetur mcmoria. Aberat in ordinandis Asia* Orien- 
lisqiie rebus Caesar, circuinfereiis terraruiii orbi pra'seiitia sua 
pacis suae boiia. Turn Seiitius forte et solus, el abseiite Csesare, 
COS, cum alia, prisca seveiitate siimmaque cbnslantia, vetere 
cousulum moreac severitate gessisset, prolraxisset pubiicaiiorum 
fraudes, puuisset avaritiam, legesslsset in serarium pecuiiius pub- 
licas, tuni in comitiis habeiidis praDcipuum cgit cotisulem.” 

Le meme, c. 103. Cum oinneni partem asporrimi et pericu- 
losissiriii belli (^u?sar vindicaret ; in iis, quui miuoris eiantdiscri- 
minis, Seiitiiiiu Suturiiiiiuin, qui Uiin legatus patris i'jii.s in Ccr- 
mania fuerat, priefecisset ; virum multiplicem in virtutibus, gna- 
vum, agilem, providum, inilitariumque otficiorum patieiitem ac 
perituiii pariter ; sed eundeni, ubi uegotia fecisseiit locum otio, 
liberaliter laiiteque co abiitentem ; ila tamen, ut eiim spleiidi- 
dum ac hilareni potius, qiiaiii luxuriohiim aiit desidem diccres. 
De.cnjus.viri ciaro celebrique cuiisulutu piajdiximiis.** 
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11 cn cst encore question aux chapitres K)9 et 1 10. 

Le consulat de Scntiiis Saturninus est malrqu6 dans les fastes 
consulairesa Tun do Home 734 ou 735. 

Quant aux fonctioiis de gouvoriieur de Syrie, Tertuliien en 
parle dans sou tralte contre JVIarcion, liv. 4. c. 19. et Jui attri- 
buc le receiiscmcnl dc population ordonnc par Auguste, et qui 
fut cause du deplaccraent de Joseph et dc Marie de Nasareth 
pour sc reiidre ^ Bethlecm^ oh naquit N. S.: en cela il diifcre dc 
St. Luc, quit an ch. 2. dc son lwangilc% I'uLtiibue a Cyriiius, 
c’est-a-dire, P. Sulpicius Qiiinuus. Tertuliien fait ainsi remon- 
ter ;i cinq ans avunl la luissance dc N. S. Tepoque de cc re- 
censement, pLiisqu'ii piirait constt.nt que e’est en 747 que 
Qtiintilius Varus icmplaca dans \v. gouvcrncmcnt do Syrie Sen- 
tius Saturninus, et que M.^S. ne naquit que Tan 752 de Rome ; 
inais cetle ditfcrence clironologiipie pent s’expliquer par la 
diiree de Toperation ; d’uiilouivS diversites do ce genre sont 
conimiiiies en chronologic, et co u\ A [>as ici le lieu d'eii trailer. 
II siiflit dc recojinaitre coni’nc nu* )n»cst:d>!c le gouvernement 
de Syrie conlie a C. Senlius Saturn. mis, de 740 environ a 747 
de Rome, ot que p( ndant oe tcnis (cs h.ihiiaii^ de la 'IVachoni- 
litle Toccupiirent, conjaintoiiienl I’.vec liorode, pour retabhr 
I'ordre panni eu.\; ctMpu \rdisemblabliincnt donna lieu tl Tor- 
donnance que jc liii atli^biic cn chmigcaqjl le nom de Julius cn 
Seiitiiis. i*eut-ctre ce < hang4;iiic!it doil-il s’etendre ju&qu’uu 
lexte de Suetoiie par la idbnnc de Junius qu on y lit jusqu^a pie- 
sent, Ncannioins il seiail pea fjode podi ce dernier, pnisque rien 
lie prouve ridenlite des deii\ Saturninus, qui an contraire ineseni- 
ble evidenlc cnlre c^hn qui cst noinmc, par les hisloriens, 
coniine gouvernenr de Syrie et rauteur du decret qui nous 
occupc. 

MTfTp'jHsofji,ia Toij I/crnploi de fjLTtTpoKMf^lu dans cette 

inscription fixe/ a cc qu’il me seiiible, la niaiiK^re dont ou doit 
suppleer uiic abbreviation dans line inedaille que cite Toilius in 
Kpistoiis Itiiierarhs, Amsterd. in 4". 1700. epistohe 2dai initio. 
On y lit AN'^IOXESIN, MHTFOK. C’est inie medaille de Hos- 
tilianus. MriTpoM^mvlot, que propose Uenninius daiisses observa- 
tions, u’est point uii mot Grec. 

Toils olxiais, rein place dans la le^on de M. Letronne 
par U^a(r6ui Trap’ oixia^, doit etre conserve d’apres Taulori e de 
Demostli^ne irep) UoLpuirpea-^elas, ^ 425. 

davfiai^ou<n, xoii iorao’*, xst) to TsAsyTaiov, av 

ei$ Us/iovo'vyi^ov ip, Sgp^so’Sai ralg WAso-iv sla-tv eJ/ijpio'jxfi/oi, 

VOL. XXXII. C/. .//. NO. LXIV. 2 A 

^ k 



BELZOnrS EGYPTIAN TOMB; 

Proving that it a Scrapeum^ dedicated to the funeral 
mysteries of Strapis by Scsostris the Great. 


It is a mortifying reflection, that the magni6(wnt excavation dis- 
entombed from the silence of thirty centuries by the skill of the late 
unfortunate Belzoni, should have attracted so little of profitable 
public notice, while exhibitions of trqnsitory interest have drawn 
crowds to their survey. The artist, the antiquary, the scholar, the 
philosopher, and the historian, cannot, without impugning their 
title to the dignified appellations they assume, neglect the earliest 
monuments of the sciences and arts ; records which appear to 
connect the first and the last races of mankind ; which elucidate the 
theology and history of the earliest ages. 

It has been the fashion to consider this excavation a tomb : 
our opinion is that it w'as a serapeum or cavern temple, devoted 
to the funeral mysteries of Apis; and sepulcral only :u a secon- 
dary point of view ; for in such structures, the founder and, some- 
times, his family were occasionally allowed to be inlombed. In 
this point of view, it may be considered as much a palace as a 
tomb, such as was that of Osymandes, whicli in several particu- 
lars, especially in the consecutive arrangement and appropriation of 
the chambers,* it resembles. As this is' a view of the subject us 
important as it is novel, 1 shall not waste time by a prefatory de- 
tail of the various chambers it contains ; but bear the reader at 
once in medias res. 

It is certain that there were rocks in various parts of the world 
hewn into winding passages and chambers, for the celebration of 
religious rites arid mysterious trials of a funereal nature, connect- 
ed apparently with the primitive religion of mankind ; and that 
they exist to this day in Persia, in India, in Greece, in Syiia, in 
Ethiopia, and in Italy. These excavations were generally charac- 
terised like this, by a sloping descent, a pit or well, a double en- 
trance, one concealed ; and a sacred coffer or cymba. These 
characteristics were necessary to the celebration of the secret 
rites, according to the extant records which descrit'? them. We 
hate indeed, a scriptural description of a serapeum (if 1 may so 
term iO of Adonis, the Lord Osiris of Syria, which strikingly corro- 
borates the truth of the view above taken. (See Ezekiel, Chap. 8.) 

In the passage above referred to, the number of twenty^ 
five men” is remarkable. It was the amount of the cycle of 
years at the end of which the priests entered the serapeum, 
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for the purpose of secretly drowning^ and ontombirig^ Apis* For 
the fact of the periodical peiforniance of this rile, and of the 
place wherein it was performed, we have e;oorJ authority, — that of 
Paiisanias, lie informs us, that “that there were secret caverns 
ill which A CIS w'AS embalmed — which ko stuangeu ever 
A pr no u'li 1 j>" WHICH riii: priests iTniMSELVEs never en- 
■lEUKD hV" ON T4^T OCCASIOK, Ali D WHICH BELONGED TO AN 
AN CHAT Ti MPLi: OF Serapis.*' Cati It be doiibsed after this, that 
the splendid room, called the saloon, was devoted to the rites of 

Apib, \\1IIN Til) KEMNAN^’ OF AN I'-MBALMED ApIH WaSUCtUuHy 

found there ; and wlion the iitll pis, is almost the only, cer- 
tainly, the oNi-v puOMiKrxT houue Tcprtscnted there? 

'i'he luysteiies of Apii- were ditiused over the {greatest part of ^ 
tijp ancient world, ni which the iuiau.c of a nnnolaor or man bull, 
apjieais to have been an cinbleni of the primitive state of man — 
peihaps his crtediluviaii^ condition, wdien the year be^^an with 
Taurus. Tlie relics of this suptrstition are still preserved in India 
and Japan ; the riles cuimectcil wjib ft were ol’ a subteiranean, 
sopulcral and, most probably, saii^uiiuirv character. The word 
»S>;v//H.v means the fhe tomb of Apis ^ oi lather the Sun, (of which 
the zodiacal hull was one eniblem) in inferis. 

'I'lu iialleiies, the chambers, the staircases are all well calculated 
for tile performance of tlie initiatory rite. The well is not less 
admirably calculated for the severest trials of the initiate, one of 
which consisted of an iiscent by a “ Md^real iudder” ‘ of seven 
steps; another lieaiig; suspended over a pit by cords or con- 
cealed machinery. A^aiti, the descent of 300 feet, beneath the 
sarcopha'j^us, and terminatinp:, as BclAini intimates, in a secret 
EN IUAVCE known only to Tin. priests beyond the Libyan hills, 
was evidently intended for a priestly jiis^gle. Even the bats, which 
Homer describes as tlie frequenters of the “ oracular ceils,"* were 
10 be found here ; nor could a descent to Hades— /ofi/is descensus 
Ai'crni — be belter symbolised than by that dark, sloping, and 
dreary passagw, communicating probably with “ the pit," (synony- 
mous with Hell among Egyptians as well as .Tews) on one side, and 
the subterranean Necropolis of Thebes, or hanging gardens (the 
earliest Elysium,) of the Libyan lulls, on the other. The splendid 
saloon, its 5?ix-pillared vestibule, and bold proscenium expanding 
like a theatre, were equally well calculated for the dramatic page- 
ants and sublime delusions exhibited in that portion of the structure 
-devoted to the mysteries, which was called the theatre. The lateral 
and ulterior chambers were equally well calculated for the retiring 
rooms of the actors; and the magnificent alabaster sarcophagus 
for the concluding and crowning rile. 


Maurice's Indian Aiiti(|uities. 
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A detail of the pic\>ires and symbol in this extraordinary exca- 
vation will, we feel assured, corroborate the view we have taken. 
And first, the fact of the excavation bcinp; dedicated to Serapis, 
is proved by the repeated representations of that deity ihrout^hoiit 
the intire structure. In processions and asscinhlages (tf deitip'j 
he tlie central or terminating ohjcci. On imuiy oeeasions, lu* is 
depicted as a column wiili a human head,^ The eyes of the 
head of the column arc depicted in a certain mystical fashion, 
having a scroll and a pLipendicular line attached to it. An 
eye is treqncntly scon represented in tlic midst of ‘a cirerc 
among the liieroghpiiics. ‘weeping and laiijcntiug for 

the dead,’ was one of the litcs <-oi:iinon to all lin* funeif'al myste- 
ries, it is not impichabic tliat it nit-ans, ;'.s Dr. »)inig lias staled, 
an eye U't'vpini.!; : tlHaigU we i.onl i s.'ilu i have expertrd to liave 
found weeping; expressed, as in the mederii Chinese hieroglyphic, 
by an eye and the SYinboi oi' njftr. 

The scrapean cfd'ur.u, so di tingni-lied, Dr. Yoiinir liar, called 
STAniLl'iv: but wlieii ov'wlicic wa.** such a deity hfaid (;f in 
Egypt? That Serapis in [v.> capacity of guardian and mca-iurer of 
the Nile, was portrayed as ucoinmn, thert can be no doubt. Dut 
in fact no collateral eviflenre is wanting to identify hi.N image 
wherever it appears rmougl oni the tomb. 

In tlie hall of four pillars, immediatciy alUi the v\i il, he Is re- 
presented Seated with liis usual giem niu.sk, injoiviim ilcatli. and 
in the while drf s^ usedutn the fnneH.d 'it' sei inilialion. lli-> h'el 
are swatlied also, winch was one oi iLom; nte.s, and :t i.^., ihok'on ei . 
a know’R maik of llarpoeratcs and Seiupis, buili signifying tin. 
Sol inferns, or sun in the Winter months, lie aUo giasp^ Ins pe- 
cuiiiir symbols of dual judgment of the dead us l^lulo or Lord ot 
the lower hemisphere — the pastoral crook implying to gather ; and 
the flail to separate. From his tiicipital capacity, it is known that 
the combined lunclioiis of the three infernal judges i< derived. In 
one part of the excuvation, he is depicted as a humaii-headed 
column, supported and placed on it> pedestal l»y ilJe hero-founder 
of the fcerapeum ; in others, lie apjiears slantlinc’ w'ilh swailn d 
feet, and furnished with wings; again, as a pillar wilh a human 
head crowned with four » apiiah-, and still grasping the flail and 
crook; in anotlicr insttUice. as standing beside a Nitomotor, and 
holding in his hand a plummet of judgment ; tejuivaicnt to the 
scales, which V.e holds on some of ihccuily Zodiacs. He was, w e 
know from various nicdal.s, represenicil as a vase with three heads 
of animals ; numerous instances of iho funereal rynocophalic 
vases occur in the excavation. Hollow vases of tin- kind were 
found in the room of cnuchcs, the most conpsicuous decoration of 
which is the figure of Scrapis on a column. His attending priests, 
in the Eleusinian riles, as I'luto, as well as in the Egyptian riles as 
Sei;.{)is, bovc ihc^marks of four animals devoted to him ; the first 
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was a lion ; the second, a hawk ; the third, a dog; and the fourth, 
a man. These figures agree with the Jewish Cherubim ; they 
constituted tlie original Cerberus, another emblem dedicated to 
Pluto or Serapis ; for Cerberus was supposed to “ guard the way” 
of the Klysian fields, and was placed at the gate of Pluto’s pagan 
luJeii at Moibbsus, as the way of Paradise was guarded by the 
“ fiory sword” of:^ Jewish Cherubim. 

Having thus sliowii to whom ibis magnificent excavation was 
dedicalcd, it appears an appropriately consecutive inquiry, to de- 
monstrate by wliom it \vas*so dedicated. And here one circum- 
stance is very obvious : viz. the picture of the hero or royal 
founder of the a».iapcum appears as often in all parts of the sera- 
peum as the deity to whom it was devoted, and always in the 
same relative position towards each other; — the heio as support- 
ing, the doily as supporte^d ; the hero as introduced, the deity as 
rec>iving; the hero as initiated and apotheosised, the deity as 
consinnmatiiig the initiation and apotheosis. 

As rcguhuly us he appears, two lieraldic shields appear above 
his head, containing, on the principles of modern heraldry, the pa- 
ternal dtsii^ nation on the right, and the pictural name of the 
founder on llu* left. The latter has baffled all the exjionnders, in- 
I hiding the iiKhTuti gable C'hampollion ; for the original interpre- 
tation of Psainniis has been given up. For our ])arts, wc do not 
hesitate to btate our full conviction theit the hero king, who founded 
and dedicated the senipdnin, and was probably entombed within 
Its saen d pu'Cincts, wu’^ StsoMri'i the Cieat, culled Harnesses 
Si then in the ( 'iiionielos. The ])atcrnal ^liield consists of the 
suiiH cli.iiMCl. r.> IN ?dr, S'tli h:i> htitly assigned to the name of 
Aincnu'j-lii‘' I'l iM* niion. Ni'w S*‘'ihon Itnincs^t'S wu'j the son or 
giunilMJU ('I iM liiiioii, r.nJ stxiiuls in \t in siiccL'^-ion to him in the 
Chionjcles. 'i'i.e i.if.Te.ie. is Mngubr.Jy onniirmed by tiie relative 
po'^illou oi li'c f'U Fh';n:.!ic n.niK s on Va-. I’unks' Talile of Aby- 
dos. li h-> tiiio tliut I’lK’ b.e lutic ( 1 ariU'U ra composing the name — 
VIZ. an ort'j .i daf llam itt^ and the Si nlt'd Ji^ure jf Ptha will not 
pioducc lhi‘ nuiwe of Sitbon, unics'- tinj ligiires belong to an ear- 
lier class of letters Inning t'lsaldean or c>ther sounds, as may be 
not unjustly viiNpecled ; but they Cviinpose his name, Rama or 
llamessey, tlr-e article Phi, tfu, indicated liy Ptha, being in other 
instances cxpletivcly introdmjLd ; and if the seated fniurC be Isis, 
as wc suspect, ill'll end of Ptha, which Mr. Salt's exposition, no- 
thing 111 fact wanting. 

Wc need not say, considering this view of the subject, with 
wh.it propriety the procession of captive Ethiopians, Persians, and 
Syrians, or probably Jews, was introduced as an embellishment of 
ail excavation, ri curding his exploits and apotheosis. 

To enter into a systematic exjdanation of tlie scries of symbols 
cinjiloyed in this magnificent work, would fill J* volume ; indeed 
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several of the detaclicM symbols (among^ which we may instance the 
eagle over the head‘af the apotheosized hero, and on the ceiling 
of the entrance) would furnish materials for a separate treatise. 
All that is requisite, is succinctly to advert to such of the symbols, 
as complete the proof necessary for the establishment of tht' theory 
advocated in this paper. Any further disquisition would exceed 
our limits. 0 ^ 

On both walls of the corridor 37 feet in length, leading to the 
pit, are painted the funereal processions of which the lower mys- 
teries were composed, and the bout Df Charon or Baris, which 
conveyed the dead over the Egyptian Styx. These arc accompa- 
nied by other funereal processions, in which the sarcophagus is 
lepresentcd in the act of being taken into the cavern. The corri- 
dor conducts to the gulf, where probably some tiial of fire and 
water awaited the initiate, and round .which the assembled gods 
of Egypt are depicted, as if to sit in judgment upon him, and to 
receive or reject him. It is remarkable that three black rams, 
which Ulysses sacrificed at the month of a similar pit, are por- 
trayed at its entry. The black dogs of death are twice rej (resented 
seated on the steps of the staii cases, in the line of the initiated 
hero’s advance. In one instance they arc changed for two ser- 
pents. As the hero-king approaches the consuinmalinu of the 
mystic rite, he is received by Isis, and clothed, as was the case at 
Eleusis, in a new garment : and he is subsequently introduced to 
a sitting figure of Serapis, (as king of the mysteries, sw’athed and 
clothed in the white garment of initiation,} by Osiris, and Bulls. 
In the Hall of Beauties^ l)e is represented as wxddcd to Ncplhc, 
the celestial V'enus, and he is finally d» picted as crowned and en- 
throned, wilh an eagle, the emblem of an apotheobis, over his head, 
and a golden sceplie in his baud. Symbols employed in the mys- 
tciics appear on all sides of the walls, from thi* entrance gate to 
the magnificent theatre, in which the triumpli of the niysta was 
probably announccfl, and celebrated by the loud acclaim of the 
assembled hierocracy of Thebes: — priestesses of ‘Osiiis Bacclius 
in leopnrd skins with serpent wands — priests beaiing the convolved 
folds ot tliegre.it serpent of ttcniity — the mystica vannus Jaerhi — 
the two jiomegrandtes <;f good and tvil — luslial s])arg( faciions-- 
ilio proseni.uioii of the thigh of Apis, as a symbol oT the ** gjipod 
lot,"' (it was so called) which the iny&ia was entitled to share — 
the figure of Dernogoigon’s head — ihe figure of tlie recumbent 
inysta diawn through a hole in the wall with his feet foremost, 
by means of scveial cords applied to various parts of his body — 
the repeated appearance of tlie four actors of the mysteries — the 
^’halassion or nuplial chamber, (calletl by Belzoiii, the room of 
couchts) which was a peculiar and well ascertained appendage of 
the rites of Apis and Adonis — the funereal couc hes and vases be- 
neatlir ihem-^-and^ ‘finally, the mystic ark or coffer itself, covered 
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with representations of the upper and lower mwteries. To these 
evidt nees should be added, the singular symbols seen on the first 
stair case of the excavation, leading to the mouth of the pit. The 
latter in an extraordinary manner identify the descending passage, 
with ihd facilis descensus Avernt of Virgil's sixth Eneid. On each 
side of the stair.case, are two parallel recesses, as if intended for 
** Cubifia/* and the walls within them are painted with the figures 
to which we refer. They are such as might naturally be expected 
in the vestibule of the palace of Hades, and the initiate here per- 
haps W'as surrounded fciy similar fearful spectres to those which, 
among several Egyptian symbols, such as harpies, gorgons, sirens, 
and cliimcras, the Roman Poet has introduced : 

Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faueihus Orci 
lAictus ct ultrices posuere cubilia Curm : 

Pallentes habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectusy 
Et MetuSy et niale8uad& Fames, et turpis E^estasy 
Terribiles visu form^e : Letumgue, Lahorqne. 

Now among the figures depicted above the cubilia^ most of 
those in Virgil’s description may be recognised and identified — 
Luctusy weeping a fountain of tears from bis head; War, portrayed 
as a fountain of blood ; Senectus, leaning on a staff, reminds us of 
the Sphinx’s riddle ; a black dog symbolises the presentiment of 
Evil or Anxietif, There is Fear, represented by a black human 
victim flying from tlie executioner ; Ikath, portrayed by the same 
victim bound to a stake anil decapitated ; A\las or Labor appears 
bearing a globe; and Letum, a Gorgon form — terribilis visu 
forma, — is characterised as a tall human ^ectre, clothed in a black 
pall, and with the head of a beetle. 


In Nuptias MAXIMILIANI Principis SaxonuB et 
LUDO VICjE Principis Lucce mense Nov. a.d. 
MDCccxxv. Academia Lipsiemis. Auctore God. 
Herm A y*NO . LipsicE. 


iVcciPE verba boni pr;jesaga novis hyinensis, 
Maximiliane, dulce Saxonum decus, 
Qua? Pietas et Arnor puro concorditer ore 
Hac auspicata luce rite nuncupant. 

Nam cui nobilium proles generosa pafentum 
Dilecta fidi ducitur consors tori. 
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In Nuptias Maximiliani^ 

Huic blanduA^ risit placido Spes pronuba vuitu, 

Et conjugalem Faustitas pncfert faceni. 

Est aliquid, proavis ab regibus esse creatuni 
Jungique fortes et boiios connubiis. 

Nam parilis parili generatur stirpe propago^ 

Et pertiiiaci noscitur sanguis nota 

Antique faeroum de sanguine derivatii«r^ 

Non vanus altx sponsor indolis/ neque 
Degeiiercs niagiiis nutrit natalibus ignes, 

Sed spirat idem pectoiuiu fervens calor, 

Factaque ma jorum factis sequare nepotes 
Discunt, avitas a.‘mulantes glorias. 

Tale Tuo fulget Tyrrheni ab littore pouti, 
Maximilians^ sidus exortum toro, 

Qua priscos fania est EtruscoruLi Lucumones 
Lucas superba condidisse moenia, 

Quani non viciiii Ligiircs, Komo^ve colonus, 

Non barbarorum vis Golhorum perdidit^ 

Non Narses itcrum Romano milite enptam 
Delevit, aut Alars T^angobardorum ferns, 

Naniqiic erat in fatis^ ut in iilLs arcibus ohm 
Hispanicorum degeret regum genus, 

Unde propagarctur amabile geimen amceiiis 
Longinquiim tid Albiin Saxonitni convallibus. 

Quaie ubi post varios ca>.us nunieiosaque bella 
Luca' resurgens bbero virlus pede 
Constitit, et siuvi sine cieeo lobore feni 
Regni novavil jura ct nuperi inoduni, 

Multi ilia ante 1 talas urbs fertur nomniis urbes, 

Invisa luilli, ncc inagis cuicpiani invidens^ 
ipsa suis coiiUnta opibus, pictatis arnica, 

Fiutrix bcnarinn ct uiina mulct artiuni. • 
illu ergo patria vciiiciili Lustu prceamiir 

SpoNSiii:, bonoqne Pj.xncipi Sponso siinul. 

VivJte fclices, et, qui Vos fadcre junxil. 

Am oris exoplata rerte pricmia. ' 

feliccs, et diMte Copiu cornu 
ViiSTnAi seqiiatnr lida foruiuic conies. 

Quo populus, quo Vestjj A l>OMiis,celsi(]ue PnoriNQUi, 
Jpsumque Kkgis gaudeat sanctum caput, 

Jims giaiidaivi, quo non aut justior umquam, 
i\ul vixit a:(|uc civibus earns suis. 

O utinani banc animani seros tucatur in annos 
i^iis ador^ptuin aniiueus votis Dcus, 
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llanc animani, quae prsesidium est coltinienque salusque 
luvuin in omiie gloria ingens Saxonifm. 


FAUSTAM NAVIUATIONEM 

Rc^is- Augustissimi at Potentissimi Friderici 
< i u 1 L i: L M I III., ^qiiumy unlverso populo acclamante^ 
navi vaporibus acta Eonnam prcctcrvcherctur d. xiv. 
Srqit. carmine celebrate sirnulquc rector at us et ma- 
</^lst7'aius academic i in Universitate llcgia Eorus- 
sica Rhcnana amiuaiji instauraiionem a. d. xviii. 
(Jet. MDCCCXXA\ H. XI. in Aula Vicai'ia Academica 
solcmnitcr pct'ugcndain indicit A^vCmVSTvs Cuilel- 
Mus A ScHLEGEL, Univ. Rhen. H. T. Rector. 

V EiiTicE turrigeio lubciitibus imiiiinet iindis 
Uupt s : a sa'Vo dirta dracone fuit. 
il 1C. molii ill lipii siinj grata cubilia lyjeno, 
lc%i topiio tcciaqiie pumicibus. 

Hu: jsivat icstivos inpnd. vvnrn ducero somiios, 

I>u:n < aura rucciuil^ros. 

At t.iibito aiLoiiJii.', fhviiiii capni cxtiilit autro^ 

Pru^pu iouiciue alt:s Hitit armidinibus : 

I'ragoi iiuaulas aun *! ferit^ An nii‘a regna 
Invahil tuix p( lagi doniiims ? 

Intwnuiit #lnc'!i;t. {uusii '•ticpitnqiic rotarum, 
l\l longo jpuiivaiil iv'juora vorticibiis : 
i_>vlj>inija^ cunu scii jaira'rit AiupliUritc, 

Sjorso qui paudo subsilnint agilcs ; 

Siu Nv'ptuiins rquos lininss^is pAlat habenis, 

, Caii unu'.s ruicm juimiguiis pedibus, 

Nnrii vidi: an iailorr Non ludens belliia ponti^ 

Non truxerc i^lani qiiadriipcdesve latoni. 
iSec Riuluni nigit lni?c, iiec.pandit carbasa vcnlis, 

Nuc mil lequali cainihi icmigio, 

Curnt sponU‘ siin, motuqiic volubilis orbe, 

Ccu beta iiigcnio inacliiiia J-)a"daleo. 

CiTuo at eiiiiii fiiinos, aite volitaiite faviila ; 

Forte refndit iiquab Mulcihci ignc suo- ^ i 
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Quod genus tberoum est, cui tot miracula parent ? 

Quod tautis Div(iin navigat auspiciis ? 

Jam vultum agnosco propius, veiierorque betiiguum. 

Salve, Rex ! Quanto glorior hospitio ! 

Nec non Magnaniinum circumstetit aurea proles. 

Haec navis regni spemqtie decusque vehit. 

Tu meruisti armis^ ferrer ne Gallic:^ ainnis ; 

Te volvam ductus vindice TeL^onicos. 
llle ego, Romanis olim qui claustra triunipliis 
Objeci, lieu ! nuper qualiaWssiis erum ! 

Liber et oblitus, secura pace, laborum. 

Nunc Bacchi et Cereris miinera Iseta colo. 

At VOS, connubio junctse, nica gvmdia, Nympha:, 

Fraternique amnes, hue, agite ! ite siinui. 

Jam celebrate chores, unibraciila texite fronde, 
Funibus et proram nectite pampineis, 

Principis ct Genib puros libutc liquores, 

Implete el succis pocula iiobilibiis. 

Vos, Augusta Cohors, ne spernite dona Lyiei, 
Qiieis septemgeniinus Nilus et ipse caret. 

Cur Pactoli equidein invideain Phasibque tiuentis ? 

His quoque gurgitibus dives arena micat. 

Ciinctis piic duviis uitoliani cornua Rhenus, 

Si tibi sat p'lacui, Rex, PATiiiAiQUE PatekI 
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edition the Latin signiff^atiops, &.c. have been rendered into 
r'nglish, the quantities carefully marked, aud about 3000 new 
words added. It foims a valuable Greek and I^^nglish Lexicon. 
1 vol. 8vo. lOs. 6d. bds. ^ 

Tlie present Fiditiori of ScnnrvrLrus* Lexicon, which has for so long 
a period facilitated tiic labors and promoted the knowlege of Greek stti> 
dents, comes reconiinendcd to notice of the juvenile reader by liaving 
the explanations in our own tongue. The plan of introducing into School 
Hooks plain Liiglisli fur hald Latin, in the viterpretutions of Greek 
weirds, has within ilicsf few )»*ars heeu sanciioiicd by many most re- 
spectable teachers of youth, and we trust that apian so founded in com- 
mon sense, tr-efiil alike tu the instructor and the pupil, will be univer- 
sal! v adopted. 

Great <aic i.ns been taken to make the translation as correct as pos* 
sible, and thon^ii we profess not to cdaiin the merit of universal accura- 
cy, yet we ventore to li(jpe that the mistakes, which we haverommitted, 
are but few an<i sliulit. We may add liiat tfie various errors in the ori- 
gmut, whicli have bien niiihipned in successive Editions, had become 
so niimerons, that we cannot, after all our care, expect to have succeeded 
in deteciing the whole ; hut what have escaped us on the present occa- 
sion, may tall under our eye at a future time. 

Cards of iMcfid ; containing the Jj'niunciations and Figures 
belonging to llie Prop<iSitions in the first six and the eleventh 
liooks ut Jmclid’h hJeinenls, usually read in the Universities. 
Preparod for Stutlcnts in CJeoinetry at the Universities and 
Schools, by the l*ev. ,1. Brass e, late J'ellow of Triii Coll.^ 
Can.b. Pr. bs. (i.s. in a case. Third Edition. 

Select Satires of Juvenal , with explanatory notes, l^nio. 
l^r. 5s. hds. 

Tironis Tlicsaunis; or, A New and improved Classical 
Lilin ,1 d I'.iiglish l^ictionary. By the llev. J, W. Niulock, 
M. A. Master ofllilchin School, llcrls. l^r. Gs, 

Orioines ; or Bcniarks on the Origin of several Empires, 
States and Cities. By Sir \V. Drummond. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Horace^ with English Notes. Os. Second Edition. 

Greek Grammar ; with Notes for the use of those who 
have made some IVogress in the l..niiguagc. ByK. VALPVj 
iJ.D. I^A.S. Tenth Edition. Pr. (is. «t/. bds. ‘ ’ > 
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Poems, Oiies,. Prologues, and Epilogues, spoken on public 
occasions at Reading School. Second Edition. Pr. Is. 

Philostratorum Imagines et Callistrati Statiise. Textum ad 
fidem Veteriim libroruni recensiiit et conimentarium adjecit 
Frid, Jacobs. Obscrvatioiu-s archa'ologici*. pr<cst*rtini argu- 
incnti addidit Frid. TIj. Weicker. Lij)S^y2»7.' 8vo. 

AAKAlO:i, SAn^fl. SmnXlltClS, XTXESIOS, Lyrici 
Gra'ci, curante Jo. Fr. J^oissoiiade. Par. 1825. in 32°. 

ETPinunS, Euripides, cunuiit. Jo. Fr. Boissonade, Tom. 
i. et ii. 


Luciani Toxaris, Gr<£(||. Prolegomenis instruxityannotatio- 
nem et qua?sliones adjecit C. G. Jacob. I lulls. 1823. 8vo. 

M^moire sur les Tragiques Grecs, par M. Ouvaroff. St. 
Petersb. 1823. 4to, 


Contents oj' the t Journal dcs Stixans for Jultf, 1825. 

1. Supplement u I'llistoirc gemralc des Htins, dos Turrs, et dcs Mo- 
guls par M. Jo^t*pll Scnkovv.ski ; [M. Sihestn* do Sacy.] 

2. Journal of a Voyage in Amu Minor, by W. M. Leake; fM. Le- 
troiine.] 

3. Tableaux historiqucs,€xtiaitsdcTacile, traduction nou\olle, avec ic 
texle on ugard pur xM. Lc Tellicr; [iM, JhuiiuMi.J 

4. Lcs Lusifides, on le.s Fortuguis, poerne du Famoens, cii <lix chants, 

tradnetioii rionvelldavc'C des Notes, p.ii J. Ji. ; [M. Ka}iiouaid.J 

3. Plali.jjis IMiilebns. — Jlrcen.snil, et eonimenturii^ illiis- 

tni\il, liudulieduh Stallniuiu ; fM, Cousin.] 

C. llis»t)iie eompan'c do!» b^sleiueb do philusu(diie, par M. Dcgcrundo ; 

( M. Cousin.] 

7. Literary Notice.s. 

Cor JufSUSt. 

1. Ilistoirc nuinreJie dc I’e. /x’ce biini'iiiic, par J J. Viic} ; [M. Abel- 
lleinu'.at.J 

2. Les Medailics < Irientalt s taut aiicienne.s ijiic in,t)demes, du cabinet 
de M. \\\ Marsdeii ; [M. SiUe.slie do Siic}.| 

3. 7'iaite elenienlaire de Muicudogu', j;ar 1. S. lleudant ; [M. Clic- 
YKUl. J 

4. rragmens de IVIeuandrc? el do Pbik rnoii, kc. traduits pai M, Kaoiil 

Uo< hett(‘ ; 1 M. Haynouaid j ' 

."i. llistoirL et ^Meinuiros <’<' rinslitut lioyal <le I’lanee, Aeadeinie des 
lubcupiions el JJeJles- Lettn s, Titn, 7. |M. Laiiiiou.J 
fJ. Literary Noliees. 

September, 

1. Tran.saetions of the Itoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; fKemusat.] 

%. Memoirc sur qtielqiieR Papyrus rcrils rii Arabe et leeenimeni dc- 
'kjouverts eu Fgypt; [M. Silvestre de Saey.] 

' Tile litbogruidied jilates ubieli ate to accumpuny ibis Memoire M^ill 
bs^inserlcd in .T future number. 
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3. Anticnt unedited mnniimcnts of Crecian Art f»om collections in 
various coiintiios, principally in Great Britain, by i^ames Milliiigcu ; 
fj\J. f’aoul-Koclicttc.J 

4. l‘Va«^inciisd’iiii Caiiri()ricit(» iii^>di( qiii sc troiivc dans la biUiolheque 
do Collcj^e Ho3al des iioldcs do Lisboiiiie ; fM. Bavnouard.J 

/> Traill' tlcinciilairc dc M^im*r:do*»ic, [»ar J'*. S. Bciitlatil ; [iM. Clic- 

t». Literary Nolb-cs. 

NEW INTKLI.IGENCE. 

IMogrujihiv innv-. nrUe ancicfnic cl moderne^ or an alphabe- 
tical history of the public ami piivate life of all men who Jiave 
distinguislH'd tln'insclvi's by their unliiigs their actions, their 
talents, their virtues, or their crimes. A work entirely new, 
t'dited by a society of men Jeainiug ami literature; vol. 41 
and 4C. (Sca-Sok) Pari'^, sold byjy. (i. Mjchuud, 2 vols. in 
8vo- and 384 pages. i 

Dc Ofiginibus el Tatis Ecclesifc CJtriiliaiLT ia Lidia Orien- 
lali; auctore }iat|Uin ilohienberg. ilafniiC. 1824. in 8vo. 

Aiinfth'> sive Tabnl.e suiclsronistlco-chronolo- 

gicic khalilaruin el leguin Orlenlis el Ocoidentis, accedente his- 
toria Tnicai imi, KaranKinoriun, Stlglnkitlaniin, &.e. IC codici- 
bus niaiuiscriptis Aiab. IJcg, l!annien<i.> composuit, La- 
tine vertit, cduht D. Janus La'»scn Rasmussen. Uauina'. J82.>, 
in 4to. 

Mineralogy. Pnahoiiff) d.'/fn ]\[iiU’}'ab)yiii / csuidiifia. An 
Introduction to tlie inini r.dogN of jSinmil V’c'^uvins, by I’. Mon- 
licelli, .secretary to liic Royal Acadcniv of Sciences at Naples, 
and M. Cavelh, with lit plates. Naples. 1823. 

Itii/y. 

They write from Itiily, that Angelo Mai has recently dis- 
covered considerable fragments of Menander and Poh/hius, and 
a coinpleto book of Diodorus Sicu/us^ which treats particular- 
ly of the Pheni^ans. 

Germany, 

hehrbuch dcr kirchcngcschichLe. Course of Ecclesiastical 
history, by Giescler Darmstadt, in Svo, I'his 1st vol. conducts 
the history to the reign of Septimus Soverus, A.l). 1<43. 

Dictionnaire historiqne, or Classical Universal Biography, 
an entirely new work, by general Beauvais, and a society of 
learned men; the bibliographic pail being rejpscd by M. 
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Barbier. 1st delivery, [A — Bog] in octavo, pnjjes; tlie 6 
deliveries will ct>ntaiii 1176 pages. The price of each on fine 
paper, 5} francs. 

Asiatic Miscellanies, or a selection of critical pieces and me- 
nioiis, relative to the Sciences, Customs, History and Gcogra> 
phy of Oriental nations, by M. Abel-H^usat, secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, Scc., sold Ijondey-Duprti. 1st vol. 
456 pages, in 8vo. The subjects coliecieef in this 1st vol. treat of 
the preaching of Christianity in particularly iir China ; 

of the two religions of the Logos, ^nd of Boudlia. General gram- 
mar and philosophy of language ; oriental writings ; history of 
India ; of the diplomatic relations entertained at various epochs 
by the Asiatic princes among themselves, or with those of 
Europe, &,c. "J"he 2d vol. will lia confined to paleographic,, 
philosophic and literary observations on the writings and lan- 
guage of the Chines^; the 3d and 4th will consist of extracts 
and fragments, relative to the literature, geography, and biogra- 
phy of the East. In an article on the life and opinions of the 
Chinese philosopher Lao-tseu, inserted in this first volume, it 
would appear that Plato had borrowed bis opinions from JLno- 
tseUi who floiished when Confucius was a child, and about two 
centuries before Socrates, who taught Plato : we have only 
room to say, this^is a most inter# sling paper, and the work 
has engaged the paitindar attention of the learned contributors 
to the Journal des Savam, who purpose giving a full and par- 
ticular account of this work in one of their next numbers. 

Polyglot Grammar, wherein the IJebiew, Chaldean, the 
Syriac, the Greek, Latin, English, Frertch, Italian, Spanish, and 
German languages, are reduced to one general rule of syntax, 
by Samuel Barnard, pages 312. in 8vo. New York. 1825. 
Wilder and Campbell. ' ' 

Chrestomathia Syriaca, sive S. Ephrienii selecta, cum iiotis 
criticis, pbiloiogicis, liistor., et glossario locupletisiiiios ; ‘X 
Hanh et Sieffert in 8vo. Leipzig. 1825. Vogel. 

The object of this work is to offer not only an assistance 
to academic instruction, but also to those who possess sufficient 
grammatical knowledge to read and understand the Syriac writ- 
ings without the help of a master. Leipzic, pages 603. Aug. 
1825. 

M. Wolf of Copenhagen has translated into the Greenlandish 
language the book of Genesis, and thepsahns of David, at the 
enpence of d)e Copenhagen Biblical Society. Isaiah, and the 
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four Evangelists and the rest of the New T^ament, have aUo 
been translated into that language. « 

Expost de (juelques-uns des prindpaux articles de la Theogonie 
des Brahmes : Exposition of some of the principal doctrines of 
the I'heogony of the H/amina : conlainirig a full description of 
the great sacrifiifc of the Imrse, denominated Assua-Meda ; of 
the origin and of theS^hrfl jwing of the Gauges, of the celebrated 
templt of Gapa, of llSu^^ncarnations of Vichnou, Sec., extracted 
and •translated from th<' ‘'^'‘<it originals written in the language of 
that country, by the Abbe :}ubois, formerly missionary at My- 
sore. Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

The Lihrarj/ of the Seraglio. Some persons interested in 
oriental literature, having read the article on this subject* pro- 
cured tlie following iriform.yion, extracted from a letter written 
from Constantinople, by the ex-hospodar of VValaciiia, to his son, 
the prince Costantino Carazza. « 

** Besides it has been gen(Tally believed, and with a considerable de- 
gree of certainty, that the Sultan Mustapha here spoken of, hud been 
poisoned previously to his reaching the Ottoman tiuone; but the dose 
not being i>u flic ic fitly strong to produce instant death, was however, 
.sutficieiitly poyveiful to atfect essentially bis animal economy. It is also 
well known, that Scarlat, that is to say, ('ariu Carazza, enjoyed at that 
time the iiiiqiialilied favor of the Sultan, that he was the confideiitial 
physician oi his highness, and during many yOar.s he devoted all his 
time to the cure of that prince. But the advanced age of Carlo Ca- 
razza not permitting him to give that coiisfant and assiduous attention 
to his royal patient, yvhieh his disorder rcqi*ircd, he obtained permis- 
sion of the Sultan to place near him, in his stead, as far as regarded bis 
inedibal tiiiictioii.s, his sun Giorgio, a young man full of zeal, kiiowlege, 
and talent, who bad lately returned from liolland, where he had gone 
through hi.s studies in medicine. This }oiiiig doctor conliuiiitig the 
treatment commenced by his father, had the good fortune to restore 
the Sultan’s health, who to reward so eminent a service appointed him 
chief interpreter of the Sublirne-Poite, a high and distinguished office, 
in the exercise of which he died, at the moment when he was going to 
be advanced to the throne of Walachia. But the Grand-Seigneur, 
thinking that he had not sufficiently rewarded the family of Carazza, 
granted to old Carlo, the father of the deceased, the vacant place of 
graud interpreter, besides conferring on him tbo title of prince of Wa- 
lachia, excusing him, by reason of his great age, which exceeded that 
of a hundred, from fulfilling the duties attached to that dignity. The two 
Caruzzas mentioned above, are in fact, one the grandfather, and the 
other the father of prince Giovanni Carazza, ex-hospodar of Walachia. 

** That Carlo and Giorgio Carazza had been desirous to avail them- 
selves of the Sultan’s ill health, in order to obtain permission to pene- 


* Vide Le Bulletin universel dc M. de Ferussac. Mars. 1895. No. 335. 
also Classical Journal, No. 63, p. 433 . 
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of many words an^d things which they w'ould seek in vain else- 
where. 

A Latin translation of the Grc^ Chronicle of Eusebius has 
been discovered and presented to the Societe de Geographic at 
Paris. 

IVie principles of the Christian fa{i^^,*f'anslated into Chinese* 

Mohammedanhcke TJturgie; Liturgy; eiitided 

Durable Satisfaction, serving to e<‘plaiii ' the happiness of llic 
faithful in regard to prayer. Constantinople, year of the Hcjra, 
1239. (1823.) 4to. C78 pp. at the printing press of Skutari', 
under the direction of El Hadge Ibrahim Saib. 

Sheik Ibrahim ben Muhamed, of jJ^leppi), (who died in 1349), 
is the author of the above work, which bears a high repiilalioii 
among Mussuhneii, aiicj is called, Ohinijctol — ]iliiteinc//i-si‘hi'r- 
kat Min^jclil-musseili It is the coiiiinciitary on Minijetil-mus- 
seUiy by the celebrated Sheik Seed-eddin Ashghari, z woik 
which treats on the duties of prayer. It is divided into lour 
parts, and gives the names in Arabic of the vario»»s daily prayers ; 
viz. the prayer at break of day, morning, at half past one, at 
four o’clock, at sun set, and at night. It gives full directions 
respecting the neceaSary ablutions with water or sand, oi the 
various prosliations, genuflexions and sittings during prayer ; 
prayers for Friday, for Uie dead, prayer of the consecration : an- 
other part of the work tieats of the Blesdshid, winch the Per- 
sians call Meskit, the Spaniards Mcsqnita, the (/ermaiis Mos- 
chce, the French Mo&quoe, and the English ]\IvS(jU€^ ^he work 
concludes with several controversies. 

An Account of some Papt/nis, containing Aralmmscrip- 
tio7is, recently di.scoveied in Egypt • J be celcb.aled Orientalist, 
the Ikiron Siivtstre clc Sacy, has read a memoir on these writings 
or inscriptions, to the Uoyal Academy of inscriplioiis and belles- 
lettrps, in the month of June last, by which it appears, that he 
has decyphered and explained these writings, and has made, 
through them, an impoTlant historical discovery, whereby it ap- 
pears incontrovertibly that the formation of the Arabic letters 
denominated Neskhi w'as used in Egypt, about three centuries 
previous to the period ascribed to them by the Arabian bisto.i- 
ans, that is to say, in the 33d year of the llejra and not about 
the year 330 of the ilejra; the invention or introduction ot 
which letterk had been ascribed to Ebn-Mokla^ about toe be- 
ginning of the <i?ourlh century of the llejra; for the inscriptions 
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brought to light by the l(;^rned Baron, which are in the Neskhi 
charaetevy bear date in the hionth Shoml in the 33d ^ear of the 

Hejra, 

, If* THE PRESS. 

There is ucflTJri thftljrtss ft new edition of Bishop Andrews's 

Preces Piivatii? Quotld' First published iii 1675, iu 

Greek and Latin. 

The Sixteenth and last V Juine of the new edition of the 

Theatre complet/ifs Grecs/' by M. Raoul-Rochettc, is on 
the eve of publication. 

Oisijuisitions upon the Painted Greek Vases, and their pro- 
^bahle connexion with the sliow's of the Eleusinian and other 
Mysteries, by James Christie, a Member of the Society of 
J)iletlanti, will soon appear. 

Tlie Fiindainenlal words of the Greek Language, adapted to 
the Memory of the Student by means of Derivations and Deri- 
vatives, Striking Contexts, and other Associations. By F, 
Valpy, A.M. IVin. Coll, Camb. 8vo. Pr, 105. GtZ. 

Shortly will be published, Sephora, a Hebrew Tale, descrip- 
tive of the country of Palestine, and of the ]^*anners and Cus- 
turiis of the ancient Israelites, in 12 vols. post 8vo. 

A Comparative V^iew of Christianity, and all the other forms 
of Rfligioii which have existe<l, particularly in regard to its 
moral tendency. By William Lawrence Brown, D-D,, Principal 
of Manschall College, Aberdeen, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

l^etcr Steel, A.M. is preparing for publication, a Greek Vo- 
cabulary, with J’Lxercises, intended for the use of the junior 
[lUplis. 

'The Modern Greek Grammar of Julius David, formerly one 
of the Professors in the Greek College of Scio; translated from 
the Original French, by the Rev. George Wiiiiiock, A.B. of 
Alagdalen Hall, Oxford, Chaplain to the Forces in the Ionian 
Islands. 

Epigraniinata e Pnrioribus GrJECa? Anthologiae Fontibus hau- 
sit; Annotatioiiibus Jucobsii De Bosch et aliorum instruxit: 
suas subinde Notulas et Tabulam Scriptorum Chronologicain 
adjunxit Joannes Edwards, A.M, 8vo. 


* V\i\e Jourtiul des SavnHs, August, 1825. 
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TO CORRESPO^.OENTS. 


Man}’ Communications arc unavoidably postponed 


to 


[ADVEUTISiCiIENx*] 

LONGMAN, REES. ORME. BROWN, AN1> 
GREEN’S 

CATALOGUE OF^OLD BOOKS. 

Pakt I. Foil 1826, 

On February the First, will be published Part I. of a Catalogue; 
of Old Books for 1826, comprising various Collections recently 
purchased in Spain, Italy, France, Germany fiiid Holland ; com- 
bining a variety of Books of extreme rarity, utility and curiosity ; 
numerous specimens of early printing, among which arc Lexicons, 
Grammars, Bibles,^orks with Copper and Wood Engravings that 
have hitherto escaped the researclies of Bibliographers, a few 
early Books printed ou Vellum, some rich illuminated Missals, 
valuable historical Wkirks in various languages, including many 
on Northern Literature; a good collection of learned Works and 
Classics, editiones principec, &c. &c. remarkable fine copies of 
Casar a Clarke ^ the largest paper; Mcnemki Le,xicon Arabico- 
Persico Turcartm, the largest paper, of which only two copies 
were printed, the other being in the Imperial Library at Vienna; 
Voyages Pittoresques en France^ Switzerland, Istria el .Dalmatia, 
with the Engravings in three different states, •vfz., etclnngs, proofi- 
before the letter, and prints ; fine copies of works from the Aldinc 
and Elzevir presses, and a fine collection of Works in the English 
language. 

t. 

Orders for the Catalogue will be received by Messrs. Longman 
& Co. in London, and by Booksellers in every Town in the 
Country. 


END of NO. LX IV. 









